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In  the  King's  Bench, 

The  Right  Hon.  Richard  Lord  Grosvenor,  Plaintiff. 

His  Royal  Highnefs  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

Defendant. 


Counfel  for  the  Plaintiff. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Glynn, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh, 
Mr.  Wedderburn, 
Mr.  Wallace, 
Mr.  Walker, 
Mr.  Lee, 
Mr.  Ranby. 


Counfel  for  the  Defendant. 

Mr.  Dunning, 
Mr.  Skinner, 
Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Impey. 


The  court  being  fat,  the  jury  were  called  over,  and  the  following  were  fworn  to  try 

the  iffue  joined  between  the  parties. 


John  Cope,  Efq; 
George  Garratt,  Efq; 
Heneage  Robin/on,  Efq-, 
Richard  Tea/dale,  Efq; 
John  Barnfather,  Efq; 
Daniel  Booth,  Efq; 


William  Farrer,  Efq-, 
George  Weight,  Efq; 
Philip  Dyott,  Efq; 
Benjamin  Cowley,  Efq; 
John  Walftrd,  Efq; 
John  Lane,  Efq; 


The  damages  were  ftated  at  100,000/.  and  the  caufe  was  opened  by  Mr. 

Wedderburn. 


Mr.  Wedderburn. 


M 


'  AY  it  pleafe  your  Lordlhip  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  This  is  an  a&ion 
brought  againft  his  Royal  Highnefs  Henry  Frederick  Duke  of  Cumberland 
X.Y  JL  by  R?chard  Lord  Grofvenor,  for  the  injury  done  to  him  by  his  Royal  High- 
nefs,  in  the  feduftion  of  his  wife.  Gentlemen,  this  caufe  is  of  ferious  importance  with 
regard  to  the  plaintiff,  and  no  fmall  hopes  with  regard  to  the  public;  and  though  luch 
inftances  have  happened,  this  is  the  firft  inftance  where  a  perfon  of  the  defendant  s  high 
rank  and  quality  has  been  the  party  againft  whom  that  aftion  has  been  brought.  Gen- 
tlemen, from  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  and  the  injury  that  the  party  has  received,  it  is  in  a 
great  meafure  aggravated  in  fome  cafes,  infome  extenuated  by  the  quality  and  condition 
bf  the  party  agamft  whom  that  action  is  brought.  I  prefumeyou  will  think  there  is  fcarcdy 
a  caufe  in  which,  if  that  circumftance  gives  importance  tojt  if  it  adds  weight  to  the 
complaint,  it  cannot  have  a  ftronger  degree  than  in  the  prefent  caule ;  and ^it  will  be 
my  duty,  as  council  for  my  Lord  Grofvenor,  with  all  the  rcipcct  due  to  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  defendant,  to  lay  before  you  the  fads,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  may  enable 


a  Richard  Lord  Grofvedor,  Plaintiff ; 

you  to  conduct  your  attention  to  the  courfe  of  evidence  that  will  be  given. — In  doing 
that  I  fhall  make  it  my  endeavour,  and  I  hope  I  (hall  fucceed  in  it,  to  omit,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  interrupting  the  connexion  of  the  ftory,  every  circumftance  that  I  do 
not  believe  the  witneffes  will  give  you  an  account  of:  and  after  I  have  ftated  the  facts, 
I  fhall  then  detain  you  but  a  little  while  from  hearing  the  witneffes  themfelves,  upon 
•whole  teftimony  your  judgement  mvjft  be  formed,  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence, 
and  the  quality  *of  this  offence  charged  upon  the  defendant.  Gentlemen,  my  Lord 
Grofvenor  was  married  in  the  year  176+  to  Mifs  Harriot  Vernon  :  me  had  made  her 
appearance  in  the  world  but  a  few  months  before  that  marriage,  was  very  young,  of  a  family 
refpectable,  features  engaging,  of  a  fortune  not  inconfiderable.  My  Lord  Grofvenor 
had  made  propofals  to  her,  and  accordingly  the  fettlements  made  at  the  marriage  were 
adequate  to  his  fortune,  fuch  as  became  him  to  make,  and  confequently  were  very 
ample.  For  fome  time,  and  I  truft  a  confiderable  time,  they  lived  together  in  that 
happy  fituation  which  may  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  marriage  where  the  motive 
upon  his  fide  had  been  merely  affection,  and  that  had  produced  a  change  of  fituation 
extremely  advantageous  to  her,  and  there  were  feveral  children  born  to  them,  and  the 
increafing  family  was  attended  with  great  fatisfaction  to  the  friends  upon  all  fides, 
■which  is  naturally  the  cafe  where  there  is  a  confiderable  fortune  and  an  ancient  family 
to  be  fupported.  Gentlemen,  it  is  impomble  for  me  to  ftate  to  you,  and  I  believe  it 
is  impoflible  for  the  evidence,  to  trace  at  what  particular  period  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  intimacy  with  Lady  Grofvenor  commenced ;  you  will  find  how- 
ever, in  the  courfe  of  the  winters  1768  and  1769,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs 's  meetings 
■with  Lady  Grofvenor  were  conftant,  and  fo  public  as  not  to  efcape  the  blame  of  almoffc 
every  perfon  at  every  public  place;  for  at  every  public  affembly  wherever  Lady 
Grofvenor  was  the  Duke  certainly  came,  and  at  all  the  public  places  where  Ihe  went 
the  Duke  was  certainly  with  her.  He  followed  her  from  place  to  place  with  fuch 
inceffant  perfeverance,  and  wasfo  conftant  in  the  time  of  coming  where  fhe  was,  and 
going  where  fhe  was  to  come,  that  it  became  the  jeft  of  their  footmen  before  it  had 
even  reached  to  be  the  fcandal  of  the  town.  It  may  eafily  be  imagined  how  very  dan- 
gerous to  a  woman's  virtue  that  fort  of  follicitation  muft  be  which  is  always  an  advocate 
for  her  vanity,  and  where  the  rank  of  the  perfon  is  a  fure  means  of  removing  all 
obftru&ions,  by  keeping  other  acquaintance  and  perfons  at  adiftance  from  the  relpecl 
that  is  due  to  them.  Gentlemen,  this  was  the  cafe  in  this  affair :  from  the  time  Lady 
Grofvenor  had  become  the  determined  object  of  his  Royal  Highnefs's  attention,  her 
acquaintance,  her  company,  and  her  connexions  and  correfpondence,  became  only  fuch 
as  were  agreeable  to  the  Duke;  and  from  the  natural  deference  due  to  the  royal  family, 
I  am  afraid  in  fome  inftances  it  would  give  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  wifhes  that  it 
would  not  in  any  thing  be  unlawful  for  him  to  hold  thofe  connexions.  In  the  courfe  of 
the  winter  the  Duke's  attention  to  Lady  Grofvenor  had  been  fo  far  fuccefsful,  that  you 
will  find  in  the  fpring  1769  they  no  longer  confined  themfelves  to  fuch  occafions  of 
meeting  as  public  places,  and  other  places  of  general  refort,  fuch  as  thehoufes  of  fuch 
perfons  as  were  in  their  parties  might  afford  them,  but  there  were  many  frequent 
private  vifits,  and  the  return  of  a  fine  fcafon  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  walking  out 
with  lefs  obfervation  ;  and  the  witneffes  will  give  you  an  account  of  their  meeting  in 
Kenfington  gardens,  under  different  circumftances  of  difguife,  on  purpofe  for  going 
there,  which  circumftances  will  appear  in  the  fequel  of  this  bufmefs,  which  cauied 
fufpicions  in  the  minds  of  thofe  that  attended  her,  who  took  particular  notice  of  them, 
and  will  give  a  very  ftrong  proof  of  the  opportunities  they  had  of  obferving  the  Duke 
and  Lady  Grofvenor.  During  the  winter  and  the  fpring  months  in  i;.6g,  Lady 
Grofvenor  had  been  very  intimate  with  a  lady  whofe  name  cannot  now  be  concealed, 
the  Countefs  Donhoff.  The  Duke  had  many  meetings  in  different  parties  at  that  lady's 
houfe.  In  the  month  of  May  the  Countefs  Donhoff  had  occafion  to  go  out  of  town 
for  fome  little  time;  when  fhe  was  out  of  town  Lady  Grofvenor  one  evening  ordered  her 
coach  and  fervants  to  the  Countefs's  houfe:  there  was,  you  will  find  by  the  evidence, 
no  perfon  in  that  houfe  but  a  maid  fervant,  left  to  take  care  of  the  houfe,  who  then 
lived  ip  it  with  her  hufband.  When  they  came  to  the  Countefs  Donhoff's  door,  the 
maid  appeared,  and  faid  her  lady  was  out  of  town  :  Lady  Grofvenor  look'd  out  of  the 
coach,  and  would  not  take  the  anfwer  from  her  fervants,  but  told  the  maid  fhe  knew 
the  Countefs  would  be  in  town  that  evening,  and  me  would  come  into  the  houfe  and 
wait  for  her:  then  fhe  got  out  of  her  coach,  difmiffed  her  fervants,  and  ordered  them 
not  to  return  till  eleven  o'clock  that  evening.  The  maid  was  furprifed  at  it;  but,  knowing 
her  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  her  lady,  took  it  for  granted  it  was.  proper,  and  fhe 
fhew'd  her  up  (lairs  into  the  drawing  room  of  the  Countefs,  where  you  will  find,  and 
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that  is  a  circumftance  material  in  this  affair,  there  was  no  convenience  wanting  that 
could  be  wilb'd  in  fuch  a  room;  the  witneffes  will  tell  you  there  was  a  couch  There, 
which  makes  a  material  circumftance  in  this  caufe.  After  that  a  young  gentleman  came 
to  the  houie  and  afked  for  Lady  Grofvenor,  in  a  chair  with  the  curtains  drawn  ;  the 
woman  received  him,  conduced  him  up  flairs  to  the  drawing  room  where  Lady 
Grofvenor  was-,  fhe  then  went  down  flairs,  and  ftaid  fomc  time,  and  then  went  into 
the  room  with  candles.  There  was  when  fhe  brought  in  the  candles  a  circumftance  which 
feemed  as  it  he  meant  not  to  expofe  his  figure  fo  much  to  her  •,  when  fhe  carried  the 
candles  into  the  room  fhe  was  going  to  place  them  upon  the  table  which  was  near  them, 
and  he  bid  her  put  them  upon  the  other  table,  which  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room  -, 
fhe  then  went  away,  and  he  and  Lady  Grofvenor  ftaid  there  till  eleven  o'clock  at  night ; 
upon  which  they  went  away  feparately,  her  fervants  and  coach  returning  for  her  as  fhe 
had  ordered  them ;  he  went  away  without  coach  or  chair.  Gentlemen,  this  was  fo 
convenient  a  fituation,  the  houfe  they  were  then  in  was  remote  from  all  obfervation, 
by  the  ablence  of  all  witnefles,  and  no  interruption  as  they  thought,  they  were  both 
tempted  to  repeat  it  frequently.  The  idea  given  to  the  woman  by  Lady  Grofvenor 
was,  that  the  gentleman  that  met  her  there  was  her  brother.  It  happened  one  evening 
however,  that  the  woman's  hufband  let  the  gentleman  our,  inftead  of  the  woman  her- 
lelf,  and  he  immediately  knew  who  he  was,  and  was  ftruckwith  the  circumftance,  and 
laid  to  his  wife,  that  it  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  fhefr.id 
fhe  thought  it  was  Lady  Grofvenor's  brother;  fhe  then  made  her  obfervations,  and  that 
brought  to  light  the  different  incidents  upon  the  former  affair.  Thefe  meetings  conti- 
nued till  the  Countefs's  return  to  town,  and  a  few  days  after  her  return  Lady  Grofvenor 
was  confined  to  her  houfe,  and  was  then  lying  in  of  her  third  child.  Then,  Gentlemen, 
there  is  a  circumftance  which  makes  a  material  part  of  this  affair ;  the  Countefs 
PonhofT  had  a  fervant,  who  was  a  young  lad  ;  after  her  return  to  town  the  Duke  met 
this  fervant,  and  afked  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  Lady  Grofvenor ;  to  which  requeft  the 
fervant  made  no  hefitation  ;  his  Royal  Highnefs  recommended  fecrecy,  and  accompa- 
nied that  letter  with  a  bribe,  and  defired  him  to  bring  the  anfwer  to  him,  which  would 
be  directed  to  the  Countefs.  He  took  his  leflbn,  carried  the  letter  and  brought  back 
the  anfwer  as  he  was  defired.  At  this  time  the  lady,  as  I  have  already  ftated,  was  lying 
in:  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  that  and  of  fuch  importance  to  every  woman  the  Duke  writes 
ietters  to  her  which  will  be  produced  to  you,  and  they  fpeak  itrongly  what  before  that 
time  had  parted  between  them  at  the  Countefs  Donhoff's.  Gentlemen,  it  is  impoffible 
from'  the  tendency  of  the  letters  that  their  communication  could  in  any  degree  have 
been  innocent  •,  for  no  modefl  woman  who  had  not  been  before  corrupted  could  have 
received  them,  and  no  man  wrote  from  time  to  time  unlefs  all  referve  and  reftraint  had 
long  fince  been  over  between  them.  Gentlemen,  I  will  difmifs  the  confideration  of 
the  letters  only  with  this  reflexion,  that  when  you  come  to  hear  them  read,  you  will  be 
convinced  that  letters  written  in  that  ftile  from  a  fingle  man  to  a  woman  married,  do 
imply  in  the  ftrongeft  degree,  that  every  thing  that  I  contend  to  have  parted,  had 
previoufly  paft  before  that  time,  and  no  woman  could  have  received  fuch  letters  at  that 
time  from  an  unmarried  man,  if  fhe  had  not  laid  afide  all  referve,  and  no  man,  if  at  that 
time  he  owed  her  any  refpecl:  due  to  her  birth,  could  have  written  fuch  letters  to  her. 
After  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  called  upon  to  take  the  command  of  fome  fhips, 
and  went  upon  an  expedition  about  fix  weeks  ;  in  the  courfeof  that  expedition  he  took 
every  opportunity  that  could  poflibly  occur,  and  where  none  occurred  he  took  them, 
for  writing  to  Lady  Grofvenor ;  and  there  are  letters  that  parted  upon  that  occafion, 
which  furnifh  the  moft  evident  demonftration  that  at  that  time  Lord  Grofvenor's  dis- 
honour was  complete:  one  of  the  letters,  dated  Portland  Road,  begins  in  this  ftile; 
"  My  dear  little  angel,  I  wrote  my  laft  letter  to  you  yefterday  at  eleven  o'clock,  juft 
"  when  we  fail'd.  I  din'd  at  two  o'clock,  and  as  for  the  afternoon,  I  had  fome  mufic; 
**  I  have  my  own  fervant  on  board  that  plays,  and  a  couple  of  hands  from  London, 
«'  for  the  fix  weeks  I  am  out: — we  were  a  good  many  at  dinner,  I  had  about  nine 
«'  people  yefterday,  and  fhall  have  more  when  the  reft  of  my  fquadron  joins  me,  they 

"  ftaid  with  me  till  near  feven.  1  got  to  fupper  about  nine  o'clock,  but  I  could  not 

"  eat,  and  fo  got  to  bed  about  ten : — I  then  prayed  for  you,  my  deareft  love,  kifled 
"  your  deareft  little  hair,  and  lay  down  and  dreamt  of  you,  had  you  on  the  dear 
"  little  couch  ten  thoufand  times  in  my  arms,  kiffing  you,  and  telling  you  how  much 
*  I  loved  and  adored  you,  and  you  feemed  pleafed ;  but  alas  when  I  woke,  I  found  it 

"  all  delufion,  no  body  by  me  butmyfelf  at  fea."  Gentlemen,  from  the  inaccuracy 

of  the  expreflions,  you  will  fee  evident  traces  of  the  fentiments  and  fpirit  in  which  the 
letters  were  written ;  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  a  prince  of 
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his  high  expectation  could  have  received  an  education  that  would  not  have  qualified 
him  to  write  in  the  beft,  moft  accurate,  and  proper  ftile;  but  when  under  fuch  Tene- 
ments, expreflions  are  not  guarded,  from  the  ftrong  paffions  of  the  mind  that  are 
endeavouring  to  exprefs  themfelves.  The  letter  goes  on  ftating  the  progrefs  of  his 
fleet,  and  a  lea  life,  which  is  not  material  to  read  to  you  now;  it  goes  on  in  another 
part,  "  When  I  between  five  and  fix  weeki  hence  fend  the  admiralty  word  that  I  am 
«*  arrived  at  Spithead,  then  I  (hall  only  waitjuft  for  their  anlwer,  which  will  be  with 
«'  me  in  a  few  hours,  to  ftrike  my  flag,  and  then  I  fhall  return  to  you  that  inftant, 
"  oh  my  love!  mad  and  happy  beyond  myfelf,  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you,  and  have 
"  been  ever  fince  I  was  feparated  from  you."  The  letter  then  goes  on  in  immaterial 
occurrences;  then  it  fays,  "  My  angel  of  my  heart,  pray  take  care  of  yourfelf  for 
**  the  fake  of  your  faithful  fervant,  who  lives  but  to  love  you,  to  adore  you,  and  to 
"  blefs  the  moment  that  has  made  you  generous  enough  to  own  it  to  him  ;  I  hope,  my 
"  dear,  nay,  I  will  dare  to  fay  you  never  will  have  reafon  to  repent  it."  The  letter  then 
goes  on  with  feveral  other  occurrences  at  fea,  and  then,  after  a  long  quotation  of  the 
celebrated  poem  that  had  been  made  the  fubject  of  his  royal  ftudy,  the  letter  proceeds 
thus,  "  Such  is  myamufement  to  read  thole  fort  of  things  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  our 

*'  mutual  feelings  and  fituations."  Gentlemen,  there  is  another  letter,  wrote  hke- 

wife  at  the  time  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  at  fea,  dated  Portland  Koad  the  i  th  of 
June,  which  is  wrote  pretty  much  in  the  fame  ftile  and  terms ;  the  expreflions  are  ftrong 
allufions  to  the  fituation,  which  are  full  as  decifive  as  thole  read  to  you  already;  no 
fuch  letters  could  in  a  common  courfeof  decency  obferved  in  the  world  have  been  writ- 
ten to  any  woman  in  her  fituation,  nor  have  been  received  by  her,  as  the  tenor  imports 
they  were  anfwer'd  by  her,  unlefs  all  referve,  as  I  mentioned  before,  had  been  totally 
at  an  end,  and  he  nothing  to  afk,  that  was  in  her  power  to  grant :  the  letters  will  fhew 
you  the  anxious  defire  of  the  Duke,  that  (he  fhould  not  go  out  of  town,  for  the  inten- 
tion of  the  family  was  to  go  into  Chefhire,  to  Lord  Grofvenor's  feat,  in  the  fummer, 
which  had  been  put  off  beyond  the  ufual  time,  upon  the  account  of  her  lying-in;  the 
letters  exprefs  his  wifli  that  it  might  not  happen  till  the  Duke's  return;  accordingly  it 
did  not  happen ;  though  (he  had  paffed  the  ufual  time  of  being  able  to  travel  with 
fafety,  fhe  prevented  their  fetting  out  from  London  till  July  or  Auguft,  when  he 
returned  ;  fhe  continued  in  London  till  October.  In  the  courfe  of  Auguft  and  Sep- 
tember, when  he  was  returned,  you  will  have  an  account  of  their  meetings  in  Kenfington 
gardens,  and  St.  James's  palace,  and  the  gardens,  and  of  her  going  to  his  apartments, 
or  fome  of  his  fervants ;  and  you  will  find  it  not  wholly  confined  to  thole  places,  but, 
as  people  by  degrees  having  efcaped  detection  and  difcovery,  imagine  no  body  fees 
them,  and  that  their  fecret  is  well  kept,  and  therefore  (haking  off  all  reftraints  of  being 
confined  to  a  few  moments,  fhe  at  laft  goes  fairly  to  his  own  houfe  in  Pail-Mall,  it  may 
be  faid,  openly  and  publicly ;  it  is  poffible  that  a  lady  in  company  might  go  to  his  houle 
in  Pall-Mali  to  any  entertainment,  but,  in  the  fituation  fhe  went  there,  it  is  impoffible 
it  can  be  afbibed  to  any  public  pleafurable  motive,  but  it  was  for  a  very  different  view ; 
and  her  facility  of  going  there  arofe  from  a  circumftance  that  does  honour  to  the  family, 
one  of  her  filters  happening  to  have  apartments  at  St.  James's  as  a  maid  of  honour  to 
her  majefty  :  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  enough  of  the  palace,  of  that  part  of  it  in 
particular  that  comes  to  the  outer  gate  in  the  firft  court  of  the  palace,  which  are  the 
apartments  of  the  maids  of  honour,  to  underftand  the  part  of  the  tranfactions  I  am 
going  to  mention  :  Lady  Grofvenor  went  in  her  coach  to  St.  James's  palace,  and  fhe  got 
out  of  her  coach  and  ordered  the  fervants  to  wait  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace,  and 
then  fhe  went  into  the  Park  through  the  palace  to  the  Duke's  apartments  in  Pail-Mall; 
in  the  Park  there  is  a  back  door  through  which  fhe  went ;  fhe  continued  for  fome  con- 
fiderable  time  in  his  apartments,  and  then  returned  the  fame  way,  and  went  to  her 
coach  and  fervants :  this  was  done  repeatedly.  Gentlemen,  it  became  neceffary  for  her 
to  go  into  Chefhire,  and  upon  the  23d  of  October  fhe  was  to  let  out  with  the  children 
and  family  and  their  attendants,  and  they  were  to  go  poft  to  Chefhire:  the  diftance 
from  London  to  Lord  Grofvenor's  houfe  at  Eaton  in  Chefhire,  I  think,  is  about  182 
miles,  and  the  journey  was  with  poft-horfes.  They  fet  out  upon  the  Monday,  and  the 
firft  ftage  was  at  St.  Alban's,  where  fhe  arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day. 
Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  probable,  I  don't  ftate  it  for  certain,  but  you  will  have  an 
account  that  upon  the  Monday  night  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  there  in  difguife. 
I  ftate  it  but  as  probable,  not  as  certain ;  that  depends  upon  the  account  thofe  will  give 
from  whom  we  have  the  only  poffible  means  of  expecting  any  account.  Upon  the 
Tuefday  night  fhe  got  to  Towcefter  in  the  evening;  about  two  o'clock  three  perfons 
came  into  the  inn  at  Towcefter  on  horfeback  •,  they  afked  for  a  room  ;  they  were  fhewn 
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two  of  them  into  a  room;  they  enquired  for  bed-chambers,  had  them  looked  out  for 
them;  they  dined,  and  then  two  of  them  retired  to  their  rooms;  the  third  was  very 
little  feen:  the  account  they  gave  of  themfelves,  as  it  was  neceflary  to  give  fome 
account  to  fatisfy  the  curiofny  of  the  maids  at  the  inn,  they  faid  they  were  farmers, 
the  one  was  Farmer  Tufh,  the  other  was  Farmer  Jones ;  they  faid  they  were  come 
there  for  lome  money,  and  they  expected  a  man  to  bring  them  fome,  and  if  he  did  not 
come  before  twelve  at  night,  they  mould  be  obliged  to  go  away.    Lady  Grofvenor 
came  to  the  inn,  and  me  retired  early  to  her  apartment,  ar.  J  about  two  o'clock  the  two 
farmers  ordered  a  poft-chaife,  and  fetout  for  Stony  Stratford  ;  the  third  perfon  ftaid  to 
take  care  of  the  horfes.    Gentlemen,  you  will  prefently  obferve  the  rtafon  of  that. 
The  next  day  Lady  Grofvenor  fet  out  from  Towcefler,  and  reached  Coventry,  and 
that  was  upon  the  25th  of  October ;  you  will  find  that  was  a  court  day,  upon  which 
his  Royal  Highnefs  would  not  mifs  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  duty  to  the  King. 
The  farmers  let  out  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  for  Stony  Stratford,  and  returned  again 
to  Towcefter  in  poft-chaifes  about  five  or  fix  o'clock  upon  the  Thurfday  morning?  I 
will  now  ftate  the  courfe  the  fervant  went ;  firft  he  went  to  Coventry  upon  the  25th, 
where  when  he  arrived  he  put  up  his  horfes  ;  he  ordered  beds,  and  faid  he  was  to  wait 
for  people  to  come  there,  and  finding  they  did  not  come  that  night,  he  fet  off  the  next 
morning  in  the  road  onwards  towards  Chefhire;  the  two  arrived  about  five  or  fix 
o'clock ;  they  enquired  after  the  fervant  with  the  three  horfes,  and  were  told  he  was 
gone  on  with  them  ;  they  went  on  afterwards.    This  brings  on  the  account  of  what 
happened  afterwards  upon  the  courfe  of  the  journey,  I  will  avoid  ftating  the  exact 
defcription  of  thefe  perfons ;  that  will  be  proved  by  the  evidence:  thefe  two  perfons, 
Farmer  Turn  and  Farmer  Jones,  were  his  Royal  Highnefs  and  Mr.  Giddings  who 
has  the  honour  to  be  his  Royal  Highnels's  porter.    The  Lady  arrived  at  the  Four 
CrofTes  in  the  road  to  Chefhire,  about  fix  o'clock  at  night,  but  about  two  o'clock  his 
Royal  Highnefs  andGiddings,  and  whetherthe fervant  or  not,  don't  appear  in  evidence, 
but  he  is  confidered  as  fuch,  though  in  fome  inftances  his  intercourse  was  more  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  fervant:  they  arrived  about  two  o'clock  on  horfeback,  they  imme- 
diately enquired  for  a  bed-chamber,  which  was  chofen,  and  then  to  anfwer  and  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  the  people  of  the  houfe,  a  ftory  was  to  be  told  them,  which  was,  thac 
the  young  gentleman  who  wore  a  black  fcratch  wig  much  down,  and  in  a  plain  drefs, 
■with  the  flouch'd  hat,  was  young  Morgan,  called  likcwifc  the  young  Squire:  and  tO 
prevent  enquiries,  and  obviate  the  enquiries  of  people  who  might  make  their  obferva- 
tions,  the  young  Squire  was  faid  to  be  weak  in  his  underftanding,  and  under  the  care 
of  Trudy,  which  name  Giddings  went  by  there.    They  dined  there,  and  immediately 
after  dinner  the  young  Squire  retired  to  his  room.    This  conversation  was  hi  id  about 
him  to  make  the  people  lefs  attentive  to  what  might  pafs:  they  were  very  little  feen  in 
the  houfe,  except  on  their  firft  arrival  at  dinner-time.    About  fix  o'clock  Lady  Grof- 
venor arrived  there;  fhe  chofe  her  bed-chamber  next  to  that  the  young  Squire  had 
chofen;  the  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  the  Lady  was  to  fet  out  from  the  Four  Crofies, 
and  intended  that  evening  to  beat  Whitechurch :  the  three  perfons  fet  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  they  arrived  at  Whitechurch  about  two  o'clock ;  there  they  immediately 
enquired  for  a  bed-chamber,  and  the  fame  ftory  was  continued  of  Mr.  Morgan  the 
young  Squire  being  out  of  his  mind  a  little,  and  attended  by  Mr.  Trufty  as  uiual;  and 
they  chalked  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  which  I  omitted  to  obferve  upon  the  former 
part  of  the  ftory.    My  Lady  Grofvenor  arrived  there  about  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  ; 
fhe  immediately  defired  to  fee  a  room,  upon  which  the  maid  (hewed  her  the  beft  bed- 
chamber, and  fhe  faid  fhe  did  not  like  that;  then  fhe  was  fhewn  another  room,  there 
fhe  faid  fhe  was  afraid  of  fire ;  and  then  fhe  was  fhewn  another,  that  was  too  near  the  dining 
room,  and  fomeexcufe  was  found  why  that  room  would  not  do  at  all,  it  was  not  convenient 
enough;  and  then  fhe  was  fhewn  the  rooms  in  their  order,  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
room  fhe  chofe  was  very  convenient  for  the  chalked  room ;  this  was  reprefented  to  her  to  be 
the  worft  room  in  the  houfe,  itwasdampandnoify,  the  windows  were  broke,  and  it  was  not 
fit  for  a  lady  in  her  fituation,as  any  perfon  upon  their  own  account  would  have  chofen  the  beft 
room  they  could  undoubtedly,  but  fhe  liked  the  room  and  would  have  it,  and  chofe  it 
accordingly.    Lady  Grofvenor  retired  to  her  room,  and  the  young  Squire  was  retired, 
and  there  happened  nothing  in  the  houfe  more  remarkable,  except  about  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  night,  as  the  grand-daughter  and  one  of  the  maids  of  the  houfe  were  fitting 
up  in  the  parlour,  they  heard  a  noife,  which  they  thought  was  the  door  of  the  young 
Squire's  room  opening,  and  upon  one  enquiring  what  it  was,  fhe  was  anfwered  by 
the  other,  Oh  it  is  only  the  door  of  the  Fool's  room  ;  and  they  fuppofed  he  might 
walk  in  his  fleep ;  the  door  fliut  again,  the  noife  ceafed  and  they  went  to  bed  :  the 
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next  day  (upon  the  Saturday)  Lady  Grofvenor  was  to  reach  her  own  houfe  •,  fhe  fet 
out  not  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  the  other  fet  out  before  her ;  they  ftopt  at  a 
houfe  called  Barn- hill,  in  the  road  to  Chefter;  there  they  baited  their  horfes,  and  en- 
quired of  the  man  of  the  houfe,  which  was  Lord  Grofvenor's,  and  they  had  the  houfe 
pointed  out  to  them  ;  they  ftaid  there  till  the  Lady  paffed  by,  and  then  they  went 
on  to  Chefter,  and  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  Eaton,  which  is  no  great  diftance  from 
Cbefter,  I  think  it  is  about  two  miles  when  they  came  to  Chefter,  they  put  up  at 
the  Faulcon-Inn  •,  then  they  took  their  horfes  when  they  had  refrefhed  themfelves  and 
rode  out,  and  ftaid  till  five  or  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening.  You  will  have  an  account 
when  they  went  from  Chefter  they  went  to  a  village  called  Ecclefton,  where  there  is 
a  public-houfe  ;  his  Royal  Highncfs  and  Giddings  went  there  ;  from  thence  they 
looked  out  for  the  fituation  of  Lord  Grofvenor's  houfe,  and  then  they  went  acrofs  the 
fields  to  Lord  Grofvenor's  park  ;  they  returned  again  to  Ecclefton,  and  took  their 
horfes  and  went  that  night  to  Chefter.  Gentlemen,  I  will  ftate  to  you  the  conduct 
they  obferved  after  they  arrived  at  Chefter  till  their  leaving  it  entirely  :  they  went 
the  firft  day  to  Ecclefton,  that  place  being  convenient  to  the  houfe;  they  rode  out 
every  day  morning  and  afternoon  ;  they  were  at  Ecclefton  on  ^more  occafions 
than  one ;  upon  the  Wednefday  they  removed  to  Marford-hill,  and  ftaid  till 
the  Saturday  from  the  Wednefday;  they  were  but  little  in  the  town  of  Chefter \ 
they  walked  about  a  great  deal  in  Lord  Grofvenor's  places,  fometimes  a  fervant  hold- 
ing their  horfes  and  they  two  were  walking  ;  they  were  feen  by  many  people,  but  you 
will  have  a  better  account  from  the  witnefies,  it  being  impofiible  for  us  to  ftate  the 
hours  and  different  places  where  they  were  feen.  They  removed  to  Marford-hill  upon 
the  Wednefday,  and  were  in  great  intimacy  with  the  man  at  that  place ;  it  was  at  a 
poor  ale-houfe  ;  I  fuppofe  they  ordered  every  thing  in  the  houfe  ;  they  lay  there  that 
night ;  when  they  v/ent  out  in  the  morning  they  talked  of  coming  back  again  ;  they 
made  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  man  and  his  family,  and  when  they  went  out 
in  the  morning  he  fuppofed  they  would  not  return  early,  but  they  came  back  fud- 
denly  and  faid  they  had  received  an  account  that  the  young  Squire's  father  was  lying 
a  dying,  and  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould  go  poft  to  him,  and  yet  they  would  be  loon 
there  again  ;  what  was  before  ordered  to  be  ready  againft  their  return  was  got  ready 
immediately,  and  you  will  find  that  the  Duke  and  Giddings  fet  off  poft  for  London  : 
they  returned  again  upon  the  30th  of  November,  the  fame  two  perfons  with  another 
perfon  with  them  ;  then  there  were  four  in  the  party,  they  returned  to  this  houfe  at 
Marford-hill,  and  they  obferved  the  fame  conduct  as  formerly,  walking  out  frequently ; 
their  names  were  changed  ;  here  the  young  Squire,  who  was  before  without  a  name, 
had  the  name  of  Morgan,  and  the  other  went  by  the  name  of  Griffiths ;  they  ftaid 
from  the  30th  of  November  to  the  3d  of  December,  and  then  in  the  fame  manner 
they  left  it  a  little  abruptly.  It  will  be  now  neceflary,  feeing  how  they  were  difpofed  of 
in  thofe  inftances,  to  fee  how  Lady  Grofvenor  was  difpofed  of;  fhe  walked  out  fre- 
quently, and  you  will  find  fhe  immediately  fent  and  ordered  double  keys,  having  fome 
of  her  own  already  that  might  not  ftrike  the  fervants  with  any  thing  particular,  but 
you  will  have  an  account  that  during  the  interval  from  the  Saturday  to  the  Thurfday 
when  firft  Lady  Grofvenor  came  to  Eaton,  fhe  walked  out  conftantly  every  morning 
and  every  afternoon  ;  the  weather  was  by  no  means  tempting  for  walking,  but  fhe 
never  omitted  to  walk  out  every  day  during  that  time,  and  you  will  find  by  the  evi- 
dence, fhe  never  walked  out  at  any  other  time,  and  you  will  hear  from  different  wit- 
nefies who  obferved  her  that  fhe  was  feen  talking  with  perfons  in  the  fields,  and  from 
fome  of  them  you  will  find  they  knew  the  perlbn  fhe  was  talking  with,  and  the  fame 
things  occur  the  fecond  time  of  their  going  down  upon  the  30th  of  November  to  the 
13th  of  December,  and  then  in  the  fame  manner  fhe  was.  conftant  in  her  walks  ;  fhe 
was  obferved  by  many  to  be  talking  with  thefe  perfons  already  fpoken  of.  You  will 
likevvife  have  an  account  of  the  reafon  why  thefe  parties  left  the  place  fo  abruptly 
upon  both  times:  Lord  Grofvenor  had  returned  to  Eaton  upon  the  14th  of  Novem- 
ber; upon  the  14th  of  December  the  fame  thing  happened  again  ;  and  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  ot  his  laft  going  down  the  Duke  happened  to  be  feen  by  perfons  who  knew 
him,  who  having  feen  him  before  they  had  fufpicions  that  there  would  beaftory  railed 
in  the  country  very  unfavorable  of  thole  perfons  and  their  ilefigns  in  that  country. 
But  in  fact  none  of  the  country  people  fufpected  the  real  motive  of  thofe  defigns.  The 
ftory  fprcading  perhaps  from  London  to  Chefhire  had  occafioned  fufpicions  upon  them, 
and  whether  thofe  fufpicions  had  been  confirmed  by  intelligence  I  cannot  ftate  to  you  ; 
it  would  be  material  if  in  my  power,  but  it  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  pofiible  evi- 
dence I  omit  to  fay  any  thing  about  it;  it  is  fuftkient  that  Lord  Grofvenor  had  his 
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folpicions  confirmed,  my  Lord  Grofvenor  was  apprized  that  his  Royal  HjfihHefo  had 
left  town,  and  then  notice  was  given  to  an  old  fervant  of  Lord  Grofveno°r's  family, 
(his  fteward  I  think)  to  be  attentive  to  what  paft  upon  that  journey  at  that  period' 
and  he  accordingly  fent  to  another  perfon  who  was  an  officer  in  the  militia  in  Chemire 
that  was  his  brother ;  and  from  the  time  me  came  into  the  inn  at  St.  Alban's  on  her 
return  home,  he  employed  himfelf  to  enquire  what  peribns  came  into  the  houP*  •  the 
account  given  him  by  the  people  of  the  houfe  was,  that  there  was  no  company  in  the 
houfe  except  two  perfons ;  one  was  a  young  man  whom  they  believed  to  be  out  of  his 
t    mind,  and  the  other  a  perfon  attending  him  ;  that  they  had  been  there  fometimc 
and  were  to  be  there  thaE  night:  the  man  obferved  he  mould  not  have  been  fp  near 
Lady  Grofvenor's  room  ;  he  laid  it  was  improper  to  have  a  madman  fo  near  her  room, 
it  would  difturb  the  children  likewife  ;  but  all  this  account  confirmed  Mr.  Stephens's 
fufpicions  that  they  were  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  hi*  attendants.    After  dinner 
he  took  the  precaution  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  door  of  Lady  Grofvenor's  bed-chamber, 
from  which  he  could  obferve  what  paffed  in  the  room  •,  the  fituation  was  not  very  fa- 
vorable, but  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  feeing  a  part  of  the  bed  and  room 
my  Lady  Grofvenor  retired  to  her  bed-chamber  pretty  early  ;  the  room  in  which  fhe 
*lay  led  into  another  room    fhe  locked  the  door  of  that  room,  and  put  the  key  in  her 
pocket,  after  having  difmiffed  the  maid  of  the  inn  that  came  to  warm  her  bed,  and 
locked  the  door  after  her  •  you  will  obferve  both  the  doors  were  locked  by  Lady 
Grofvenor  wirhin  fide    after  Stephens  came  up  he  liftened  attentively  at  the  door,  and 
he  was  pretty  confident  he  heard  two  voices,  1  ady  Grofvenor's  and  another;  then 
he  went  away,  and  came  fometime  after  and  liftened  again,  and  his  ideas  were  con- 
firmed ;  but  not  miffing  his  own  ideas,  he  went  to  his  brother,  who  was  at  another 
place,  and  fetched  him;   they  both  liftened  together,  and  they  were  convinced  there 
was  a  perfon  with  Lady  Grofvenor  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  according  to  the  beft  in- 
ference they  could  make  out  they  were  within  the  curtains  of  the  bed  ;  upon  that 
Mr.  Stephens,  whom  I  ought  to  have  told  you,  obferved  the  motions  of  thofe  two  per- 
fons, and  found  they  had  ordered  a  poft-chaife  to  be  ready  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Stephens  thought  there  was  no  time  to  delay,  and  with  his  brother  and 
the  other  fervants  he  burft  open  the  door  ;  it  burft  from  its  hinges  and  returned  upon 
the  lock,,  that  was  clofe  within  fide  ;  it  was  done  inftantly  ;  both  parties  were  in  the 
utmoftconfternation  ;  Lady  Grofvenor  attempted  to  go  into  the  other  room,  the  Duke, 
unable  tofpeak,  ftcod  confounded  and  frightened    Lady  Grofvenor  was  buttoning  up 
her  travelling  drefs  ufed  upon  the  journey,  which,  upon  the  firft  difcovery,  was  open 
and  her  neck  bare,  and  unbuttoned  •,  Ihe  was  buttoning  up  with  furprize  and  confter- 
nation,  and  upon  that  occafion  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  buttoning  up  his  drefs.  The 
Lady  fell  down  in  running  away  ;  Stephens  ran  to  her  to  affift  her  in  getting  lid,  and 
his  Royal  Highnefs  was  going  to  the  door  likewife  ;  Stephens  ordered  them  not  to  let 
that  gentleman  go  out ;  he  went  back,  and  then  Mr.  Stephens  laid  there  was  no  harm 
intended  to  his  perfon,  and  turned  round  to  the  people  and  afked  them  this  queftion, 
Do  you  know  who  this  perfon  is  ?  The  fervants  anfwered  it  was  his  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    He  would  not  tell  who  he  was,  but  he  faid  if  Stephens 
would  go  with  him  into  the  next  room  he  would,  tell  him ;  they  went  into  another 
room,  and  before  the  time  he  had  reached  that  room  the  whole  houfe  was  alarmed  ; 
the  maids  and  other  people  came  in  upon  the  appearance  of  new  faces,  and  when 
they  were  all  got  into  the  other  room  where  the  Duke  went,  he  faid,  Take  notice, 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  Lady  Grofvenor's  bed-chamber :  the  anfwer  to  him  was — he 
certainly  was  there  when  they  came  to  him  ;  and  they  faid  they  would  take  their  oath 
of  it ;  they  examined  the  bed,  and  as  they  found  the  fituation  of  the  bed,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  two  perfons  had  lain  upon  it,  and  it  was  exceedingly  dilordered  ;  the 
chambermaid  was  applied  to,  fhe  faid  fhe  had  made  it  very  orderly,  and  never  left  it 
in  that  condition,  and  fhe  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  fituation  in  which  it  was 
afterwards  found.    Stephens  told  his  Royal  Highnefs  he  was  lorry  for  what  had  hap- 
pened, but  it  was  what  he  was  obliged  to  do,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  his  mafter  which 
obliged  him  to  act  as  he  had  done  in  the  affair,  and  allured  his  Royal  Highnels  he 
would  not  meet  with  any  obftruclion,   and  he  might  go  where  he  pleated,  and 
accordingly  he  went  away  for  London.    Gentlemen,  I  have  now  conducted  this 
affair  to  thelaft  decifive  fcene  of  it ;  I  have  gone  through  the  relation  upon  the  general 
circumftances,  fo  far  as  is  neceflary  to  guide  your  attention  to  the  courfe  of  the  evi- 
dence that  will  be  given;  you  will  obferve  upon  it  four  material  circumftances,  all 
operating  equally  ftrong  to  conviction  in  this  caufe.    Firft,  the  private  meeting  be- 
tween his  Royal  Highnefs  and  Lady  Grofvenor  at  his  own  houfe,  Kenfington-gardens, 
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and  other  places,  but  above  all  the  meetings  at  the  Countefs  DonhofFs.  Secondly, 
all  the  letters,  referring  to  the  fituation  in  which  they  had  both  been,  and  the  very 
ftrono-  expreflions  which  fliew  that  all  had  pafied  between  them  that  could  pafs. 
Thirdly,  the  uncommon  journey  he  took  under  the  different  difguifes  into  Chefhire, 
his  ftayi'ng  there,  and  the  opportunities  he  fought  with  fo  much  hazard  and  difficul- 
ty, in  fituations  fo  derogatory  from  and  difagreeable  to  his  birth.    And  laftly,  the 
fce'ne  at  St.  Alban's,  which  cannot  leave  much  room  to  doubt  even  in  the  minds  of 
perfons  moft  unwilling  to  believe.   When  all  thefe  circumftances  I  have  repeated  to 
you  are  proved,  and  the  witneffes  will  relate  many  particulars  which  I  have  paffed 
over,  you  cannot  have  the  leaft  opportunity  to  pronounce  Lord  Grofvenor  has  not 
made  out  his  cafe.    If  this  was  a  cafe  depending  upon  nice  ambiguous  proof ;  if  this 
was  a  queftion  upon  which  there  was  a  balance  of  evidence,  it  would  be  proper  to 
enter  into  a  difcuflion  of  the  nature  and  import  of  the  evidence,  to  fupport  fuch  a 
charge,  and  upon  what  principles  you  ought  to  weigh  it,  and  upon  what  circum- 
ftances you  would  form  certain  conclufions ;  if  it  was,  I  fhould  only  mifpend  your 
time.    But  this  is  not  a  caufe  depending  upon  a  courfe  of  equivocal  circumftances 
but  on  the  contrary  innumerable  circumftances  concurring  together  of  incidents 
which  are  impoflible  to  be  explained  away,   and  impoflible  to  receive  an  in- 
nocent conftruction,  not  to  be  taken  only  as  feparate  circumftances,  but  in  that 
view  when  all  is  united  as  equally  incapable  of  being  palliated,  the  united  force 
of  them  is  irrefiftible  to  conviction ;  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difputed  that,  in 
caufes  like  this,  nothing  lefs  than  ocular  witneffes  to  direct  facts  can  be  admitted ;  no 
fuch  rule  has  or  can  prevail  in  this  caufe,  as  in  every  other  caufe  a  ftrong  fubftantial 
proof  operates  with  more  force  than  it  can  in  any  cafe  if  parties  are  wicked  enough  to 
make  up  evidence  to  contradict  the  truth  ;  but  in  this  cafe  there  is  more  in  the  com- 
pafs  of  proof  than  probable  evidence  ;  if  direct  evidence  was  to  be  offered  to  you,  if 
witneffes  were  to  fay  they  faw  them  in  bed  together,  that  would  leave  fomething  to  be 
inferred  by  the  jury,  and  that  inference  may  be  as  well  made  of  other  circumftances 
as  of  that  lingle  circumftance,  as  whether  or  not  it  was  impoflible  that  it  could  happen 
in  any  other  fituation  than  between  fheets.    If  you  were  to  hear  pofitive  witneffes  fay 
they  had  feen  the  parties  in  bed,  I  fhould  think  if  fuch  evidence  was  offered  it  would 
be  a  very  fufpicious  evidence.  In  one  remarkable  caufe  the  fpiritual  court  did  deem  it 
exceedingly  fufpicious,  and  would  not  divorce  the  parties  becaufe  the  parties  are 
never  fo  indifcreet,  but  prudence  may  preferve  them  from  being  found   in  the 
fact.    Gentlemen,  this  is  an  action  now  founded  upon  the  injury  Lord  Grofvenor  has 
fuftained  in  the  relation  of  a  huiband  ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  proved  in  the  fame  courfe, 
as  in  any  other  relation  •,  and  the  evidence  I  have  laid  before  you,  I  am  fure,  if  the 
witneffes  fupport  it,  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  plaintiff's  right  in  a  civil  action:  I 
have  no  objection,  and  I  dare  fay  you  will  find  this  is  a  criminal  tranfaction,  and  the 
law  in  thofe  cafes  is  penal ;  and  the  law  has  fixed  no  other  method  in  fuch  crimes, 
but  a  jury  by  way  of  damages  may  give  them  fatisfaction,  upon  the  confideration  of 
the  injury.    If  that  argument  fhould  be  urged  with  regard  to  the  evidence  that  it  is 
only  circumflantial,  I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt  to  diftinguifh  it,  where  the  evidence  is 
fo  ftrong  between  this  and  any  caufe  of  a  criminal  nature ;  crimes  are  to  be  proved  by 
circumftantial  evidence,  even  murder;  there  is  no  cafe  but  may  be  proved  by  circum- 
flantial evidence,  and  there  is  no  cafe  but  circumftantial  evidence  is  fufficient,,  even 
to  fix  the  party  and  crime,  and  fubject  the  party  to  a  lofs  of  life.    That  could  amount 
to  more  than  the  prefent  cafe  ;  confider  the  circumftances,  the  fcene  at  St.  Alban's 
upon  the  21ft  of  December,  a  gentleman  not  coming  there  accidentally,  but  by  affig- 
nation  with  a  lady  •,  he  is  admitted  in  that  bed-chamber  where  no  perfon  but  Lady 
Grofvenor  could  admit  him  ;  the  door  is  locked  upon  the  infide  ;  he  came  there  know- 
ing her  to  be  there,  and  comes  there  in  difguife,  remains  in  the  houfe  in  that  difguife, 
is  admitted  in  her  bed-chamber  in  an  undue  time  •,  it  certainly  is  not  an  innocent 
meeting,  it  is  in  confequence  of  an  aflignation.    If  I  afk  whatpurpofe  is  the  meeting, 
every  man  can  anfwer  that  queftion,  it  is  evident  enough  what  the  purpofe  was.    If  I 
afk  whether  it  was  completed,  the  anfwer  to  that  is,  yes,  they  were  detected.    If  I  afk 
why  fufficient  time  was  given,  the  witneffes  will  anfwer  that,  it  can  have  but  one  con- 
ftruction, it  denotes  a  criminal  detection  ;   but  the  circumftances  of  that  detection 
fhew  a  criminal  purpofe  actually  completed.  With  regard  to  the  Duke  coming  there, 
it  may  be  laid,  that  the  intention  was  extremely  innocent;  I  prefume  it  may  be  faid 
becaufe  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  only  object  of  the  Duke's  journey  to  St.  Alban's  was 
to  acquaint  Lady  Grofvenor  of  the  reports  in  the  news  papers  that  were  pretty  judicial 
as  to  her  character,  and  he  came  to  acquaint  her  of  it.    Gentlemen,  you  will  confider 
how  abfurd  and  totally  improbable  it  is :  if  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  that 
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communication  to  my  Lady  Grofvenor,  there  was  no  difficulty  of  writing  or  fendino- 
or  waiting  till  the  next  day,  when  fhe  was  to  be  in  London  :  why  difguiTed  >  why  m 
waiting  ?  But  was  it  confulted  with  my  Lady  Grofvenor  that  he  was  to  come  > 
meeting  with  her  was  concerted  to  be  fure,  as  none  could  come  there  but  in  confe- 
quence  of  her  previous  knowledge.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  in  the  houfe  • 
fetting  apart  the  refpecl:  due  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  taking  a  prince  of  the  blood 
out  of  the  queftion,  fuppofing  any  other  perfon  of  the  higheft  condition  in  the  king- 
dom, fuppofing  they  had  been  with  Lady  Grofvenor  at  that  time,  and  that  my  Lord 
Grofvenor  had  arrived  that  evening  in  St.  Alban's,  and  had  come  immediately  to  her 
bed-chamber  and  found  a  man  in  the  bed-chamber  with  her,  fuppofing  any  man  only 
liftening  to  the  firft  dictates  of  jealoufy  had  done  that  which  the  law  in  that  cafe  deems 
juftifiable,  and  if  brought  to  his  trial  upon  it,  is  there  a  jury  upon  that  cafe  that  would  not 
fay  the  man  was  juftifiable  in  that  he  haddeftroyed  a  man  found  in  adultery  with  his  wife? 
That  is  taking  thefaft  in  the  ftrongeft  view  it  can  be  placed,  and  I  have  no  doubt  upon 
ftating  and  proving  the  circumftances  in  that  refpedt,  that  the  jury  will  pronounce  a 
perfon  fo  found  in  fuch  a  fituation,  and  being  in  fuch  a  fituation  as  the  law  allows  nor, 
to  be  a  guilty  perfon.  How  can  the  meetings  at  the  Countefs  DonhofPs  be  account- 
ed for  ?  the  meetings  at  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  own  houfe  in  Pail-Mall  ?  For  it 
will  be  proved  to  you,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  does  in  perfon  go  privately  to  his  houfe ; 
how  can  (he  go  to  fuch  a  houfe  as  his  houfe  in  that  private  manner  with  fecurity  ? 
Her  going  through  the  palace  as  if  me  went  only  to  fee  her  fifter,  was  all  artifice  to 
avoid  a  difcovery  where  fhe  went ;  it  is  impofiible  fhe  could  go  there  with  any  inno- 
cent view.  What  was  wanting  upon  the  occafion  of  their  meeting  at  the  Countefs's  ? 
Was  inclination  wanting  ?  Had  the  Duke  failed  by  referve  ?  At  that  time  the  letters 
tell  you  the  confequence-  he  told  her  he  loved  her,  and  was  happy  that  fhe  loved  him ; 
both  were  young,  no  witnefs  was  by  ;  it  is  impofiible  to  imagine  all  had  not  pafifed. 
that  was  necefTary  to  pafs  to  complete  Lord  Grofvenor's  difhonour.  If  we  lay  that 
out  of  the  queftion,  confider  the  nature  of  the  letters  themfelves ;  I  will  not  talk  of 
the  letters  that  were  wrote  to  Lady  Grofvenor  in  that  interval  when  a  woman's  fenti- 
ments,  from  a  thought  of  religion,  mould  have  been  all  excited  another  way  •,  then 
fhe  was  receiving  and  returning  letters  from  the  Duke,  that  it  muft  be  impofiible  for 
a  modeft  woman  to  receive  without  being  looked  upon  with  a  degree  of  blame.  But 
confider  the  other  letters  wrote  from  on  board  his  fhip,  the  letters  I  have  already  men- 
tioned to  you,  which  tells  her,  "  I  had  you  upon  the  dear  little  couch,"  alluding  in 
direft  terms  to  the  fcenes  to  which  that  couch  had  been  a  witnefs  :  it  is  im- 
pofiible for  perfons  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  Duke  and  Lady  Grofvenor,  who 
were  bred  up  with  people  of  decency  and  refpeft,  and  whofe  language  muft  have 
been  modeft  and  correct  from  their  education,  to  talk  in  plainer  terms  than  could 
be  exprefled  in  modeft  terms.  What  does  he  mean  by  their  mutual  feelings  and 
lituations  ?  Is  it  poflible  to  allude  more  directly  to  or  tell  in  plainer  terms  the  circum- 
flance  in  Lady  DonhofPs  houfe  ?  It  carries  with  it  the  ftrongeft  conviction  pofiible;  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  other  expreffions  in  the  letter  ;  the  whole  terms  of  the  letter, 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  language  fhews  the  circumftance  now  brought  to  you  to  deter- 
mine upon  :  in  the  letter  he  blefies  the  moment  that  has  made  her  generous  enough 
to  own  her  paffion  for  him  :  every  body  in  the  world  knows  the  reafon 
of  that  to  be  what  is  underftood  to  be  the  proving  and  giving  the  laft  fatal  proof  of 
her  paffion,  by  owning  her  paffion.  He  concludes  one  letter  with  faying,  "  he  is  fure 
"  fhe  will  never  repent  it :"  what  more  is  neceffary  to  fupport  this  action  in  ther 
ftricteft  fenfe  of  the  cafe?  confider  the  journey  into  Chefhire,  confider  with  yourfelves 
a  moment,  what  it  muft  coft  him  in  his  own  mind  to  fubmit  to  many  things  that  oc- 
curred in  the  courfeof  that  journey,  and  how  eager  he  muft  hare  been  in  the  induc- 
tion of  Lady  Grofvenor ;  thole  mortifying  circumftances  that  obliged  him  to  keep 
company  with  his  own  porter,  who  appeared  as  his  fervant  and  fometimes  companion, 
to  a  perfon  educated  as  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  been,  and  at  that  diftance  from  home, 
who  ufually  is  accompanied  by  royalty  and  ufed  to  that  refpeit  •,  I  don't  know  any 
circumftance  more  difficult  to  fuggeft  than  the  familiarity  thole  perfons  had  with  him  ; 
all  that  is  overcome,  all  that  had  led  him  through  that  difficulty,  all  overbalanced 
every  confideration  •,  he  forgot  what  he  owed  to  himfelf,  to  his  birth,  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  facred  rights  of  matrimony  he  forgot  that  and  his  own  dignity,  and  his 
birth,  and  all  in  the  courfe  of  months  together,  by  repeated  ads  demonitrating  thofe 
maxims,  the  whole  of  which  we  will  prove  in  the  prefent  caufe  :  it  is  impofiible  to  be 
mifunderftood  by  a  jury  accuftomed  to  confider  the  nature  of  evidence  ;  they  muft 
obferve  with  what  view  his  Royal  Highnefs  condefcended  to  lay  afide  his  dignity  forfo 
many  months  together  ;  it  is  impofiible  for  him  not  to  gain  the  objea  he  fought  after 
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with  lb  much  difficulty,  and  that  all  his  endeavours  fhould  happen  to  prove  ineffectual, 
which  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  witneffes  who  fpeak  to  the  confufion 
of  the  parties,  and  againft  his  own  letters,  and  it  would  overturn  all  idea  of  evidence  and 
certainty.  Incaufesofthiskind,it  exceeds  the  credulity  of  any  perfons  of  the  moil  bounded 
inclination  to  advance  her  honour  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  impofe  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  world ;  it  is  impoffible  fo  many  abiurdities  fhould  impofe  upon  your 
judgement.    I  mould  here  conclude  the  caufe,  and  give  you  no  farther  trouble  til!  the 
evidence  has  been  heard,  if  I  had  reafon  to  imagine,  I  fhould  have  occafion  to  addreik 
you  a  fecond  time  ;  as  I  do  believe  it  is  probable  I  mail  not  have  an  opportunity  of  tak- 
ing up  anymore  of  your  time  in  what  occurs  to  me  at  prefent,  I  fhall  iiibmit  to  your 
confideration  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  damages.    In  all  cafes  the 
damages  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  injury,  and  the  quality  of  the  injury,  and  in  all 
cafes  it  depends  upon  the  character  and  fituation  of  the  injured  perfon,  and  of  the  per- 
fon  who  has  committed  the  injury  j  confider  then  the  fhort  ftateof  this  caufe,  his  Royal 
Highnefs  is  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  he  has  debauched  the  wife  of  a  peer  of  England. 
If  you  confider  the  perfons,  there  is  no  fum  of  damages  fufHcient;  if  you  confider  the 
example  with  regard  to  the  public,  no  imaginary  Cum  is  too  high.    This,  as  I  began  in 
the  opening  to  ftate  to  you,  is  the  firft  inftance  where  an  action  of  the  kind  has  been 
brought  againft  a  perfon  of  the  defendant's  high  rank  and  quality,  and  it  depends  to- 
tally and  entirely  upon  your  verdict,  whether  this  is  the  laft  occafion  that  ever  will  be 
given  for  fuch  an  action  as  this.    All  men  know,  you  muft  know  gentlemen,  from 
your  obfervation  of  the  world,  from  reading  and  experience,  that  the  conductor  princes 
is  an  object  of  national  as  well  as  private  concern-,  that  their  elevated  fituation  gives 
them  many  facilities  of  obtaining  the  accomplifhment  of  moft  irregular  wifhess  the 
refpect  paid  to  their  rank  will  introduce  them  in  fituations  which  arc  denied  to  private 
perfons ;  and  will  impofe  greatly  upon  the  vanity  of  a  woman,  nay,  even  upon  the 
vanity  of  men,  who  think  themfelves  honoured  to  have  the  notice  of  a  prince  -,  in  the 
courfe  of  their  family  they  are  too  long  permitted  to  be  unfufpected :  you  kn  >w  of  how1 
much  confequence  it  is  to  check  thefe  irregularities,  in  crccr  c>  dcr'.ve  a.  beneficial 
example  through  all  ranks  of  fociety.    Gentlemen,  I  have  already  admitted  i  ihould 
have  no  objection  to  confider  this  with  refpect  to  the  evidence  given  as  a* criminal  c;ife,- 
with  refpect  to  the  damages  you  are  to  give,  and  the  council  for  the  defendant  can  have 
no  objection  to  take  it  io  in  this  caufe.  It  has  been  ufual  to  confider  thefe  cafes  as  cri- 
minal, and  the  judges  have  formerly  formed  their  directions  upon  this  principle,  the 
quality  of  the  defendant,  and  example  with  regard  to  the  public,  which  were  the  only 
confederations-,  who  the  plaintiff  is,  is  totally  immaterial  ;  put  him  upon  a  level  with 
every  other  fubject,  and  confider  the  quality  of  the  defendant,  and  the  influence  arifing 
upon  it-,  confider  what  is  the  punifhment  and  damages  due  upon  fuch  an  offence,  in 
fuch  a  cafe  as  this ;  in  all  caufes  this  has  been  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  was  taken. 
If  the  defendant  had  been  a  domeftic,  and  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  a  crime,  it  would 
have  much  aggravated  the  guilt,  and  fuch  a  circumftance  and  the  punifhment  ought 
to  be  more  fevere.    I  have  heard  of  an  unfortunate  cafe,  where  the  plaintiff  was  a  noble 
lord  in  Ireland,  and  the  offender  was  a  near  relation  to  him.  and  the  refentment  of  the 
jury  made  them  give  a  verdict  of  perpetual  banifhment;  they  thought  it  unfit  for  him 
to  live  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  verdict  had  that  effect  to  drive  him  out  of  Ireland: 
and  in  another  cafe,  where  the  offender  was  a  domeftic,  and  the  man  not  worth  five 
millings  in  the  world,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  5000/.  taking  for  an  example, 
that  the  punifhment  Chould  amount  to  perpetual  imprifonment  of  the  party.    I  remem- 
ber upon  the  cafe  of  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  an  apprentice,  being  guilty 
of  criminal  convention,  and  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  100/.  damages  againft  the  boy, 
that  v/as  proved  to  be  not  worth  a  {hilling  in  the  world,  for  the  fake  of  imprifonment. 
Gentlemen,  how  to  draw  conclufions  with  regard  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  defen- 
dant, I  own  I  am  at  a  lofs,  becaufe  the  naming  him  is  fufHcient  -,  it  is  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  entitled  by  his  birth  to  every  degree  of  refpect,  in  whole  conduct  the  public  is 
deeply  interefted,  whofe  example  as  vicious  in  his  high  fituation  is  moft  dangerous-,  a 
precedent  for  damages  in  fuch  cafes  as  this  I  can  find  none,  but  one  inftance  upon 
record  where  a  prince  of  the  blood  has  been  the  party  upon  record  in  a  court  of  juftice  -, 
but  then  the  prince  was  the  plaintiff,  and  the  brother  of  king  Charles  II.  it  was  an 
action  for  words  fpoken,  and  becaufe  of  the  quality  of  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  thought 
proper  to  give  the  prince  100,000/.  in  damages-,  this  is  an  inftance  appearing  upon 
record.    In  this  cafe  the  prince  appears  as  defendant.    If  that  prince,  the  Duke  of 
York,  had  been  the  defendant,  there  the  jury  would  not  have  hefitated  to  have  given 
the  fame  fum  againft  him,  which  was  extorted  from  a  perfon  of  no  rank.  Gentlemen, 
5  if 
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if  this  cafe  had  then  happened,  if  the  action  had  been  brought  againft  that  prince, 
much  alleviation  and  much  extenuation  might  have  been  urged  in  that  behalf;  firft,  the 
corruption  of  a  licentious  court;  in  the  next  place,  the  daily  example  of  the  prince  upon 
the  throne,  whofe  conduct  was  publicly  irregular.    In  the  prefent  cafe,  happy  for  this 
kingdom,  no  fuch  circumftance  of  alleviation  can  be  urged :  his  Royal  Highnefs  has  in 
his  own  family  nothing  but  the  firft  example  of  piety  and  conjugal  fidelity;  it  would 
be  happy  if  his  majefty's  regular  conduct  could  diffufe  into  his  family,  and  diffufe  into 
his  iubjects,  to  make  them  pure  as  he  is :  therefore  it  will  admit  of  no  extenuation  in 
this  cafe;  upon  the  contrary,  you  will  admit  it  is  a  circumftance  of  aggravation,  as  he 
was  unfeduced  by  domeftic  example,  that  his  Royal  .Highnefs  fhould  unfortunately 
make  himfelf  the  firft  inftance  where  a  brother  of  a  family  upon  the  throne  has  feduced 
the  wife  of  a  peer  of  England.  Now  concerning  the  damages,  with  refpect  to  the  defen- 
dant, I  mould  conceive  the-fevereft  verdict  you  can  poflibly  give  is  for  the  defendant 
the  moft  falutary  :   for  it  cannot  exift  that  no  damages  you  can  give  will  have  the 
effect  intended  by  the  jury;  but  the  fevereft  verdict,  with  regard  to  him,  will  have  the 
moft  falutary  efFeft:  in  the  firft  place,  it  will  teach  his  Royal  Highnefs  this  great  and 
tifeful  leflon,  that  the  laws  of  England  in  the  hands  of  an  Englifh  jury  are  fuperior  to 
the  moft  elevated  degree  of  rank,  and  it  will  urge  him  to  principles  more  noble  than 
the  leduction  of  a  nobleman's  wife  ;  it  will  teach  him  what  his  anceftors  have  done  in 
making  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  they  can  punifh  even  in  the  perfon  of  a  prince, 
and  they  can  reward  nobly  in  the  perfon  of  a  prince  :  it  has  been  the  cafe  in  many  in- 
ftances ;  this  will  correct  his  exceiTes,  and  would  with  the  fame  liberality  reward  his 
merit,  and  ftate  his  merit  in  a  point  of  light  equal  with  the  rank  he  fupports.  In  what- 
ever light  the  public  may  have  unfortunately  held  him,  they  cannot  regard  your  verdict 
in  a  wrong  light ;  for  the  extraordinary  attendance  fhews  the  anxiety  of  the  public,  and 
it  is  not  only  from  curiofity,  but  anxiety  to  fee  to  what  degree  you  will  carry  your 
refentment  againft  fuch  a  crime,  fo  fatal  and  dangerous  to  the  world  and  fociety. 
Gentlemen,  the  cuftody  of  a  public  example  refts  in  your  hands,  and  when  compared 
to  that,  the  honour  of  an  Englifh  nobleman  is  an  indifferent  fubject;  the  chaftity  of 
women,  and  the  fanctity  of  marriage,  all  depend  upon  the  imprefiion  your  verdict 
will  give;  from  the  weight  and  importance  of  fuch  a  tranfaction  as  this,  committed  by 
a  perlbn  fituated  fo  high  as  the  prefent  defendant  is.    I  am  convinced  the  expectation 
of  the  public  will  not  be  deceived :  good  men  will  find  vice  checked  in  this  inftance  in 
fo  fjgnal  a  manner,  that  it  will  operate  in  reformation  much  beyond  this  particular 
inftance  ;  to  fhew  young  men,  diforderly  licentious  men,  indulging  and  abufing  the 
facility  their  title,  rank  and  fortunes  give  them,  that  an  Englifh  jury  confider  the  rights 
of  fociety,  as  not  to  permit  the  facred  rights  of  marriage  to  be  facrificed  to  the  inordi- 
nate wifhes  of  young  men,  and  that  no  rank  will  protect  them  from  your  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  juftice  ;  and  the  greater  the  offender,  it  is  juft  the  punifhment  fhould  be  in 
proportion.   Upon  thefe  confiderations  I  fliail  fubmit  the  caufe  to  you;  it  is  probable  I 
fhall  have  no  opportunity  of  making  any  more  obfervations ;  and  to  conclude,  I  could 
wilh  to  have  ftated  this  cafe  with  all  its  weight,  and  with  all  imaginable  candour  in  my 
power;  and  in  the  opening  of  the  evidence,  if  I  have  inattentionally  ftated  any  circum- 
itance  to  which  there  is  no  pofitive  evidence,  it  is  contrary  to  my  intention,  and  I  hope 
you  will  overlook  it.  I  have  ftated  as  carefully  as  I  can  the  circumftances  which  I  am 
confident  will  be  given  in  evidence;  if  I  have  gone  farther,  I  hope  you  will  attribute  it 
on  my  part  as  a  mere  miftake. 


The  Reverend  Mr.  Taylor  examined. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lord  Grofvenor? 
A.  Yes. 

<s>.  Do  you  know  Lady  Grofvenor? 
A.  Yes. 

Do  you  know  when  they  were  married  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  married  them  July  the  19th,  1764. 
&  Where? 

A.  St.  George's  Hanover  Square. 

e).  Did  you'live  in  the  family  before  this  affair  happened? 
A.  Yes. 

G).  Upon  what  terms  did  they  live  together? 
A.  Mutual  affection,  I  believe. 
£>.  How  many  children  are  there? 

x  D  d.  Only 
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A.  Only  one  child,  I  believe. 

£).  Were  they  always  upon  good  terms  ? 

A.  I  never  faw  any  time  when  they  were  otherwife> 

Crofs  Examination. 

§.  You  did  not  mean  to  fpeak  with  reference  to  any  particular  time,  but  always 
known  to  be  fo  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Elizabeth  Sutton  fworn. 

Where  did  you  live  in  May  laffc  was  a  twelve-month  ? 
A.  At  the  Countefs  Donhoff's. 
£>.  Are  you  a  fervant  there? 

A.  No,  I  only  take  care  of  the  houfe  in  her  abfence. 

£>.  When  did  you  take  that  care  upon  you  ? 

A.  About  the  8th  of  May. 

^.  Did  the  Countefs  go  out  of  town  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

£\  Do  you  know  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

<5>.  When  did  Lady  Grofvenor  come  to  the  houfe  ? 

A.  My  Lady  went  out  of  town  and  came  back  the  Monday  after. — Lady  Grofvenor 
vifited  my  Lady  when  me  was  in  town. — My  Lady  went  out  of  town  again. 
%  When? 

A.  About  a  weeks  time,  and  then  lhe  ftaid  five  weeks. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  Lady  Grofvenor  coming  to  the  houfe  fj 
A.  The  day  my  Lady  went  out  of  town,  Lady  Grofvenor  came. 
5^.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it,  can  you  remember? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  paft  feven,  and  near  eight  at  night,  as  near  as  I  can  giiefsJ 

£K  Was  your  Lady  out  of  town  then  ? 

A.  She  went  out  of  town  that  afternoon. 

£1  What  happened  when  Lady  Grofvenor  came? 

A.  She  afkcd  for  my  Lady,  I  faid  flie  was  our.  of  town. — Lady  Grofvenor  faid  lhe 
knew  my  Lady  would  be  in  town  that  evening,  and  when  her  Ladyfhip  faid  fo,  I  did 
not  know  what  fhe  expected — I  did  not  expect  my  Lady. — Lady  Grofvenor  came  in, 
and  faid  her  brother  would  come,  or  afked  me  whether  her  brother  was  come,  one  or 
the  other  I  am  fure. 

g).  Where  did  Lady  Grofvenor  go  then? 

A.  Directly  up  flairs  into  the  drawing  room. 

£\  What  happened  then  ? 

A.  I  can't  be  fure,  but  I  think  I  ftaid  in  the  hall  below  flairs  to  take  care  of  the  door. 
Did  any  other  perfon  come  that  evening  ? 

A.  In  about  half  an  hour  there  came  a  perfon  in  a  chair  with  a  double  knock;  I 
opened  it,  and  the  chair  was  brought  into  the  hall  with  the  curtains  clofe;  the  man 
opened  the  top  of  the  chair,  and  a  gentleman  got  out  and  run  up  flairs  directly. 

^  Did  you  obferve  his  perfon  ? 

A.  I  faw  nothing  but  his  back;  he  had  a  blue  coat  on. 

£).  Then  as  foon  as  he  got  out  of  the  chair,  he  ran  up  flairs? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  very  quick,  and  went  into  the  room  where  lady  Grofvenor  was. 

£>.  Did  you  fee  him  there? 

A.  I  did. 

Q  What  happened  while  they  were  there  ? 

A.  I  Maid  below  fome  rime  to  fhut  the  door  after  the  two  chairmen,  and  then  I  went 
down  flairs  about  my  bufinefs.  When  it  was  time  for  to  light  candles,  I  took  candles 
into  the  room,  and  a  pair  of  fnufTers :  when  I  went  up  to  the  door  I  knocked  at  it, 
and  I  think  one  of  them  laid,  Come  in:  I  went  in  directly;  when  I  came  in,  the 
gentleman  and  the  lady  were  fitting  upon  the  couch,  Lady  Grofvenor  at  the  top,  and 
the  gentleman  at  the  bottom. 

Court  <f>.  How  did  you  fay  they  were  fitting  on  the  couch  ? 

A.  The  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  boctom,  but  clofe  to  each  other? 

Council  O.  You  was  Ipeaking  about  candles. 

A.  Yes, 
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f-f  vVlu  WCnt  t0  uarry  the  Candles  t0  a  tablc  by  the  couch>  the  gentleman 
laid,  t>ut  them  upon  that  table,  and  that  was  at  the  further  end  of  the  room-  I  put 
them  there  according  to  his  orders,  and  then  I  ihut  the  windows,  all  but  one  as  was 
near  the  couch  and  as  1  was  big  with  child  I  could  not  conveniently  set  at  it  Lady 
Grofvenor  and  I  was  both  big  with  child  at  the  fame  time,  and  both  laid  in  in  one 
month. 

Court.  When  did  Lady  Grofvenor  lay  in  ? 

A  I  was  brought  to  bed  the  24th  of  June,  and  (he  lay  in  the  fame  month  1  (he  was 
very  big  with  child  then  as  well  as  myfelf  •  I  could  not  get  by  and  I  left  that  one  win- 
dow unihut. 

£>.  Can  you  tell  how  long  the  lady  and  gentleman  ftaid? 

A.  I  think  Lady  Grofvenor's  coach  came  for  her  about  a  quarter  after  ten,  or  there- 
abouts. 

^  What  day  of  May  was  it  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was  the  18th  of  May.  My  Lady  came  home  from  the  country  and 
ftaid  fome  days,  then  went  again ;  I  know  it  was  the  latter  end  of  May,  but  1  can't 
fay  exactly  to  a  day. 

£K  Can  you  remember  Lady  Grofvenor's  coming  again?  Was  the  Countefs  in  town? 

A.  When  I  went  into  the  room  with  the  candles,  the  gentleman  faid,  Is  vour 
rniftrefs  come  home?  I  faid  no-,  then  he  faid,  Do  you  know  whether  fne  will  come? 
I  anfwered,  I  did  not  know. 

Q  Lady  Grofvenor  went  away  in  her  own  coach  ? 

A.  Yes. 

When  did  the  gentleman  go  away  ? 

A.  When  the  lady  went  away  I  ftaid  fome  time  below  (lairs,  and  then  I  wondered 
the  gentleman  did  not  go  with  Lady  Grofvenor  in  the  coach.  I  ftaid  fome  time 
to  fee  if  he  wanted  me  to  call  him  a  coach  or  a  chair;  at  laft  he  came  down  with  a  candle, 
and  faid,  Are  you  in  the  houfe  alone  ?  I  faid  no,  I  am  not,  my  hufbar.d  and  family  are 
in  the  houfe;  I  opened  the  door,  and  he  went  away  without  coach  or  chair. 

j^.  While  you  were  together,  did  you  make  any  obfervations  of  him  ? 

A.  I  did,  he  flared  up  in  this  manner;  he  was  fuch  a  fize  as  that  gentleman;  he  was 
a  fair  gentleman  with  large  eyes. 

Do  you  remember  how  he  was  dreft  ? 

A.  I  faw  a  fear  on  his  cheek ;  he  put  his  great  coat  up  to  his  neck,  fo  —  {fulling  her 
cloak  tip  to  ber  neck.) 

<2>.  Did  you  lee  that  gentleman  again  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Give  us  an  account  when  he  came  again  ? 
A.  The  next  day  both  came  again. 
£>.  Which  came  firft  ? 

A.  Lady  Grofvenor  came  firft,  and  the  gentleman  afterwards  in  the  fame  manner  as 
before;  I  carried  candles  in  again,  and  placed  them  on  the  farther  table  myfelf,  with- 
out his  bidding  ;  he  afked  whether  the  Countefs  was  come  home  yet  ?  I  anfwered  no : 
Lady  Grofvenor  faid,  Certainly  fhe  will  be  in  town  to  night;  the  gentleman  faid  no 
more. 

The  queftion  firft  afked  was  by  the  gentleman  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  came  in  the  fame  manner  this  fecond  time.  I  took  the  candles  as  be- 
fore, and  fhut  up  the  windows  the  fame  as  before.  Lady  Grofvenor's  coach  came;  I 
bid  her  fervants  take  care  of  the  houfe,  while  I  went  up  ftairs  to  acquaint  her  Ladyfhip ; 
ftie  came  down  and  went  away,  and  he  went  away  in  the  fame  manner :  I  faid  to 
my  hufband,  the  lady  is  gone,  do  you  go  and  wait  and  let  the  gentleman  out ;  he  went 
and  let  him  out ;  then  my  hufband  faid,  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  1  faid  is  it  not  th* 
lady's  brother  ?  my  hufband  faid  no,  it  is  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

£\  How  long  were  ther  together  this  time  ?  what  hour  did  they  come  and  go  away  ? 

A.  Eleven  o'clock. 

<2>.  When  did  they  come  ? 

A.  In  the  evening  between  feven  and  eight  o'clock. 

jj).  Can  you  tell  whether  the  gentleman  came  after  the  lady  that  night  ? 

A.  I  can't  fay  whether  he  did  not  come  firft  one  night,  but  I  can't  tell  which  night. 

How  many  times  might  they  come  in  this  manner  ? 
A.  I  think  they  came  three  or  four  nights. 
£>.  Was  the  couch  there  each  night  ? 
J.  Yes,  it  was- 
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jfy.  I  think  you  faid  Lady  Grofvenor  came  in  her  own  coach,  with  her  fervants,  and 
he  came  in  a  chair  and  walked  away  ? 
A.  Yes. 

And  they  came  about  feven  or  eight  o'clock,  and  went  away  about  ten  ? 
A.  Yes,  and  one  night  eleven. 

£>.  Within  two  or  three  days  of  each  other  about  the  fame  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  all  the  fame  time. 

£K  You  took  him  to  be  Lady  Grofvenor's  brother,  till  your  huflband  told  you  it  was 
the  Duke  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  underftood  him  to  be  the  lady's  brother. 

<^>.  So  when  Lady  Grofvenor  came  into  your  miftrefs's  houfe,  Ihe  talked  to  you  fup- 
pofing  your  Lady  was  coming  home  ? 

A.  She  always  faid  fhe  expected  fhe  would  be  at  home  that  night. 
6).  When  you  carried  in  the  candles  you  was  told  to  come  in  ? 
A.  Yes. 

6\  And  you  then  did  as  you  have  told  us  ? 
A.  I  did. 

<2>.  The  Duke  came  in  a  chair  ? 
A.  Yes. 

6K  Lady  Grofvenor  and  your  miftrefs  vifited  when  fhe  was  in  town? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Samuel  Sutton  examined. 
§).  Are  you  the  hufband  of  the  laft  witnefs  ? 
A.  I  am. 

<3\  Do  you  know  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  perfon  ? 
A.  Yes. 

£>.  Did  you  fee  him  at  the  Countefs  Donhoff's  ? 
A.  I  faw  him  once  there. 

At  what  part  of  the  houfe  ? 
A.  I  let  him  out  of  the  door. 

<3>.  You  are  certain  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 
A.  Yes. 

<3>.  You  told  your  wife  it  was  the  Duke? 
A.  Yes. 

John  Bourne  examined. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  the  Countefs  DonhofPs. 

How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? 
A.  Upwards  of  three  years. 

£{.  Have  you  feen  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  your  houfe  ? 

A.  I  faw  him  there  twice. 

§).  Was  you  ever  at  his  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q  In  Pali-Mall  ? 
A.  Yes. 

When? 
A.  About  a  year  ago. 

Did  he  fpeak  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes.    He  afked  me  to  take  a  letter  to  Lady  Grofvenor  for  him,  and  defired  me 
not  to  tell  the  Countefs. 
.  i^.  What  further  directions  did  he  give  you  ? 
A.  The  anfwer  I  was  to  have  was  to  be  directed  to  the  Countefs  *  I  was  to  give  my 
Lady's  compliments  as  if  it  came  from  her. 
£>.  What  was  you  to  do  with  the  anfwer  ? 
vl.  To  carry  it  to  the  Duke. 
Q  Did  you  receive  any  anfwer? 
A.  Yes. 

&  Did  you  carry  it  to  the  Duke  ? 
A.  Yes. 

£>.  Did  he  give  you  any  reward  ? 

A.  Yes,  half  a  guinea.  Crofs 
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Crofs  Examination. 

Q  Are  you  fervant  to  the  Countefs  DonhofP 
A  Yes,  Sir. 

Waintip  Council 'My  Lord,  the  officer  of  Doftor's  Commons  is  here. 
Defendant  i  Louncil.  I  admit  the  lezters. 


Letter  B  read  in  Court. 

My  ever  deareft  Lcue. 

JJOIVj  ry  I  am  that  I  am  deprived  the  pleafure  of  feeing  this  Evening  but  especially  as 
you  an  in  pain  God  grant  it  ov:r  upon  my  knees  I  beg  it  altho'  it  may  Zo  of  for  a  few 
dps  it  mujt  return  and  then  you  will  be  easy  my  only  Joy  will  be  happy,  how  L all  I  thank 
for  your  very  kind  Note  your  tender  Manner  of  expr  effing  your  self  calling  me  your  dear  friend 
and  at  this  time  that  you  fioould  recollect  me.    I  wifh  I  dare  lye  all  the  while  by  your  Bed  and 

JSurje  you  for  you  will  have  nobody  near  you  that  loves  you  as  I  do  thou  deareft  Angel  of 

my  Soul  V  that  I  could  but  bare  your  pain  fr  you  I  fhould  be  happy  what  grieves  me  moft 
that  they  who  ought  to  feel  dont  know  inejlimable  Prize  the  Treajure  they  have  in  you— 
thank  God  if  it  fhould  happen  now  Mr.  Crcper  is  out  of  Town  and  you  may  be  quiet  for  a  few 

days  t-I  Jhall  go  out  of  Town  tonight  but  Jhall  fax  jujl  for  an  anfwer  pray  if  you  can 

ju/t  write  me  word  how  you  find  yourfelf,  I  Jhall  be  in  Town  by  eight  Tomorrow  Evening  in 
hopes  of  h  aring  again  I  am  fure  my  Angel  is  not  in  greater  pain  than  what  my  heart  feels  for 

my  aaorable  Angel  1  fnt  this  by  D  fervant  floe  is  gone  to  Ranelagb  do  if  you  write 

direel  it  to  her  the  Boy  has  my  or.,ers  &  will  bring  it  to  mc— Adieu  God  blefs  you  and  I  hope 
before  morning  your  dear  little  one 

Di reded  to 
Lady  Grofvenor. 

Letter  C  read  in  Court. 

My  dear  little  Angel, 

J  Am  this  infant  going  out  of  Town  ten  thoufand  thanks  for  your  kind  note  I  am  furc 
nothing  could  make  my  aking  heart  to  night  bearable  to  me  than  when  you  fay  you  are 
fenfMe  how  much  7  love  you  pray  God  it  may  be  over  before  Morning  or  that  you  may  be  better 
I  flail  be  in  Town  at  eight  o'clock  for  I  Jhall  long  to  know  how  you  are  dent  mention  to  D 
that  I  wrote  by  her  fervant  to  you  for  I  have  ordered  him  not  to  tell  —  Adieu  Good  night 
God  blefs  the  Angel  of  my  Soul  Joy  Cf  Happinefs  Wftfamt  whom  I  have  no  comfort  and  With 
whom  all  heppi-.efs  alive  au  revoir  I  hope  very  foon 

Directed  to 
Lady  Grofvenor. 

Letter  D  read  in  Court. 

My  dear  little  Angel, 

J  IVrote  mylafl  letter  to  you  yefterday  at  eleven  o'clock  juft  when  we  failed 7 dincdat  two  o' 'clock 
and  as  for  the  afternoon  I  had  fome  mafic  I.bave  my  own  fervent  onboard  that  plays  and  a 
couple  oj  Hands  from  London  for  the  fix  weels  I  am  out — we  were  a  good  many  at  Dinner  I 
had  about  o.  people  Tejlerday  and  (hall  have  more  when  the  rejl  of  my  Squadron  joins  me  they 

(laid  with  me  till  near  feven  1  got  to  fupper  about  <j  o'clock  but  I  could  not  Eat,  and  fogot 

to  bed  about  10  1  then  prayed  for  you  my  deareft  love  kiiTed  your  cleared  little  Hair 

and  h 
arms 
alas 

half  paft  five  and  went  upon  « 
about  an  hour  till  Barring  ton  came  to  me  we  then  breakfefed  a  •'■out  eight  o'clock  and  bv  nine 
I  began  and  exercifed  the  Ships  under  my  command  till  twelve  it  is  now  one  and  when  I finijb 
this  iCtt,  r  to  you  my  dear  Love  I  jhall  drejs  and  10  to  dinner  at  two  o'clock  it  is  e  rule-  on  board 

\-..        .   I  Kt  n     .     •  j  r ./   It  j'tJ  X.1- 1  ....  TjL„tfLi 


arv  o  oajicn  uraers  rcuayjor  ive  riea  unaer  my  loiuiuanu  ucju/c  1  i/cgin  tu  c^nnji.  »/-■.«»  * 
am  fure  the  account  of  this  days  duly  can  be  no  pleafure  to  you  my  love  yet  it  is  exactly  what 
I  have  done  and  as  I promifed you  always  to  let  you  know  my  motions  and  thoughts  I  have  now 
perfor-i  cdmy  promife  this  day  to  you  and  always  will  untill  the  very  lajl  letter  you  final!  have 
fromm:  which  will  be  when  I  between  h  &?  6  weeks  hence  fend  the  Admiralty  word  that  J 
am  arrived  at  Spithead  then  I  Jhall. only  wait  juft  for  their  anfwer  which  will  fa  with  mc  in 
a  jew  hours  to  fir  ike  my  flag  and  thenlfioall  return  to  you  that  infant  0'  my  love  mad  and 
happy  beyond  my f elf  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you  and  have  thought  of  you  ever  fince  I  have  ban 
feparatcd  from  you  the  wind  king  contrary  to  day  about  enc  Ifut  of  dinner  till  three  o'clock 
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in  order  to  anchor  Ships  for  this  Night  in  Portland  Road  juft  off  Weymouth  about  i  Miles 
I  hope  to  fail  tomorrow  by  5  in  the  morning  1  hope  you  are  well  I  am  jure  I  need  not  tell  you 
I  have  had  nothing  in  my  thoughts  but  your  dearfelf  and  long  for  the  lime  to  come  back  again 
to  you  I  will  all  the  while  take  care  of myfelf becaufe  you  dcfire  my  dear  little  Friend  does  the 
Angel  of  my  heart  pray  do  you  take  care  of  y  our f elf  for  the  fake  of  your  faithful  fervent  who 
lives  but  to  love  you  to  adore  you,  and  to  blefs  the  moment  that  has  made  you  generous  enough 
to  own  it  to  him  I  hope  my  dear  nay  I  will  dare  to  fay  you  never  will  have  reafon  to  repent  it^ 
the  Wind  was  not  fo  contrary  but  we  could  have  failed  on  but  I  told  Bcirrington  that  as  it 
was  not  fair  I  would  anchor  efpecially  as  I  could  fend  one  of  my  Frigates  in  for  that  I  had 
difpatches  of  consequence  to  send  to  London  indeed  my  dear  Angel  I  need  not  tell  you  I  know 
'  you  read  the  reason  too  well  that  made  me  do  so  it  was  to  write  to  you  for  God  knows  I  wrote 
to  no  one  else  nor  shall  I  at  any  other  but  to  the  King  God  bless  you  moft  amiable  and  dearest 
little  creature  living — aimons  toujour s  mon  adorable  petite  amour  je 

vous  adore  plusque  la  vie  mesme 
I  have  been  reading  for  about  an  hour  this  morning  in  Prior  and  find  these  few  lines  just 
now  applicable  to  us 

Now  oft  had  Henry  changed  his  sly  disguise, 
Unmarked  by  all  but  beauteous  Harriets  eyes ; 
Oft  had  found  means  alone  to  fee  the  Dame, 
And  at  her  feet  to  breath  his  amorous  flame  ; 
And  oft  the  pangs  of  absence  to  remove 
By  letters  soft  interpreters  of  love 
Till  time  and  induflry  ( the  mighty  two 
That  bring  our  wifhes  nearer  to  our  view) 
Made  him  perceive  that  the  inclining  fair 
Received  his  vows  with  no  reluctant  Ear; 
That  Venus  had  confirmed  her  equal  reign 
And  dealt  to  Harriets  heart  a  share  of  Henry'.?  pain. 

Such  is  my  amusement  to  read  those  sorts  of  things  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  mutual  feel- 
ings and  fituations  now  God  blefs  you  till  I  shall  again  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  to  you, 
1  fjall  write  to  you  a  Letter  a  Day  as  many  days  as  you  mifs  herein  of  me  when  I  do  they  shall 
all  come  Friday  1 6  June  God  blefs  I  shant  forget  you  God  knows  you  have  told  me  so  before  I 
have  your  heart  and  it  lies  warm  in  my  breafi  I  hope  mine  feels  as  easy  to  you  thou  joy  of  my 
life  adieu 
Directed  to 

Lady  Grofvenor 

Letter  E  read  in  Court. 

Portland  Road  Saturday  1  yth  June 

My  ever  deareft  little  Angel, 
cr'HE  Wind  to  day  is  not  fair  fo  Ifhall  lay  here  in  Portland  Road  till  it  is  and  take  this 
precious  moment  in  fending  this  other  Note  to  you  I  hope  it  will  find  you  well  and  that  you 
are  not  afraid  of  being  gone  out  of  Town  before  I  return  back  to  you  thou  lovelieft  deareft  Soul 
I  have  been  reading  fmce  my  laft  Note  of  Yefterday  to  you  a  great  deal  out  of  Prior  keeping 
the  Heroine  bye  till  I  have  read  quite  thro'  and  find  many  things  in  it  to  correfpond  with  us 
exaclly 

Hear  folemn  Jove;  and  confeious  Venus  hear; 
And  thou  bright  Maid,  believe  me,  whilft  I  fwear, 
No  Time,  no  Change  no  Future  Flame  fh all  move 
The  well  placed  Bafts  of  my  lofting  Love. 

Do  not  think  I  wanted  this  Book  with  me  to  tell  me  how  well  I  loved  you^  you  know  the 
very  Feelings  of  My  heart  yet  it  is  great  pleafure  when  lam  reading  1 0  find  fach  paffages  that 
coincide  fo  much  with  my  own  ideas  of  dear  you,  I  will  write  conftantly  it  is  my  only  enter- 
tainment  that  and  hearing  from  you  will  be  except  my  Duty  on  board  the  only  thought  or 
employment  Ifhall  have  or  even  wijh  I  have  juft  now  had  a  r.ieff age  from  Jhore  it  is  about  2 
miles  from  Weymouth  to  go  to  the  rooms  this  Morning,  I  have  excufed  myfelf  being  much  quieter 
on  board  and  happier  in  writing  to  you>  Tou  are  not  there  or  elfe  the  Boat  that  ftoould  carry 
me  would  go  too  slow  I  long  for  that  happy  moment  that  brings  me  back  again  to  all  I  love 

and  to  all  that  I  adore  1  indeed  I  am  forry  my  letters  are  fo  ftupid,  pray  write  to  me  you 

know  whether  to  fend  them  to  fend  them  to  D  or  to  Mrs  Reda  I  long  to  hear  from 

you  it  is  now  within  two  days  of  a  fortnight  indeed  itfeems  forty  thouj "and year*,  how  happy 

4  when 
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when  we  meet  that  our  letters  has  opened  to  each  other  the  very  feelings  of  our  honcft  hearts 
permit  me  to  name  yours  with  mine  thm  they  will  be  words  and  happy  looks  from  two  of  . ' 
wofifincere  Friends  alive  Tour  heart  is  well  alt  ho*  fluttered  while  I  write  to  you  I  hope  mine  is 
flurried  too  they  ought  to  have  the  fame  emotions  I  know  they  have  they  are  above  diffemblin  \ 
I  mufi  now  conclude  Godblefs  you  I  fend  you  ten  thoufand  kijjes  pray  when  you  receive  this 
return  them  to  me  for  I  want  them  fadly. 

Addieu  je  vous  aime  adorable  petite  Creature  jevous  adore  via  cherc petite  brjou  v  Vamant 

de  mon  coeur  

God  blefs  I  will  write  conflantly. 
Directed  to 
Lady  Grofvenor. 

Thomas  Dennison  examined. 

You  was  one  of  Lady  Grofvenor's  footmen? 
A.  Yes. 

How  long  was  you  in  my  Lord's  fervice  ? 
A.  Upwards  of  two  years. 

Was  you  Lady  Grofvenor's  footman? 
A.  Yes. 

Did  you  go  with  your  Lady  to  Almack's  in  February,  1769? 
A.  Yes,  I  did. 

At  what  time  did  me  order  her  coach? 
A.  About  eleven  o'clock.  . 

Was  you  there  before  the  time? 
A.  I  was. 

Defendant's  Council.  What  time  do  you  mean  to  fpeak  to? 
A.  February  or  March,  1769. 

Plaintiff's  Council.  In  what  manner  did  the  Lady  go  to  Almack's  ? 
A.  In  a  figured  chair. 

What  other  place  did  Ihe  go  to  that  night? 
A.  To  the  Countefs  Donhoff's  in  Cavendifh  Square.' 

Did  any  body  come  after  her  to  the  fame  houfe  ? 
A.  No.    I  faw  a  perfon  going  before. 

Who  was  that  perfon  ? 
A.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Did  you  fee  him  in  the  houfe  ? 
A.  I  faw  him  go  up  flairs. 

How  long  did  he  ftay  there? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

You  left  him  there  ? 
A.  As  far  as  I  know  I  did. 

I  fuppofe  you  came  away  with  your  Lady  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  your  Lady  was  in  May  or  April? 

A.  At  Craven  Hill. 

Defendant's  Council.  May,  you  fpeak  of? 

A.  Yes. 

Court.  What  did  you  fay  of  May? 

A  In  either  April  or  May  ihe  came  from  Craven  Hill  to  the  Countefs  DonhoH  s. 
Council.  Did  Lady  Grofvenor  ftay  at  the  Countefs's  any  time,  and  how  long  ? 
A.  Yes,  two  or  three  hours. 

Have  you  not  gone  frequently  with  your  Lady  to  St.  James  s  i 

A.  I  have. 

Did  you  ever  hear  her  fay  what  (he  went  there  tor? 
A.  She  went  to  fee  her  filter.  ( 
Q.  Can  you  fay  in  what  month  (lie  went  to  St.  James  s  ? 
A?  It  was  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May. 

You  have  fet  her  down  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  'you  know  where  Ihe  went  when  you  fet  her  down  ? 

Al  I  have  feen  her  go  into  St.  James's  Park,  and  into  the  Duke  s  garden. 

CK  Which  way  did  (he  go  into  his  garden  ? 

A.  Out  of  the  Park.  q 
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Did  flie  go  through  the  palace  into  the  Park  in  order  to  go  to  his  garden  ? 
A.  Yes. 

CX  Have  you  feen  her  go  that  way,  and  into  his  garden? 
A.  I  have. 

Who  was  v/ith  her? 
A.  The  Countefs  Donhoff. 
Q.  Did  you  wait  there? 

A.  No,  the  coach  was  difcharged  for  two  hours. 

Did  flie  return  again  to  the  coach  at  the  end  of  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes. 

CX  Which  way  ? 

A.  I  faw  her  return  the  fame  way. 

Did  you  fee  the  Duke  any  where  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir,  in  the  Park,  when  they  have  met. 

Did  he  go  v/ith  her  into  his  gardens? 
A.  Yes. 

How  often  did  this  happen  ? 
A.  About  three  or  four  times. 

Can  you  recollect  about  what  time  any  of  thofe  inftances  happened  ? 
A.  In  the  beginning  of  May. 
CX  At  what  times  ? 

A.  About  nine,  or  thereabouts  in  the  evening. 

Generally  ftaid  about  two  hours,  I  fuppofe  ? 
A.  Yes,  from  nine  till  eleven. 

Have  you  been  with  your  miftrefs  in  Kenfington  gardens  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Can  you  fix  the  months  ? 
A.  The  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  September. 

Have  you  been  with  Lady  Groivenor  once,  or  more  than  once,  to  the  gardens? 
A.  Several  times. 

Who  came  to  her  there  ? 
A.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  I  have  feen  following  her  up  the  fame  road  among 
the  gardens. 

Have  you  feen  him  with  her  ? 
A.  No.    I  never  faw  him  with  her,  only  he  was' following  the  fame  road. 

Did  you  go  with  Lady  Grofvenor  and  her  family  into  Chefhire  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Can  you  tell  when  you  fet  out? 
A.  Upon  the  23d  of  October  laft,  I  think,  or  the  2  2d. 

Where  did  you  get  to  the  firft  day  ? 
A.  To  St.  Albans. 

Did  Lady  Grofvenor  go  with  'ier  own,  or  hired  poft  horfes  ? 
A.  Poft  horfes. 

CK  Did  flie  appear  to  be  in  good  health  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Where  did  flie  get  the  firfl  day  ? 
A.  To  St.  Albans  the  firft  afternoon. 

How  far  the  fecond  day  ? 
A.  To  Towcefter  in  Northamptonfliire,  to  the  Saracen's  head. 

What  time  did  flie  fet  out  of  Sc.  Albans  ? 
A.  I  fancy  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

When  did  flie  get  into  Towcefter? 
A.  About  five. 

And  ftopt  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  did  flie  fet  out  from  Towcefter? 
A.  I  think  it  was  near  twelve  o'clock. 

How  far  did  flie  travel  that  day  from  Towcefter  ? 
A.  To  Coventry. 

CX  How  many  miles  did  flie  go  that  day  ? 
A.  About  thirty-four  or  five. 

Where  did  lhe  go  from  Coventry  ?  and  what  time  did  fhe  fet  out? 
A.  About  ten  o'clock. 

3  Q.  How 
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How  far  that  day  ? 
A.  To  the  Four  Croffes. 

That  is  an  inn  in  Staffordfhire,  I  believe  ? 
A.  Yes. 

How  far  is  that  ? 

A.  About  forty  miles. 

C4  What  time  did  me  fet  off  the  next  mornina  ? 
A.  About  ten.  ° 

What  place  did  fhe  fet  out  for  next  ? 
A.  Whitchurch  in  Shropfhire. 

How  far  is  that  ? 
A.  About  thirty  miles. 

Where  then  did  Ihe  go  ? 
A.  To  Eaton. 

What  time  did  fhe  get  there  ? 
A.  Upon  Saturday. 

What  day  did  you  fet  out  from  London  ? 
A.  Upon  Monday  afternoon: 

You  ftaid  with  your  Lady  at  her  feat  in  Chefhire  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Did  you  obferve  any  thing  particular  in  her  behaviour  there  ? 
A.  Yes;  fhe  walked  out  in  very  dirty  weather. 

What  time  in  the  day  ? 
A.  About  twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Was  it  fuch  weather  as  made  it  remarkable? 
A.  It  was  very  dirty  weather,  and  the  fields  very  dirty. 

Was  it  frequently  fhe  walked  out  ? 
A.  Yes ;  for  a  week  after  fhe  got  down. 

Pray  do  you  remember  going  into  the  fields  with  a  meffage  to  your  Lady  ? 

Can  you  remember  what  it  was  ? 
A.  Some  neighbour  had  fent  to  know  how  fhe  did  and  the  children,' 

And  you  went  to  deliver  this  meffage  to  her  in  the  fields ? 
A.  I  did. 

Did  you  fee  any  body  with  her  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  a  man  was  fitting  down  with  her,  or  lying  down  ;  I  could  not  tell  which.' 
C\  Did  fhe  come  to  you  from  the  perfon  ? 

A.  I  faw  her  get  up,  and  fhe  ran  as  faft  as  fhe  could  to  take  my  meffao-e,  and 
then  went  to  him  again. 

Could  you  tell  who  that  perfon  was  ? 
A.  I  thought  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  I  had  fome  trifling  view  of  his  face; 
it  ftruck  me  then  that  it  was  him,  but  I  was  not  fure. 

Where  did  the  perfon  flay  while  fhe  came  to  you  ? 
A.  While  fhe  was  running  to  me,  I  faw  him  go  behind  a  tree ;  he  rather  went 
ftooping  to  go  behind  the  tree. 

Did  you  come  with  your  Lady  in  her  journey  to  London  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Was  you  with  her  at  St.  Albans  the  21ft  of  December? 
A.  I  was. 

Can  you  give  an  account  of  what  you  faw  pafs  that  evening  at  St.  Alban's  ? 
A.  Yes ;  I  was  informed  by  our  Steward  (Mr.  Stephens)  that  there  was  lomtbody 
in  my  Lady's  room  with  her  ;  he  called  us  up  ;  we  was  all  gone  to  bed  ;  and  he  afked 
me  to  go  along  with  him  ;  he  heard  two  voices,  and  defired  me  to  come  up  to  the 
door. 

Court.  When  was  that ? 

A.  The  2 1  ft  of  December,  my  Lord. 

Council.  Mr.  Stephens  giving  you  this  intelligence,  you  went  up  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  then  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stephens  and  his  brother  faid  they  could  hear  two  voices  in  the  rcom. 
Court.  Did  you  hear  two  Voices  ? 

A.  t  did  not  hearken  my  Lord,  I  was  one  of  the  laft  that  came  into  the  room. 
Council.  Was  you  prefent  when  the  door  was  opened,  how  was  that  got  open  ? 

\t  A.  It 
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A.  It  was  burft  open. 
<S>.  Was  you  prefent  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  the  firft  I  faw  was  the  Duke  Handing  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Court.  Dreffed? 
A.  Yes. 

A  queftion  from  the  Jury.    What  time  of  night  ? 

A.  About  eleven  o'clock ;  and  Lady  Grofvenor  got  into  another  room  by  an  op-] 
pofite  door  that  led  into  it. 

§>.  What  was  the  Duke  about  when  you  firft  faw  him  ? 
A.  Buttoning  his  waiftcoat. 

Was  his  waiftcoat  open  when  you  went  into  the  room  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

5^.  Are  you  certain  of  it  ? 
A.  Yes ;  quite  fure  of  that. 

Did  you  obferve  Lady  Grofvenor's  drefs  ? 
A.  Yes ;  foon  after. 
it>.  What  fituation  was  her  drefs  in  ? 
A.  Her  neck  was  open. 
£K  What  drefs  was  fhe  in  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  the  name  ;  it  buttons  up  clofe,  and  clofe  at  the  wrift. 
Q  Are  you  certain  it  was  made  to  button  up  clofe  at  the  top  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

£>.  Was  that  the  ufual  way  of  wearing  it  ? 
A.  I  never  faw  it  otherwise  but  that  night. 

Q  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  that  was  faid  by  the  Duke,  or  to  him  ? 

A.  As  foon  as  we  got  into  the  room,  he  was  very  much  confufed,  and  flood  like 
a  ftatue ;  then  he  faid,  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  won't  hurt  me,  or  I  hope  you  won't 
do  me  any  harm;  he  was  going  out  of  the  door  we  came  in,  and  Mr.  Stephens  cried, 
flop  that  Gentleman,  let  us  fee  who  he  is. 

^  What  happened  after  that  ? 

A.  He  went  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  as  foon  as  he  had  got  into  another  roorri 
he  faid,  you  fee,  gentlemen,  I  am  not  in  the  Lady's  room. 
Q  What  anfwer  was  made  to  that  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stephens  faid,  I  lee  you  are  not  in  the  Lady's  room  now,  but  you  was  there.' 

What  did  he  fay  then  ? 
A.  He  faid,  I  will  take  my  Bible  oath  I  was  not  there. 
<2>.  Did  you  know  the  Duke's  perfon  very  well  ? 
A.  I  knowed  him  very  well. 
g).  What  drefs  was  it  the  Duke  had  on  ? 
A.  His  coat  darkifh  colour,  his  waiftcoat  light  colour. 
<3\  What  had  he  about  his  neck  ? 
A.  A  filk  handkerchief. 

What  fort  of  wig  ? 
A.  A  black  or  dark  wig. 

£>.  Did  you  fee  any  thing  elfe  remarkable  in  his  drefs  ? 
A.  Whitifh  breeches  and  ftockings,  like  thread  ftockings. 

Crofs  Examination. 

£\  Was  any  body  with  Lady  Grofvenor  befides  her  fervants  ? 

A.  None  but  herfelf  and  her  children. 

£K  How  many  children  ? 

A.  Two. 

%  What  age  ? 

A.  One  two  years  of  age;  one  under  one. 

How  near  was  you  to  the  place  where  they  were  fitting  when  you  went  into  the 
field  to  her  ? 

A.  At  firft  I  believe  it  might  be  about  a  hundred  yards. 

How  near  when  fhe  came  to  you  ? 
A.  About  twenty  yards. 

^.  Was  you  at  St.  Albans  when  the  door  was  broke  open  ? 
A.  Yes.  r 

^  How  manv  perfons  were  there  ? 
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A.  I  think  there  were  fix. 

<2>.  In  what  manner  was  the  door  broke  open  ? 

A.  By  our  moulders. 

Had  you  any  inftruments  in  your  hands  ? 
A.  Nothing  but  a  poker. 
Q  Did  all  go  into  the  room  ? 
A.  Yes,  all  together. 

£K  You  mentioned  her  Ladyfhip's  neck  was  open  ? 
A.  Yes. 

£>.  Was  it  not  fuch  a  drefs  that  if  buttoned  would  fly  back  behind  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Suppofe  for  inftance  a  coat,  would  it  keep  buttoned  ? 
A.  Yes. 

£>.  You  faid  you  followed  your  Lady  to  Kenfington-gardens  ? 
yf.  Yes. 

^.  Who  was  with  her  in  general  ? 
A.  Mifs  Caroline  Vernon  was  there. 

Can  you  give  an  account  who  came  up  into  the  room  befides  you  and  the 
fervants  ? 

A.  The  chambermaid  and  waiter. 

Plaintiff's  Council.  What  time  did  the  fervants  of  the  houfc  come  up? 
A.  It  was  after  it  was  all  over — before  they  examined  the  bed. 
i^.  Then  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  came  up  before  the  bed  was  examined  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Then  they  were  not  prefent  at  the  time  the  door  was  burft  open  ? 
A.  It  was  not  all  over ;  they  were  prefent  at  the  examination  of  the  bed. 
Defendant's  Council.  Then  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  came  up  in  the  middle,  be^ 
fore  the  bed  was  examined  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Edward  Bennett,  Examined. 

9^  Who  do  you  live  with  ? 
A.  Lord  Grofvenor. 

How  long  have  you  lived  with  him  ? 
A.  Three  years. 

Whofe  fervant  was  you  in  the  family  ? 
A.  I  attend  my  Lord. 

Do  you  remember  going  with  your  Lady  in  1768  from  the  opera  to  Carliflc- 

Houfe? 

A.  Yes  •,  I  remember  it  very  well. 
6).  Was  it  a  public  night  ? 
A.  No  ;  it  was  private. 

WThat  time  of  the  year  ? 
A.  The  month  of  June,  1768. 
Court.  She  went  to  Carlifle-Houfe  ? 
A.  Yes,  my  Lord, 
g.  How  long  did  fhe  (lay  there  ? 
A.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Council  Do  you  remember  going  with  your  Lady  to  Drury-Lane  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Who  was  with  her  there  ? 
A.  There  was  Lady  Harrington. 
G).  Who  elfe  befides  Lady  Harrington  ? 
A.  There  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Colonel  Craiggs. 

What  time  of  the  year  ? 
A.  In  February,  1769.  < 

6  Do  you  remember  any  of  them  coming  to  the  boxes 

7  I  was  keeping  places  in  the  play-houfc  at  Drury-lane  houfe,  and  the  Du«  of 
Cumberland  earned  the  box  to  me,  and  told  me  I  m.ght  go  out ,  he  would  take 
care  of  the  box  for  Lady  Grofvenor :  then  I  went  out,  and  as  I  came  out,  I  met  my 
Lady  coming  in  ,  I  toM  her  Ladylhip  the  Duke  was  m  the  box,  and  he  would  take 

Cal.0DhoCyoPuaCremember  going  with  your  Lady  to  the  Countefs  DonhofFs  ?  ^  ^ 
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A.  Yes. 

In  what  month  ? 
A.  In  April  or  May  ;  I  cannot  be  fure  which. 
Court.  In  April  or  May,  1769  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Go  on  ?  ' 

A.  I  know  my  Lady  ufed  to  go  there;  fhe  afked  if  the  Counters  was  at  home  ; 
the  perfon  in  the  houfe  faid  the  Countefs  was  not  at  home  ;  my  Lady  laid  fhe  ex- 
pected here  at  home,  and  me  would  wait  till  fhe  came  ;  fhe  got  out  of  the  coach  and 
ftaid  in  the  houfe.  , 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  Lady  going  to  the  Countefs  of  Donhoff  3,  and  the 
Countefs  going  from  her  own  houfe  with  her  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Where  did  they  go  from  thence  ? 

A.  To  St.  James's. 

Court.  Who  was  that  ? 

A.  The  Countefs  and  my  Lady  Grofvenor;  they  got  out  of  the  coach  about  eight 
or  nine  in  the  evening  at  St.  James's  gate,  and  fhe  ordered  the  coach  to  come  about 
eleven  o'clock  j  the  coach  came,  and  I  went  to  enquire  if  my  Lady  was  at  Mils  Ver- 
non's ;  and  as  we  were  going,  I  met  my  Lady  and  the  Countefs,  and  fhe  faw  me  and 
my  fellow-fervant,  and  then  they  came  to  the  coach. 
Did  you  attend  my  Lady  Grofvenor  at  Chefler  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  go  with  her  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  places  fhe  lay  at  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Court.  He  need  not  repeat  them. 

Do  you  remember  Lady  Grofvenor  coming  from  Chefler  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir.  N 

And  her  being  at  St.  Albans  upon  the  21ft  of  December  ? 
A.  Yes. 

What  happened  there  that  night  f 

A.  My  Lady's  (upper  waa  ordered  about  eight  o'clock;  and  about  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after,  the  maid  came  into  the  room  to  us  fervants  at  fupper,  and  faid,  my 
Lady  was  going  to  bed  ;  fhe  had  a  warming-pan  in  her  hand;  and  lhe  laid,  my 
Lady  defired  we  all  mould  go  to  bed  ;  we  went  fometime  after ;  and  I  believe  we 
had  not  been  abed  half  an  hour  before  we  were  called  up. 

Court.  What  time  might  that  be  ? 

A.  About  half  an  hour  after  ten. 

Council.  By  whom  were  you  called  ? 

A.  By  Mr.  Stephens. 
Go  on. 

A.  I  got  up,  and  went  into  another  room,  where  I  faw  Mr.  Stephens,  and  his  bro- 
ther the  ferjeant ;  Mr.  Stephens  went  down  flairs  with  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand, 
and  told  us  to  flop  till  he  had  given  the  fignal  ;  and  when  he  went  down  to  the  door, 
he  put  his  ear  to  the  door,  and  faid,  he  could  diftinguifh  two  voices  whifpering  in  the 
room  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Stephens  immediately  gave  orders  we  mould  puih  the  door 
with  him,  and  we  did. 

Court.  You  burfl  open  the  door  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  pufhed  three  parts  of  the  door  before  it  gave  way  ;  as  foon 
as  we  got  in,  the  firfl  perfon  I  faw  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  llanding  about  the 
middle  of  the  room. 

A  gentleman  of  the  Jury.   How  long  was  you  breaking  the  door  open  ?, 

A.  We  pufhed  three  times,  as  hard  as  we  could. 

Juryman.  That  allowed  time  for  them  to  come  from  the  bed,  my  Lord. 

Court.  Was  you  a  minute  or  half  a  minute? 

A.  I  believe  one  or  two  minutes. 

Court.  It  is  very  difficult  for  any  man  to  meafure  time. 

Bennett.  When  I  went  in,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  buttoning  his  waiircoat ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  my  Lady  was  making  her  eieape-,  going  into  an  oppolice  door  •, 
and  as  fhe  was  going  to  open  the  door,  fhe  turned  herfelr  round,  and  1  faw  her 
brcall  ail  bare;  Mr.  Stephens  followed  her  into  the  other  room. 

C^Did 
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Ov  Did  you  go  into  the  other  room  then  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  Duke  ? 

A.  He  was  going  away  ;  and  Mr.  Stephens  faid,  Don't  let  that  gentleman  go  by, 
till  we  know  who  he  is    the  Duke  then  went  into  the  room  with  the  Lady. 
Do  you  remember  any  further  particulars  ? 

A.  I  law  him  put  his  two  hands  together,  and  he  faid,  He  would  take  his  Bible 
oath  he  was  not  in  Lady  Grofvenor's  room. 

CK  What  then  ? 

A.  My  fellow- fervant  then  faid,  I  will  take  my  oath  I  faw  you  both  in  her  room; 
the  Duke  faid,  Young  man,  have  a  caution  of  what  you  are  going  to  fay  ;  that  is  all  I 
remember  at  prefent  •,  only  Mr.  Stephens  afked  the  Duke  feveral  times,  who  he  was ; 
and  he  would  not  tell  him  ;  then  fays  Mr.  Stephens,  Sir,  if  you  will  not  tell,  I  muft  let 
them  know  who  )ou  are*,  on  which  he  faid 'to  him,  You  are  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  and  then  he  turned  to  us,  and  alked  us,  if  we  were  fure  who  ic 
was  ?  We  all  replied,  it  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  we 
would  take  our  oath  of  it. 

Q.  Did  Stephens  bid  you  obferve  any  thing  elfe  ? 

A.  No. 

"Juryman.  Did  you  fee  any  body  put  their  hand  upon  tne  bed,  to  fee  whether 
it  was  warm  or  cold  ? 

..  A.  No,  I  did  not  after  that,  Stephens  told  his  Royal  Highnefs,  he  was  welcome 

to  go  where  he  would  ;  we  came  all  out  of  my  Lady's  chamber,  out  of  the  other  room, 
and  we  looked  ar  the  bed  ;  Stephens  called  the  maid  ;  I  obferved  the  bed  was  tumbled 
on  the  outfide  of  the  clo'he^  *  both  meets  were  tumbled  on  the  outfide  of  the 
bed  j  the  bed-clothes  were  turned  down. 

Crcfs  Examined. 

CV,  Were  the  clothes  unfolded? 
A*  No,  Sir, 

Court.  Not  turned  down  •,  but  tumbled  on  the  outfide  ? 
Council.  Was  the  bed  turned  down,  or  was  it  not  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

Part  of  the  lheet  that  was  turned  over,  I  taUc  it  ? 

A  Yes. 

Robert  Giddings  'examined. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  fervants  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  fervant  ? 
A.  Gentleman  porter  to  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

Do  you  know  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  I  have  feen  my  Lady. 

Pray  Sir,  do  you  recoiled  her  going  out  of  town  ? 

A.  No,  Sir.  -  -1      .   „  a  ,  , 

Q.  Do  you  recoiled  her  being  at  St.  Albans  in  Odober  ? 
At  In  Odober  ?  I  don't  recoiled. 
Council  InOdober,  1769  ? 

A.  I  don't  recoiled  (he  was  there  then.  .    ^_  e  - 

Did  you  accompany  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  there  in  Odpber,  1769? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  day  in  Odober  ? 

bojm'kmr  whc^ierlidyGrofreooi  was  there,  when  you  was  with  the  Duke 
at  St  Albans  ? 

q!_  D?d       fee  any  fervants  there,  that  you  might  know  to  be  her  fevants  ? 

A.  I  did  not.  .  * 

What  time  did  you  and  the  Duke  arrive  there  i 
A.  I  don't  recoiled  the  time. 

Day  or  night  ? 
A.  It  was  in  the  afternoon. 

Qj_  Was  any  body  elfe  with  the  Duke  }  A  H 
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A.  He  had  a  fervant  with  him. 

What  is  the  name  of  him  ? 
A.  John. 

Has  he  no  other  name  ? 
A.  Swan — John  Swan. 

Where  is  he  now  ? 
A.  He  is  juft  here  in  the  houfe. 

You  can't  fay  there  was  any  of  Lord  Grofventir's  fervants  there  that  afternoon, 
or  any  in  his  livery  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  there  was  any  ;  I  did  not  know  his  livery  at  that  time. 

What  time  did  you  ftay  there  ? 
A.  We  ftaid  all  night. 

Did  you  not  return  to  London  ? 
A.  I  don't  remember  it;  I  made  no  minutes  of  it. 

Where  did  you  go  when  you  left  St.  Albans  ? 
A.  Went  forward  for  Stony-Stratford. 

Immediately  forward  for  that  place  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Where  did  you  lie  the  night  after  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect ;  I  made  no  minutes  of  it, 
CX  Have  not  you  been  at  the  place  fince  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Within  this  fortnight  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Then  I  mould  think  you  could  tell  the  names  of  places ;  where  did  you  lay 

the  fecond  night  ? 
A.  At  Towcefter. 

C\  What  time  did  you  get  into  Towcefter  ? 
A.  Towards  evening. 

Where  did  the  Duke  ftay  that  evening?  in  what  part  of  the  houfe  ? 
A.  He  dined  below. 

What  time  did  he  dine  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  he  dined. 

How  long  did  he  ftay  in  the  room  before  he  dined  ? 
A.  I  can't  fay. 

Did  he  fup  in  his  bed-chamber  >■ 
A.  1  don't  know  whether  he  fupped  at  all ;  he  drank  tea  afterwards. 

Where  did  he  drink  tea  ? 
A.  I  believe  in  his  bed-chamber. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  particular  in  the  bed-chamber  ? 

A.  I  believe  I  chalked  the  door ;  it  was  done  either  by  him  or  me  before  him  -3  $ 
made  it  a  rule  to  chalk  the  door. 

What  time  did  he  go  to  bed  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time. 

Upon  your  oath  this  evening  did  you  put  him  to  bed  at  Towcefter  } 
A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not  j  I  generally  put  him  to  bed. 

W^hat  time  did  he  leave  Towcefter  ? 
A.  It  was  early  in  the  morning. 
Q.  What  hour? 
A.  I  don't  recollect. 

0^  Did  the  Duke  pafs  in  his  character  of  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Towcefter  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  What  drefs  was  he  in  ? 

A.  In  plain  clothes  ;  rather  like  a  country  farmer  or  fquire. 

How  was  you  dreft  ? 
A.  I  was  dreft  much  the  fame  as  the  Duke. 

Did '  you  give  yourfelves  any  particular  names,  or  pafs  in  any  particular 

character  ? 

A.  I  believe  we  might. 
Speak  what  they  were  ? 

A.  Juft  what  names  came  in  my  head;  I  was  not  ordered  to  give  any  particular 
name. 

Had  you  no  ordsrs  to  give  fictitious  names  &  "■  -  •  • 

4  ■-    "  A.  Not 
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A.  No. 

How  eame  you  to  give  them  ? 
A.  I  gave  them  of  my  own  accord. 

What  name  might  you  give  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  Towcefter  ? 
A.  I  don't  recoiled:  what. 

Nor  what  you  pafTed  for  at  Towcefter  ? 
A.  We  mi^ht  pafs  lometimes  as  farmers-,  but  whether  we  did  or  not  at  Towcefter, 
I  don't  remember. 

Where  did  you  go  from  Towcefter  ? 
A.  To  Coventry,  I  think  •,  or  we  returned  to  town. 

Was  it  day  or  night,  when  you  fet  out  from  Towcefter  for  London  ? 
A.  I  believe  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 

You  fay  the  Duke  was  in  his  bed-room ;  you  can't  fay  whether  you  put  him  to 
bed  or  not  ? 
A.  He  was  in  his  bed-room. 

You  told  me  he  fet  out  early  in  the  morning  from  Towcefter ;  can  you  fix 
the  time  he  fet  out  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  the  time  •,  it  muft  be  very  early  in  the  morning,  but  I  don't 
recollect  the  time. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  hour  ? 
A.  No. 

When  did  you  get  to  town  ? 
A.  Some  time  the  next  day. 

What  time  ?  perhaps  you  might  guefs  from  that,  what  time  you  might  fet  out 
of  Towcefter  ? 

A.  It  might  be  about  eleven  o'clock  next  day. 

How  long  did  you  ftay  in  town  ? 
A.  A  few  hours. 
Q.  Was  it  a  court  day  ? 
A.  It  was. 

What  day  was  it  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  what  day,  or  what  occafion.' 

Was  it  not  in  Odlober  ? 
A.  I  believe  it  was  the  latter  end  or  beginning  of  Oftoher.' 

Nor  you  don't  know  the  occafion  of  that  court  day  ? 
A.  No ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  his  Royal  Highnefs  remain  in  town  or  at  court  any  time  ? 
A.  Not  very  long    he  went  back  the  fame  road  that  evening. 
Q.  You  went  to  Towcefter  again  then  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  time  did  you  get  to  Towcefter  ? 
A.  That  I  don't  know  ;  we  went  on  to  Coventry.' 
Q.  What  time  did  you  get  to  Coventry  ? 
A.  In  the  morning ;  it  might  be  nine  or  ten  o'clock. 

What  houfe  did  you  go  to  at  Coventry  ? 
A.  The  Bull-Inn. 

Did  you  make  any  enquiries  for  company  that  had  been  there  r 
a!  I  did  not  hear  of  any  enquiry  there. 
Ch  Did  you  make  any  enquiry  ? 
A.  I  made  enquiry  for  John  Le  Brun. 

Was  he  gone  ? 
A.  He  was  gone. 
Q.  Where  to  ? 

AT  Caftle  Bromwich,  in  the  road  to  Chelter. 
CX  Did  you  ftop  at  Caftle  Bromwich? 
a!  We  changed  the  horfes  there. 

Where  did  you  go  to  that  night  ? 
A.  To  the  Four  Crofles. 

CX  What  time  did  you  get  to  the  Four  Crofles  f 

A.  Early  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  afternoon  ? 

AT  I  don't  recollect  what  time  in  the  afternoon. 

Did  you  ftay  there  all  night  ?  A>  yCSi 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Duke  incog,  there  ? 

A.  The  fame  as  before. 

Qj_  What  did  he  pafs  for  there  f 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  it  was  farmer,  or  what  fictitious  name  I  gave  his 
Royal  Highnefs. 

Did  any  other  company  lie  at  the  Four  Croffes  that  night  ? 
A.  I  believe  none. 

I  afk  you  at  the  time  if  you  knew  there  was  any  other  company  ? 
A.  I  believe  none;  I  fpent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  my  bed-chamber. 

Where  did  he  pafs  the  evening? 
A.  In  his  own  bed-chamber. 

And  you  can't  fay  whether  there  was  any  other  company  in  the  houfe  or  not? 
A.  I  can't  fay. 

Did  you  fee  any  carriages  or  fervants  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  I  did-,  there  might  be  people  there;  and  I  could  not  tell  who 
came  afterwards,  when  I  was  up  ftairs. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  be  fo  long  up  ftairs  ? 
A.  I  was  fatigued. 

How  foon  did  you  go  up  ftairs  to  relieve  your  fatigue  ? 
A.  After  dinner. 

At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  Four  Croffes  ? 
A.  The  next  morning. 

At  what  time  ? 
A,  It  might  be  five,  fix,  or  feven  o'clock. 

Did  you  recollect,  at  the  Four  Croffes,  faying  any  thing  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland with  refpect  to  the  condition  of  his  mind  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not— I  might  fay  any  nonfenfe  that  came  in  my  head. 

Do  you  know  whether  any  mark  was  fet  upon  the  Duke's  door,  at  the  Four 
Croffes  ? 

A.  I  don't  know ;  probably  I  might  mark  it  •,  I  believe  it  was. 

Did  you,  in  the  courfe  of  your  journey,  mark  the  room  where  his  Royal  High- 
nefs  was  to  lie  ? 

A.  I  believe  we  did,  in  order  to  know  where  it  was  in  a  long  gallery  from  the  reft. 

Q.  When  you  went  from  the  Four  Croffes  in  the  morning,  where  did  you  gee 
that  night  ? 
A.  To  Whitchurch. 

What  Inn  there  ? 
A.  The  Red-Lion. 

What  time  might  you  get  into  that  Inn  ? 
A.  What  hour  I  don't  recollect. 

Did  the  Duke  dine  in  the  inn  ;  and  in  what  room  ? 
A.  In  the  room  below  ftairs. 

How  long  did  he  ftay  in  the  room  below  ftairs  ? 
A.  That  I  don't  recoiled  ;  it  was  fair  time,  and  a  hurrying  time;  and  that  was 
the  reafon  he  went  into  his  bed-chamber  as  foon  as  he  had  dined. 

So  he  retired  into  his  bed-chamber  which  was  chalked  as  before  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  whether  Lady  Grofvenor  lay  there  that  night  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

What  became  of  you  there  ? 
A.  I  likewife  went  to  my  room  there  too. 

Fatigued  as  before  ? 
A.  I  did  not  chufe  to  be  among  a  thoufand  country  farmers. 

What  might  you  pafs  for  there,  if  you  did  not  chufe  to  be  among  farmers  ? 
A.  We  might  pafs  as  farmers. 

Then  you  can't  fay  whether  Lady  Grofvenor's  carriage  was  there  that  night  ? 
A.  I  faw  nothing  of  that. 
Q_  Nor  of  the  fervants  ? 
A.  Nor  of  the  fervants. 

What  time  might  you  fet  off  the  next  morning? 
A.  About  five,  fix,  or  teven. 

Q.  At 
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At  five  o'clock  it  is  dark  ;  at  fcven  fcarce  light,  I  believe;  can't  you  fix  the 
time  more  precifely  ?  7 
A.  I  don't  recoiled. 
C\.  Where  after  Whitchurch  ? 
A.  At  Barnhill. 
Court.  Where  is  that  ? 
A.  This  is  in  the  laft  day's  journey. 
Council.  Lady  Grofvenor  got  home  that  night, 
Q.  How  long  did  you  ftay  at  Barnhill  ? 
A    An  hour;  or  an  hour  and  an  half. 

Ql  While  there,  did  you  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  or  Lady  Grofvenor's  fervants  > 
A.  A  ramily  went  paft  while  we  were  at  Barnhill ;  he  thought  it  was  Lady  Grof- 
venor s  family.  ' 

Where  did  you  go  next  ? 
A.  Next  to  Chefter. 

What  Inn  did  you  go  to  at  Chefter  ? 
A.  1  he  Faulcon. 

How  long  did  you  ftay  at  the  Faulcon-Inn  ? 
A.  Two  nights. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  there  that  day  ? 

A.  Pretty  early. 

Q.  Did  you  dine  there  ? 

A.  I  don't  recoiled  that. 

What  became  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  that  night  ? 
A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  went  that  night  from  thence  to  Eaton. 
Q.  Did  he  return  to  the  Faulcon  that  night  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Was  you  with  him  ? 
A.  I  was. 

Did  you  go  on  horfeback  ? 
A.  Yes 

Q.  Where  did  you  flop  at  Eaton  ?  what  was  your  bufinefs  there  ? 

A.  His  Royal  High  nefs  went  to  lee  Lady  Grofvenor. 

How  long  might  he  ftay  there  ? 
A.  A  few  minutes. 

Then  you  returned  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  Faulcon  ? 
A.  Yes. 

You  lay  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

What  became  of  you  the  next  day  ? 
A.  The  next  day  he  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor. 

Did  he  come  back  that  night  to  the  Faulcon  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  we  came  back  that  night  to  the  Faulcon. 

Do  you  know  what  his  Royal  Highnefs  patted  for  there  ? 
A.  He  pafied  for  a  farmer. 

Do  you  know  the  name  you  pafied  by  there  ? 
A.  Generally  Farmer  or  Trufty. 
Q.  What  name  did  his  Royal  Highnefs  pafs  for  ? 

A.  I  might  fay  fometimes  Farmer  ;  fometimes  the  young  Squire  j— I  might  be- 
fore company  fay  Farmer. 

Did  you  chalk  the  door  of  the  Faulcon  where  you  lay  ? 
A.  I  don't  recoiled  whether  I  did  or  not. 

What  became  of  you  the  next  day  ? 
A.  I  believe  we  went  to  Barnhill. 
Q.  Do  you  recoiled  the  day  ? 
A.  It  was  Saturday. 

It  was  Saturday  you  got  to  the  Faulcon  at  Chefter  ? 
A.  It  was  on  a  Saturday. 

Q.  The  next  day  he  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Upon  the  Monday  what  became  of  you  ? 

H  A.  I 
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A.  I  believe  his  Royal  Highnefs  faw  my  Lady  Grofvenor  again  upon  the  Monday. 
CX  You  believe  he  faw  her  upon  the  Monday  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Where  did  you  lie  upon  the  Monday  ? 
A.  I  believe  at  Chefter  or  Barnhill. 

Where  the  next  night  ? 
A.  At  Marford-hill  in  Denbighfliire,  the  other  fide  of  Eaton. 
Q.  Did  his  Royal  Highnefs  go  to  the  houfe  of  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  did  not. 

Where  did  he  fee  my  Lady  then  ? 
A.  He  faw  her  juft  between  the  iron  rails  of  the  Garden  wall,  where  he  ftopt  two 
or  three  minutes. 

Q.  And  never  went  into  the  Garden  that  you  know  of? 
A.  No,  Sir,  never;  I  was  always  with  his  Royal  Highnefs. 

No  other  time  that  you  know  of  that  he  might  go  without  you  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  was  always  with  him  ? 
Q.  At  Marford-hill  -t  you  lay  at  Marford-hill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  the  next  night?  Where  did  you  go  the  next  day  ? 

A.  The  next  day  his  Royal  Highnefs  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor  again. 

Court.  Where  did  he  lie  the  third  night  ? 

A.  At  Marford-hill,  my  Lord. 

Council.  Did  he  (lay  two  nights  at  the  Hill  ? 

A.  Only  one  night ;  I  don't  remember  ftaying  any  longer  than  one  night;  then  we 
returned  to  town. 

Was  it  a  fudden  occafion  your  returning  to  town  ? 

A.  It  was  fudden  ;  I  thought  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  known  ;  and  therefore  I  de- 
fired  him  to  quit  the  country  as  foon  as  pofiible  that  I  advifed  him,  and  he  did  it 
accordingly. 

Q.  That  was  the  reafon  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Do  you  know  whether  Lord  Grofvenor  came  into  Chefter  that  evening  or  not  ? 

A.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  Lord  Grofvenor's  coming  there. 

Q.  So  then  his  being  known  was  the  reafon  ?  Where  did  you  fu£pe&  his  being 
known  ? 

A.  At  a  little  place  called  Ecclefton. 

And  that  was  the  reafon  of  his  coming  to  town  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

How  long  did  you  (lay  in  town  before  he  went  upon  the  Chefter  road  again  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  how  long  it  was. 
Q.  How  many  weeks  ? 

A.  I  cannot  form  any  idea  of  that    I  have  quite  forgot  it. 
Q.  Can  you  fay  whether  he  did  -take  that  road  again  ? 
A.  Yes ;  he  did. 

In  what  month  ? 
A.  I  believe  it  was  in  November  or  December. 

Did  you  go  to  Chefter  in  your  fecond  journey  ? 
A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  came  through  Chefter  to  Marford-hill. 

When  did  he  arrive  at  Marford-hill  ? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  the  day,  nor  the  time. 

Was  it  in  the  evening  or  morning  he  arrived  ? 
A.  In  the  morning. 

Do  you  know  what  became  of  his  Royal  Highnefs  that  day  ? 
A.  He  went  to  fee  my  Lady  Grofvenor  that  day. 

Did  he  go  to  my  Lord's  houfe  at  this  time  ? 
A.  He  went  into  the  fields  not  far  from  the  houfe. 

Did  he  or  not  go  into  the  houfe  at  any  time  ? 
A.  He  did  not  go  into  the  houfe. 

Where  did  he  lie  that  night  ? 
A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  returned  and  lay  at  Marford-hill. 
Q:  W7hat  became  of  him  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  The  next  morning  we  faw  Lady  Grofvenor  again,  near  the  fame  place. 
Where  did  you  lie  that  night  ? 

A.  We 
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A.  We  returned  to  London. 

Q  Were  you  at  Eaton  ? 

A.  We  were  in  the  fields  near  my  Lord's  honfc, 

5^.  Was  you  at  any  houfe  there  ? 

A.  We  called  at  Ecclefton. 

^  At  the  fame  houfe  where  you  was  before? 

A.  Yes. 

Where  you  fufpected  you  were  known  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q  And  you  called  at  the  fame  houfe  again  ? 
A.  Yes.  6 

Then  you  returned  to  London  from  Marford-hill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

^  Do  you  recollect  receiving  any  letter  from  Lady  Grofvenor  > 

A.  I  did  once. 

5j\  What  time  was  this  ? 

A.  It  was  in  the  latter  end  of  December. 

How  came  you  there  then  >  I  thought  you  accompanied  the  Duke  to  town  ? 
A.  I  was  fent  back  with  a  parcel  to  Lady  Grofvenor. 
Q  Did  you  carry  that  parcel  to  Lord  Grofvenor's  houfe  ? 

A.  No ;  not  to  the  houfe — I  faw  the  Lady  walking  in  company  with  more  ladies 
in  the  fields,  and  there  I  delivered  the  parcel  to  her  in  the  fields. 
Did  you  find  her  in  the  fields  going  there  ? 
A.  I  faw  her  as  I  was  going  over  the  ferry. 
^  For  whom  was  the  parcel  directed  ? 
A.  I  obferved  it  was  a  parcel  undirected. 
Q  At  that  time  ? 

A.  At  that  very  time  ;  and  I  received  a  parcel  from  the  Duke. 
^  You  received  another  in  the  fields  for  whom  ? 
A.  For  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Crofs  Examination. 

§K  I  mould  be  glad  to  learn  of  you  when  it  was  you  firft  found  Lady  Grofvenor 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Duke's  journey  into  Chefhire  ? 
A.  Near  Eaton  ;  between  that  and  Barn-hill. 

<3>.  Till  you  got  to  fome  place  in  the  road  about  Barnhill,  it  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  you  that  the  Duke's  journey  had  any  relation  to  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  No,  Sir ;  there  he  told  me  he  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  if  it  was  poffible. 
There  it  was  for  the  firft  time  you  learnt  that  the  Duke's  journey  was  for  the 
purpofe  of  feeing  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

During  two  days  the  Duke  was  at  Chefter,  you  fay,  and  one  or  two  days  at 
Marford-hill  ;  and  again  upon  the  fecond  journey,  I  believe,  upon  each  of  thefe  days 
the  Duke  faw  Lady  Grofvenor,  at  one  time  a  few  minutes  near  the  garden,  at  ano- 
ther time  in  fields  near  the  houfe  ? 

A.  Generally  in  the  foot-way  near  the  houfe. 

<3\  The  other  times  in  the  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  houfe? 
A.  Yes. 

I  fhould  be  glad  to  aflc  whether,  during  thofe  interviews,  you  was  or  not  within 
fight  of  Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  Duke  ? 
A.  I  always  was. 

<£.  Within  fight  and  within  hearing  ? 

A.  Yes  and  oftentimes,  if  I  was  going  further,  fhe  bid  me  ftay  where  I  was, 
and  ftand  by  him. 

<£.  Having  returned  from  thefe  two  expeditions,  you  went  down  with  a  parcel,  and 
brought  back  a  parcel  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

G).  I  believe  the  fact  was,  you  accompanied  the  Duke  upon  his  laft  journey  on- 
wards, which  terminated  at  St.  Albans?' 

A.  Yes,  Sir.  ,  . 

During  thefe  interviews,  were  they  walking  about,  or  fometimes  fitting  down  f 
A.  Sometimes  walking,  fometimes  fitting  on  the  ground. 

2  ^  In 
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&  In  all  thofe  fituations  you  was  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes;  always. 

<3>.  You  went  to  St.  Albans  with  the  Duke  the  laft  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

6\  Perhaps  you  recollect,  that  there  have  been  fome  ftrange  ftories  in  the  News- 
papers about  a  fuppofed  connection  between  the  Duke  and- Lady  Grofvenor  about 
that  time  ? 

A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  told  me  there  was  futh  report. 

£>.  Do  you  recoiled  that  fome  little  time  before  you  got  down  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

By  this  time  you  was  fully  apprized  of  the  fecret.  that  the  Duke  had  a  degree  of 
attention  to  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 
A  Yes,  Sir. 

i^.  You  underftood  he  went  there  on  purpofe? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

£K  When  you  came  there  you  faw  the  family  ? 

A.  I  can't  fay  I  did  ;  I  faw  nothing  of  them  at  Eaton. 

§K  Do  you  know  their  livery  ? 

A.  I  know  it  to  be  blue  and  yellow. 

The  laft  time  you  faw  them  at  St.  Albans  you  knew  they  were  in  the  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes;  I  learned  fometime  afterwards,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  there. 

§K  Did  you  make  any  obfervation  of  what  was  going  forward,  or  doing,  in  the 
courfe  of  the  evening  there  ?  my  queftion  was  not  what  any  body  told  you,  but  what 
you  obferved  ? 

A.  No  other  than  that  his  Royal  Highnefs  went  there  to  fee  her. 
<3>.  Did  you  take  notice  of  any  thing  particular  before  that  breaking  into  the  room 
we  have  heard  of? 

A.  Yes  •,  I  faw  a  man  at  the  door  making  holes  through  it ;  I  obferved  him,  and 
told  his  Royal  Highnefs,  that  there  was  a  perfon  in  blue,  boring  holes  in  the  door, 
j^.  You  obferved  a  man,  in  a  blue  coat,  boring  holes  in  the  door  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir ;  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  faw  it  as  well  as  I. 
9^  What  time  of  day  might  that  be  ? 

A.  It  might  be  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
<3>.  Can  you  tell  exactly  the  time  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  time. 

^.  It  was  before  the  adventure  of  what  afterwards  happened  at  the  door  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

£K  Now,  Sir,  where  was  you  at  the  time  we  are  told  my  Lord  Grofvenor's  fer- 
vants  firft  opened  this  door  ? 
A.  I  was  in  bed. 

^.  You  was  alarmed  by  the  noife,  and  got  up  ? 

A.  I  did ;  I  thought  the  houfe  was  coming  down. 
Where  were  the  parties  when  you  got  up  ? 

A.  The  parties  were  in  Lady  Grofvenor's  bed-chamber,  with  fome  of  her  own  fer- 
vants,  and  fome  of  the  maids  in  the  houfe. 

<5>.  You  found  in  the  bed-chamber,  the  fervants  of  Lord  Grofvenor,  and  a  fervant 
or  two  of  the  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

i^.  Were  neither  the  Duke  nor  Lady  Grofvenor  in  the  houfe  ?* 
A.  The  Lady  was  in  the  bed-chamber  at  that  time. 
£>.  Then  the  Duke  was  not  in  it  at  that  time  ? 
A.  No. 

Was  you  led  to  obferve  the  condition  of  the  bed  at  that  time  ? 
A.  Yes ;  I  heard  two  perfons  bid  the  fervants  . of  the  houfe  examine  the  bed,  to  fee 
whether  it  was  tumbled  or  not. 

£K  What  was  the  condition  of  the  bed  ? 

A.  It  was  as  if  one  perfon  had  fat  upon  it  to  pull  off  their  fhoes,  and  no  more. 

To  you  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  perfon  fitting  upon  it,  for  the  purpofe  of 
undrefling  ? 
A.  One  perfon  and  no  more. 
Q  Had  it  the  appearance  of  having  been  lain  in  ? 
A.  Not  the  lead  in  the  world. 

^  To 
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lyil  ?T°       ^  apPearance  of  a  Perfon  PreffinS  i  ^  fitting,  and  not  by 

A.  Not  by  lying. 

Was  any  thing  difordered  about  the  bed,  that  took  your  eve  ? 
A.  No,  Sir.  ' 

A  No'sir2'  preffUre  °f  ^  Cl°theS'  by  fomebody's  fitting  "Pon  it  ? 

£>.  What  door  was  it  the  gentleman  in  blue  was  boring  holes  in  > 

n  ?/at  d°T  WaS  the  door  1  underfto°d  was  Lady  Grofvenor's  bed-chamber 

i£  -Was  it  the  outer  door? 

A.  It  was  the  door  next  the  paflaae. 

£>.  How  was  the  perfon  dreft  that  was  boring  the  holes  ? 

A.  I  think  in  blue,  and  a  fcarlet  collar. 

Had  he  a  candle  in  his  hand  ? 
A.  I  believe  he  had. 
§>.  Where  was  you  ? 
A.  In  the  Duke's  room. 
£K  Could  you  fee  the  window  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  faw  through  both  the  windows  the  man  boring  holes  in  the  door. 

^  Did  you  fhew  that  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 

A.  I  faw  him  go  into  the  room  i  I  faw  him  examining  the  lock  of  the  door. 

Q  Was  he  alone? 

A.  I  faw  but  one  man. 

£>.  And  this  was  the  door  which  was  afterwards  burft  open  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir.  r 

John  Burton  examined. 

£>.  Are  you  the  waiter  at  the  Saracen's-Head,  at  Towcefter  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

£\  Do  you  recollect  Lord  Grofvenor's  family  being  at  the  inn,  at  Towcefter,  the 
13th  of  October,  or  thereabouts  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q  Do  you  recollect  what  day  ? 

A.  It  was  upon  a  Tuefday  in  October. 

What  time  of  the  day  did  they  come  in  ? 
A.  About  five  o'clock,  to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance. 
Q  Do  you  recollect  any  other  perfons  in  the  houfe  that  day  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  fome  gentlemen  came  in  about  two  o'clock. 

Court.  The  laft  vvitnefs  proved  the  Lady  was  there  at  the  time  with  thofe  perfons. 

Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  Your  Lordfhip  fees  Giddings  knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Court.  I  thought  you  proved  by  the  firft  fervant,  her  lying  at  Towcefter  ? 

Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  We  could  not  fix  the  days  •,  fo  we  mull  ftiew  they  were  at 
the  inns  at  the  fame  time. 

£).  to  the  IVitnefs.  Give  us  an  account  what  time  they  came  in  ? 

A.  They  came  in  about  two  o'clock ;  they  ordered  pork  flakes  for  dinner ;  and 
while  they  were  dreffing,  they  dented  to  fee  their  room. 

Court.  What  is  this  witnefs  to  prove? 

Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  The  circumftances  of  their  journey  •,  when  they  came  in  ; 
and  when  they  went  up  ftairs  ;  and  fo  on. 

Court.  If  it  goes  to  the  fact  of  feeing  them  together,  it  would  be  material  evidence  \ 
if  it  only  goes  to  their  being  at  Towcefter,  Coventry,  and  the  other  places,  it  is  not 
material,  as  that  is  fufficiently  proved  already. 

Council  for  the  Plaintiff.  It  will  be  for  the  confideration  of  the  jury,  what  is  the 
effect  and  manner  in  which  the  Duke  and  Lady  Grofvenor  behaved,  different  from 
what  we  could  poffibly  learn  from  fuch  a  witnefs  as  Mr.  Giddings. 
to  the  Witnefs.  You  fay  they  came  in  at  two  o'clock  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  two  of  them  dined  below  ;  and  while  they  were  at  dinner  they  defired 
that  there  might  be  fome  ftakes  fent  up  ftairs  to  the  third  perfon  ;  two  were  in  the 
parlour,  and  he  was  writing  above  ftairs,  and  for  that  reafon  they  defired  it  to  be 
carried  up. 

9.  Do  you  know  who  thofe  perfons  were  ? 

y       3  I  A.  One 
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A.  One  I  am  confident  I  have  feen  fince  ;  I  think  I  have  feen  two  of  them  ;  I  am 
certain  I  have  feen  one  of  the  perlbns  twice  or  three  times  •,  I  am  quite  clear  to  two 

peribns. 

Who  was  theperfon  you  faw  fince,  that  was  one  of  the  perfons  ? 
A.  One  of  the  perfons  whom  I  am  certain  I  have  feen  fince,  I  underftand  to  be  one 
Giddings;  the  oEher  I  think  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
What  time  did  they  go  away  from  Towcefter  ? 
A.  As  ibon  as  they  had  dined  they  went  up  (lairs ;  as*it  was  night  the  machines  were 
going  away,    I  afked  them  if  they  fhould  have  occafion  for  the  parlours,  they  faid  no. 
While  I  was  waiting  at  fupper,  the  perfon  I  fufpected  to  be  his  Royal  Highnefs,  aflted. 
me  what  company  we  had  in  the  houfe ;  I  acquainted  him  we  had  two  machines  and  Lady 
Grofvenor.    He  then  afked  me  where  we  ufually  laid  our  paffengers  that  came  in  the 
machines;  I  told  him  it  was  according  to  their  appearance,  if  genteel  people  they  lay  in 
genteel  beds,  if  not,  otherwiie. 

Was  Giddings  with  the  Duke  at  the  time  you  told  him  Lady  Grofvenor  was  in 
the  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was. 

Mr.  V/edderburn.  My  Lord,  I  hope  that  will  not  be  thought  an  immaterial  circum- 
ftance,  after  Giddings's  evidence,  who  laid  he  did  not  know  Lady  Grofvenor  to  be  there. 
When  fupper  was  done,  what  time  did  they  go  off? 

A.  They  faid  they  expected  a  farmer  to  meet,  and  pay  them  fome  money,  and 
they  fhould  go  away  at  twelve  o'clock  if  the  pcribn  they  expected  did  not  come; 
they  fhould  want  a  chaife,  and  afked  if  they  could  have  one;  they  were  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative;  the  horfes  were  harneffed,  and  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  they  fee 
off,  as  I  was  informed. 

Mr.  Dunning.  All  that  proves  what  has  been  proved  already,  their  being  at  Tow- 
cefter, Coventry,  and  every  other  place  upon  the  road. 

Court.  Whether  he  fpeaks  true  or  falfe  with  regard  to  his  knowing  it  or  not,  it  will 
not  vary  Giddings's  evidence,  for  he  is  took  throughout,  and  you  can't  call  a  witnefs 
to  contradict,  him. 

Mr.  Wcdderburn.  If  it  was  to  contradict  him  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this,  it  always  fupplies 
the  reft  of  his  teftimony,  fuppofing  Giddings  heard  it,  and  did  not  know  it. 
Court.  He  fpoke  out  to  more  material  points  where  he  did  know. 

Jane  Charlton  examined. 

Where  did  you  live  in  October  laft  ? 
AT  At  the  Four  Croffes. 

Do  you  remember  upon  the  26th  of  October  laft,  or  thereabouts,  any  perfon 
coming  to  your  houfe  that  you  remarked  particularly  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Be  lb  good  to  fay  who  they  were,  and  who  they  appeared  to  you  ? 
A.  They  appeared  like  a  gentleman  and  two  fervants. 

Can  you  defcribe  them  ? 
A.  One  was  a  luftyifh  man,  the  other  a  young  man. 

When  the  gentleman  and  two  fervants  came,  who  did  they  fay  they  were? 
A.  They  did  not  fay  any  thing  at  firft. 

Tell  us  what  they  faid  to  you  ? 
A.  The  fervantfaid  his  name  was  Morgan. 

Do  you  know  the  gentleman?   Have  you  feen  him  fince?  Who  was  thac 
gentleman  ? 

A.  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

Who  did  they  fay  they  were  ? 
A.  The  fervant  told  me  the  young  gentleman's  name  was  Morgan. 

What  were  their  names,  the  other  two  ? 
A.  They  did  not  tell  me  who  they  were. 

How  long  did  they  ftay  at  the  houfe? 
A.  Till  five  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

Who  fhewed  them  their  rooms  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Be  fo  good  to  fay  what  paffed  upon  your  fhewing  the  rooms? 
A.  Nothing  in  particular,  as  I  know  of. 

Do  you  remember  whether  there  was  any  other  family  in  the  houfe  that  night? 

3  A.  There 
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A.  There  was. 

What  family  was  that  ? 
A.  Lord  Grofvenor's. 

Was  Lady  Grofvenor  there  at  that  time? 
A.  She  was. 

In  the  houfe  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes. 

What  time  did  Lady  Grofvenor  come? 
A.  About  four  or  five  o'clock. 

What  time  did  the  Duke  come? 
A.  The  Duke  came  in  about  two  o'clock. 
Ql  where  was  the  Duke  when  Lady  Grofvenor  came  in? 
A.  In  his  bed-chamber. 

When  did  he  choofe  his  room  ? 
A.  The  Duke  had  chofen  his  bed-chamber  before  me  came, 

Where  did  Lady  Grofvenor  lay  ? 
A.  In  the  next  room. 

Jane  Richardson  examined. 

Where  did  you  live  in  laft  October  ? 
A.  At  the  Red  Lion  at  Whitchurch, 
hou^  ?D°       rCmember  upon  Friday  the27th  of  October  what  company  was  in  your 

A.  Yes,  Sir;  there  came  three  gentlemen  in. 

What  time  in  the  day  ? 
A.  I  believe  about  two  o'clock. 

Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? 
A.  One  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  theDirke  of  Cumberland. 

By  what  name  did  he  go  at  Whitchurch  ? 
A.  The  old  man  that  was  with  him  told  me  he  was  a  young  Squire,  and  he  was  an 
elderly  man  and  a  tutor  to  take  care  of  him. 

What  was  the  reafon  he  wanted  care  to  be  taken  of  him? 
A.  He  told  me  he  was  fooli/ii,  my  Lord. 

Was  there  any  other  company  in  the  houfe? 
A.  Another  man  came  with  him. 

Was  there  any  other  family  in  the  houfe? 
A.  Yes,  Sir;  Lord  Grofvenor's  family,  and  Lady  Grofvenor, 

What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  come  in? 
A.  About  five  o'clock,  I  believe. 

Q.  Had  the  Duke  chofen  a  bed-chamber  before  Lady  Grofvenor  came  in? 
A.  Yes-,  and  they  chalked  the  door,  Sir. 

Did  Lady  Grofvenor  chufe  her  own  bed-chamber? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  room  did  fhe  chufe? 
A.  The  next  to  that  that  was  chalked.    She  was  (hewn  the  beft  room  next  the 
dining-room. 

Was  that  the  bed-room  then  ? 
A.  She  chofe  a  very  bad  room,  that  was  damp,  and  the  windows  were  broke,  and 
it  was  very  noify. 

Did  you  tell  her  Ladyfhip  thofe  circumftances  ? 
A.  I  did.    Her  room  was  backwards,  and  part  of  it  was  over  a  gateway,  and  part 
over  a  parlour. 

Did  you  obferve  in  particular  any  thing  after  they  were  retired  to  their  rooms 
that  night  ? 

A.  1  law  nothing  in  particular. 

Q_  What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  go  to  bed? 

A.  I  fancy  it  was  between  eight  or  nine  ;  it  was  before  nine. 

What  time  did  you  fay  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  went  to  bed? 
A.  Some  body  rang  a  bell  to  take  the  things  away,  and  I  never  faw  them  afterwards. 

What  time  ? 
A.  About  four  or  five  o'clock. 

Did  you  obferve  any  thing  particular  after  the  things  were  taken  away  ? 

A.  No. 
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A.  No. 

What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  retire  to  bed  ? 
A.  Before  nine  o'clock. 

Q.  After  this,  did  you  obferve  any  thing  in  the  houfe  particular  ? 
A.'  I  never  law  her  Ladyfhip  any  more  after  fhe  afked  me  to  fhew  her  into  her  bed- 
chamber. 

Q_  Was  any  body  with  her  in  her  bed-chamber  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

After  that  did  you  obferve  any  thing  in  the  houfe  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir.    There  was  a  noife'in  the  houfe  in  the  paffage,  like  a  ruftling  of  cloaths. 

Did  you  go  to  obferve  what  was  the  matter  ? 
A.  I  went  to  fee,  and  the  room  where  the  Duke  lay  was  open. 

Did  you  go  up  flairs  ? 
A.  I  was  up  flairs. 

Well,  what  happened  then  ? 
A.  I  went  and  locked  myfelf  in,  and  fhut  the  door  immediately,  being  afraid  of 
harm. 

What  did  you  fay  you  heard  ? 
A.  I  heard  a  ruftling  of  cloaths  in  the  paffage. 
Court.  Has  fhe  faid  what  that  ruftling  was? 

JVitnefs.  It  was  a  ruftling  of  cloaths  in  the  fame  paffage ;  they  did  not  go  by  Che  door 
where  I  was,  neither  up  flairs  nor  down. 
But  it  was  in  the  paffage? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  time  did  the  Duke  and  his  company  go  away  ? 
A.  I  can't  tell,  I  believe  it  was  before  it  was  light. 

Who  made  the  Duke's  bed  the  next  morning  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Did  you  obferve  any  thing  in  the  bed  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  was  particularly  tumbled,  and  more  fo  than  could  be  by  one  man  ;  it  was 
more  tumbled  than  ever  I  faw ;  it  was  not  as  if  it  had  been  left  after  any  body  lying. 
CX  Did  you  obferve  any  thing  more  particular  in  the  bed  ? 

A.  When  I  went  to  take  the  cloaths  off  I  found  fome  pins  in  it,  but  I  cannot  tell 

how  many. 

Court.  Was  that  in  the  Duke's  room  ? 

A.  It  was  the  upper  fheet  was  all  in  a  ruck  together,  and  there  was  feveral  pins; 
but  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 

Where  were  thofe  pins  ? 
A.  I  obferved  them  between  the  meets. 

Did  you  obferve  any  thing  elfe  particular  but  its  being  much  tumbled  and  dif- 
ordered,  and  the  pins  in  it? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

What  time  did  her  Ladyfhip  go  out  that  morning  ? 
A.  She  had  her  breakfaft  in  bed  at  eleven  o'clock. 

Did  fhe  appear  to  be  in  good  health  when  fhe  came  in  the  night  before  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Did  you  look  at  my  Lady's  bed,  did  you  make  that  ? 
A.  Yes j  but  I  did  not  fee  any  thing  particular  in  that. 


Crofs  Examination. 

You  faw  my  Lady  was  in  bed  next  morning  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

She  lay  in  a  damp  bed,  did  you  fay  ? 
A.  The  room  was  damp. 

Did  you  fay  the  pins  were  between  the  fheets  ? 
A.  The  upper  one,  Sir,  was  all  in  a  ruck,  and  the  pins  within  them. 
.Q^  Where  did  the  fervants  lay  ?  Who  lay  in  the  next  room  upon  the  Other  fide 
behind  the  Duke's  bed  ? 

A.  Mr.  Stephens  and  the  cook. 

They  are  fervants  of  Lady  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  Yes   and  that  is  on  the  other  fide  of  the  paffage, 

5  Q.  You 
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You  faid  that  was  the  room  Stephens  and  the  cook  lay  in,  next  to  Lady  Grofve- 
nor's,  upon  the  other  fide  of  the  pafTage,  do  you  mean  by  that  oppofite  ? 
A.  No.  r 

Whereabouts  was  it  ? 
A.  It  was  the  neareft  room  upon  the  oppofite  fide. 

Q.  Any  body  coming  into  my  Lady's  room,  or  the  others,  muft  hive  come  into 
that  palfage  r 
A.  Yes. 

Which  door  was  the  neareft  ? 
A.  They  both  go  in  the  fame  ward  together. 

Mary  Spencer  examined. 

Do  you  live  at  Whitchurch  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Qi  Upon  the  2 2d  of  lafl  Qdtober,  do  you  know  of  any  perfons  coming  to  yout 
houle? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

CK  Your  inn  is  the  Red  Lion  at  Whitchurch? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

About  what  time  of  the  day  did  they  come? 
A.  A  little  after  two  o'clock. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  perfons  that  came  there  ? 
A.  No,  Sir,  I  do  not. 

Can  you  defcribe  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Pleafe  to  give  an  account  ? 
A.  He  was  a  young  man. 
Court.  What  is  this  witnefs  to  prove  ? 

Plaintiffs  Council.  This  witnefs  is  only  to  confirm  the  lafl  witnefs  in  feveral  circuiti* 
fiances. 

You  know  when  they  were  chufing  their  bed-rooms  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  observations  did  you  make  at  that  time? 
A.  They  chalked  the  door. 

Court.  The  porter  has  proved  that  they  chalked  all  the  doors  till  they  came  to  Chefter. 
What  occalion  is  there  to  afk  twenty  witneffes  to  that  ?  no  body  doubts  what  he  fays 
again  ft  himfelf. 

John  Jones  examined, 

Wrhere  do  you  live,  Mr.  Jones  ? 
A.  At  Marford  Hill. 

Do  you  keep  a  public  houfe  there  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Do  you  know  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ? 
A.  I  do. 

(V  Was  he  ever  at  your  houfe  ? 
A.  Yes. 

q!^  Do  you  recollect  the  firft  time  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  your  houfc  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  day  was  that  ? 
A.  The  firft  of  November. 

That  was  the  firft  time  you  ever  faw  his  Royal  Highnefs  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  time  did  he  flay  till  ? 
A.  He  ftaid  till  the  fecond. 

Was  he  ever  there  again  ? 
A.  He  was. 

Q.  When?  .  ,  ,  .  u. 

AT  Upon  the  fecond  of  December.  It  was  on  Saturday  month  he  went  away,  rtc 

came  a  Saturday  about  a  month  before. 

How  long  did  he  ftay  upon  that  occafion  ? 
A.  Till  the  third.  ^  in 
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Q.  In  what  habit  did  he  appear  ? 

A.  He  appeared  in  a  coarfifli  cloth,  in  the  habit  of  a  farmer. 

What  day  ? 
A.  The  third. 

Q.  Pray  who  was  he  attended  by  at  that  time? 
A.  He  was  attended  by  one  Giddings. 

Have  you  feen  him  fince  ? 
A.  I  have. 

Who  elfe  ? 

A.  I  don't  know;  there  were  two  with  him. 

You  don't  know  where  he  went  from  your  houfe  each  time  ? 
A-  No,  I  do  not. 

Did  he  go  by  any  name  ? 
A.  The  Duke  went  by  the  name  of  the  young  Squire,  or  farmer,  in  difcourfe;  when 
his  back  was  turned  he  went  by  the  name  of  the  young  Squire  by  Giddings  ;  but 
when  prefent,  he  would  be  called  nothing  but  farmer  in  difcourfe. 

How  far  is  your  houfe  at  Mar  ford  Hill  from  Lord  Grofvenor's  feat? 
A.  I  believe  about  five  or  fix  miles. 

When  did  they  go  away  from  your  houfe  the  firft  time  you  went  down  ? 
A.  Thefecond  of  November,  which  was  upon  a  Thurfday. 

John  Anderton  examined. 

Q.  Do  you  live  with  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Where  do  you  live  with  him? 
A.  At  London. 

Did  you  live  with  him  in  1769? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  remember  his  Lordlhip's  coming  down  to  Eaton  in  November?. 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was? 
A.  The  third  of  November,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge. 

Had  you  any  orders  about  any  horfes  ? 
A.  I  had  orders  to  fend  horfes  when  I  came  from  New-Market  with  the  faddle 
horfes.    I  fancy  it  might  be  about  twelve  horfes.    I  got  down  about  the  fecond  of 
November,  and  ordered  the  horfes  to  meet  my  Lord  the  third,  at  Whitchurch,  about 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  and  he  came  down  accordingly. 

Matthew  Stephens  fworn.    Examined  by  Plaintiff's  Council. 

I  believe,  Sir,  you  were  at  St.  Albans  when  this  affair  happened,  do  you  recoiled 
the  day  ? 

A.  The  2 1  ft  of  December. 

How  came  you  to  go  to  St.  Albans? 
A.  I  was  attending  Lady  Grofvenor  from  Chelhire. 

You  came  along  with  her  from  Chefhire? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sir,  will  you  give  an  account  of  what  happened  at  St.  Albans,  after  you 
came  there  in  your  journey  to  London;  what  fufpicions  you  had,  and  the  ground  of 
them,  and  what  you  did  in  confequence  of  it? 

A.  I  had  a  great  many  reafons  for  fufpicions  from  information. 

What  time  did  you  get  into  St.  Albans? 
A?  It  was  about  fix  o'clock  when  we  got  into  St.  Albans. 

Was  any  other  company  in  the  houfe? 
A.  When  I  got  in,  I  enquired,  and  found  there  was  two  gentlemen-,  I  had  great 
reafon  to  fufpedt,  from  the  informations  we  had  had,  it  was  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  two  attendants. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  fufpicions  what  did  you  do? 
A.  I  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  examining  the  room  where  Lady  Grofvenor  lay, 
or  was  to  lay,  and  in  order  to  make  a  difcovery  of  what  I  fufpetted,  I  bored  two  holes 
in  the  chamber  door,  and  thofe  two  holes  I  ftopt  up  with  paper,  and  examined  the 
firuauon  of  the  room,  and  the  room  adjoining  to  it,  and  then  went  down  to  the  Bulk 
4  to 
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to  inform  my  brother  John  Stephens  of  what  I  had  done.    I  came  up  a»ain  from  the 
Bull   and  went  in  with  a  dim  of  meat  for  her  LadyQiip's  (upper  ° 
You  came  back  again  with  your  brother? 

of  th/rnnm  1  ^  '  "jf**  ^  "*H  C°  b°"nS  the  h°leS-    1  t0ok  an  obfervation 

ena uirvTS  ^"i  ^\  f  ™l  br0thcr  ^  informcd  hiin  of  the  n^'™  and 
enquiry  I  had  made  and  how  I  found  it,  and  I  afked  his  opinion  how  we  were  to  go  on  • 

and  while  her  Ladyfhip  was  at  fupper,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  boring  the  hols  in 

the  door ;  after  I  came  down  again,  I  went  again  and  informed  my  brother  what  I  had 

done;  then  I  made  a  negus  for  her  Ladyfhip,  which  Igenerally  did  after  fupper-  when 

I  went  to  carry  it  into  the  parlour  to  her  Ladyfhip,  I  was  informed  (he  was  gone  up 

What  time  might  this  be  ? 
A   This  might  be  about  eight,  or  half  after  eight,  or  pretty  near  nine.    When  I 
earned  the  negus  up  flairs,  I  had  took  it  to  the  nurfery  door,  and  knock'd  at  the  door 
iome  body  aniwered  me  that  her  Ladyfhip  was  not  there ,  in  the  mean  time  her  Ladyfhip 
opened  the  door  of  her  bed-chamber,  and  called  to  me,  and  faid  (he  would  take  the 
negus  into  her  bed-room;  I  gave  it  her;  (he  went  in  and  turned  the  key  of  the  door; 
1  gave  directions  for  all  the  fervants  to  go  to  bed,  and  bid  the  maid  of  the  houle  be 
quiet,  and  gave  them  as  a  reafon  the  children  might  not  be  difturbed.    1  then  went 
down  to  the  Bull  again,  and  informed  my  brother  what  was  done,  and  brought  him  up 
from  the  Bull  with  me,  after  flaying  half  an  hour,  and  carried  him  up  flairs  where 
her  Ladyfhip  lay,  and  in  going  up,  fhewed  him  the  door  of  her  Ladyfhip's  bed- 
chamber, which  had  two  holes  bored  in  it,  and  bits  of  paper  in  it:  when  I  was  up 
flairs,  John  Anderton,  his  Lordfhip's  groom,  being  entrulled'with  part  of  the  bu(i- 
nefs,  was  in  the  room  with  my  brother  and  me;  we  agreed  I  fhould  go  down  to  the 
door  and  fee  who  I  could  fee  or  hear,  which  1  did  accordingly ;  and  taking  the  bits  of 
paper  out  of  the  door,  I  could  not  fee  any  body  ;  I  could  fee  the  door  oppofite  to  a  part 
of  the  bed,  a  fmall  part  of  it ;  I  plainly  diftihguifhed  two  voices,  one  of  which  I  knew 
perfectly  well  to  be  Lady  Grofvenor's,  but  in  fuch  a  low  whifpering,  as  I  could  not 
poflibly  diflinguifh  one  word;  I  heard  another  voice,  but  was  not  certain  of  that  voice, 
till  I  came  down  again  a  fecond  time:  I  told  my  brother  I  thought  his  Royal  Highnefs 
was  there ;  my  brother  told  me  the  fatal  confequence  of  making  fuch  a  thing  publicly 
known:  he  went  down  and  returned,  and  told  me  he  heard  voices,  but  could  not  dif- 
linguifh from  where  they  came;  I  cold  him  I  was  furprized  he  was  lb  deaf,  and  he 
complained  to  me  he  had  a  cold  in  his  head  •,  I  went  down  again  and  heard  the  voices 
as  before,  and  now  and  then  I  heard  her  pretty  loud,  but  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  his 
voice  louder  than  before  j  I  heard  him  talk  I  was  fure  once  in  particular  I  went  up 
again. 

Court.  Did  you  diflinguifh  any  word  that  was  faid? 

A.  No,  my  Lord,  not  one  word.  My  brother  repeated  the  reafons  he  had  given 
me  before,  and  at  the  fame  time  John  Anderton  informed  me,  that  his  Royal  Highnefs, 
or  rather  the  two  gentlemen,  had  ordered  a  chaife  at  two  o'clock ;  that  determined  me, 
as  I  had  reafon  to  believe  he  had  been  in  the  room  fome  time,  that  determined  me  the 
breaking  open  the  door,  as  I  was  convinced  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  there:  I  told  my 
brother  I  would  go  down  down  a  third  time;  I  did  fo,  and  heard  the  voices  as  before, 
but  could  not  fee  them;  I  then  infilled  upon  it,  I  would  take  the  matter  upon  myfelf, 
I  was  quite  clear,  he  might  make  himfelf  eafy,  and  I  went  and  called  up  the  footmen; 
they  all  got  up  readily,  I  informed  them  of  part  of  the  bufinefs,  they  were  fatisfied  at 
that  I  believe:  as  we  came  down  flairs  I  faid,  I  fhall  be  very  cautious,  don't  come  till 
I  have  made  an  obfervation  again;  if  I  find  the  voices  as  before,  do  you  come  on;  they 
did  come  on,  I  finding  the  voices  as  before,  and  then  we  broke  open  the  door. 
Was  the  door  faftened  ? 

A.  The  door  was  faftened,  but  I  believe  one  or  two  of  the  evidence  can  fpeak  more 
precifely  to  that  than  I :  the  door  was  broke  open,  and  broke  at  the  hinges ;  I  expected 
it  to  go  at  the  lock;  the  firfl  obje£l  that  flruck  me  when  I  came  into  the  room  was 
Lady  Grofvenor,  who  flruck  me  the  ftrongell;  I  was  directly  oppofite  her  Ladyfhip, 
attempting  to  efcape  out  of  the  other  door;  his  Royal  Highnefs  Hood  a  little  on  one 
fide;  I  had  took  particular  care  to  fecure  the  door  that  he  might  not  go,  but  I  recoiled 
fomething  of  faying,  Stop  that  gentleman.  The  door  breaking  open,_  as  foon  as  we 
entered  (he  was  turned  about  her  face  towards  us,  and  (lie  indantly  fell  as  the  door 
opened  two  or  three  Heps  into  the  adjoining  room;  I  alhfled  her  Ladyfhip  at  getting 
up;  fhe  faid,  You  thief,  you  have  done  a  very  fine  thing;  I  told  her  Ladyfhip  I  was 
extremely  fgrry  for  the  occafion,  and  fhe  faid,  I  dare  by  you  are :  the  Duke  endeavoured 
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to  pafs  by  my  left  fide,  and  did  get  further  paft  me,  and  fpread  out  his  hands  and  faidj 
Gentlemen,  you  lee  I  was  not  found  in  the  Lady's  bed-chamber;  I  faid,  You  are  not 
there  now,  but  we  did  find  you  there,  or  we  Taw  you  there,  I  can't  fix  to  the  very- 
word;  his  Royal  Highnefs  anfwered  me,  (I  think  it  was  about  that  time,  in  anfwerto 
my  faying  we  law  you  there,  he  faid,)  I  will  take  my  Bible  oath  I  was  not  there;  I  an- 
fwered again,  We  law  you  there.  His  Royal  Highnefs  expreft  a  great  deal  of  fear  and 
horror,  and  feemed  to  be  apprehenfive  of  fome  danger  to  his  perfon,  artd  faid  fomething 
to  me;  I  told  his  Royal  Highnefs,  You  may  be  perfectly  eafy,  your  perfon  is  perfectly 
fafe,  or  words  to  that  effect;  he  feemed  a  little  eafier:  then  I  demanded  of  him  who  he 
was,  and  what  bufinefs  he  had  there;  he  made  me  no  anfwer  to  that,  and  I  repeated  it; 
he  faid  if  I  would  walk  with  him  into  another  room  he  would  tell  me;  I  faid  I  want  to 
know  who  you  are,  and  it  will  better  be  done  here:  I  turned  about  to  my  brother  and 
fervants  upon  the  left  hand  of  me,  and  faid,  Do  you  know  who  this  gentleman  is?  my 
brother  ftept  forward  and  faid,  I  know  him  very  well  to  be  his  Royal  Highnefs  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  I  afked  if  he  would  fwear  it  was  him,  he  faid  he  would:  1  then 
told  his  Royal  Highnefs  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleafed,  I  was  very  forry  to 
be  employed  in  fo  difagreeable  a  bufinefs,  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  was  at  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleafed. 

Did  you  make  any  obfervations  about  the  bed  ? 

A.  Yes.  After  this  was  decided,  my  brother  walked  to  the  fire  firft,  I  think,  and 
then  towards  the  bed,  and  faid  it  was  necefifary  to  make  fome  obfervations  of  the  bed ; 
we  looked  upon  it,  and  the  curtains  were  about  a  yard  and  half  undrawn,  and  all  drawn 
except  that  part;  the  bed  was  preft  to  the  foot,  and  very  near  the  bolder,  but  within 
about  fix  inches  of  the  top  of  the  turn-down,  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  to  the  top  of 
the  turn-down  the  fheets  or  within  a  few  inches  of  that,  was  tumbled  as  much  as  a 
bed  could  be,  if  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  time  taken  about  it.  The  fheets,  which 
I  think  were  very  fine  ones,  were  turned  down  very  low,  as  for  people  of  fafhion  they 
commonly  are,  and  they  were  tumbled  to  a  great  degree.  The  maids  came  in,  the 
chamber-maid  and  Mrs.  Langford,  the  miftrefsof  the  inn;  I  afked  her  what  fhe  thought 
of  it;  fhe  faid  fhe  could  fee  no  impreffion  but  of  a  perfon  fitting  down;  I  faid  this  is 
not  fo,  but  like  the  fame  all  over;  and  if  I  recollect,  I  fat  upon  the  fide  of  the  bed  to 
convince  her  that  the  impreffion  of  fitting  down  was  very  different.  I  took  notice  of  a 
dent  at  the  farther  fide  of  the  bed,  which  I  took  to  be  the  impreffion  of  a  head  ;  it  laid 
lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  farther  fide  :  thefe  were  all  the  obfervations  then  made 
upon  it ;  after  that  I  went  into  the  paflage:  I  don't  recollect  any  thing  elfe  material. 

A  Juryman.  I  fhould  be  glad  if  your  Lordfhip  would  afk  that  witnefs  when  he  bored 
the  holes  in  the  door,  whether  he  had  a  candle  with  him  or  not  ? 

Court.  He  bored  the  holes  when  fhe  was  down  at  fupper,  as  I  underftood. 

Q^to  the  Evidence.  Was  it  not  fo? 

Stephens.  Yes,  it  was  fo. 

Juryman.  I  thought  it  proper  to  afk  if  he  had  a  candle,  as  Giddings  fpoke  of  feeing 
him. 

Court.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  candle  in  the  room  of  paflage  when  you  bored 
the  holes  ? 

A.  I  don't  recollect  whether  I  carried  any  candle;  there  was  a  light  from  the  fire  I 
remember  perfectly  well ;  I  went  within  fide  the  room. 
Can  you  remember  if  you  was  in  a  blue  coat? 
A.  I  was,  my  Lord. 

Juryman.  Do  you  know  where  Giddings  lay? 

A.  I  was  not  fure. 

Does  that  room  command  the  place  where  you  flood  to  bore  the  holes  ? 

A.  There  is  a  window  in  the  room  that  Giddings  lay  in ;  I  don't  know  whether  it 
does  not  in  fome  degree ;  it  is  a  flan  ting  view  of  the  window  in  the  pafTage,  I  believe3 
but  I  am  not  quite  fure. 

Croft  Examination. 

Q±  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Alice  Williams? 
A.  No.    I  don't  know  no  lady  of  that  name. 

Do  you  know  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Charlotte  Gwin? 
A.  No.    To  the  beft  of  my  recollection  I  do  not. 
Q.  In  1765,  or  1766,  was  you  acquainted  with  thofe  ladies? 
A.  It  is  potfible  I  might  know  them  without  knowing  their  names.1 

You  never  knew  a  lady  called  by  that  name? 

A.  Not 
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A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Do  you  know  Mrs.  Collier  that  keeps  an  inn  at  Chefter? 
A.  I  did  know  there  was  fuch  a  woman  kept  fuch  an  inn. 

What  inn  was  it  ? 
A.  The  Faulcon. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  carrying  a  letter  to  a  lady  there  named  Gwin,  from  Lord 
Grofvenor  ? 

A.  I  remember  carrying  fome  fuch  a  thing  to  a  lady  at  the  Faulcon. 

From  whom  was  that  meffage  carried? 
A.  From  Lord  Grofvenor. 

What  might  be  the  meffage? 
A.  It  might  be  a  letter  that  his  Lordfhip  wanted  to  fpeak  to  her. 
Cv_  Did  you  hear  for  what  purpofe  the  lady  came  there  to  the  Faulcon  at  Chefter' 
A.  No,  Sir.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  know  from  whence  fhecame? 
A.  I  did  not  know  from  whence  fhe  came. 

Do  you  know  what  place  Ihe  went  to  from  Chefter  ? 
A.  I  believe  there  is  a  houfe  near  Chefter  called  the  Caftle,  belonging  to  Lord  Grof- 
venor, and  the  lady  went  there  according  to  the  meffage  I  had  taken,  to  meet  my  Lord 
Grofvenor. 

Q.  Where  did  fhe  go  to  Lord  Grofvenor? 
A.  To  the  Caftle. 

Did  you  go  with  her,  or  meet  her  there  too  ? 
A.  I  was  there  about  the  fame  time  fhe  was,  but  did  not  go  with  her. 
Q.  What  was  the  purpofe  fhe  met  Lord  Grofvenor  for  at  the  Caftle?  Did  you  leave 
them  together  at  the  Caftle? 

A.  I  believe  fhe  might  flay  at  the  Caftle  about  ten  minutes,  not  more. 

Was  you  with  her  during  that  time  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  was  not. 

Did  you  introduce  her  to  Lord  Grofvenor? 
A.  I  introduced  her  into  the  houfe. 

CX  Did  you  conduct  her  into  the  room  where  Lord  Grofvenor  was  ? 

A.  I  conducted  her  into  a  room  where  my  fifter-in-law  was-,  I  believe  I  told  her 
rhere  was  a  perfon  come  to  fpeak  to  Lord  Grofvenor,  and  defired  my  filler  would  go 
out  of  the  room. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  Lord  Grofvenor  to  come  in? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  know  what  this  lady's  bufinefs  was  ? 
A.  I  did  not,  nor  I  do  not. 

C\_  You  fay  fhe  ftaid  about  ten  minutes  at  the  Caftle  ? 
A.  I  believe  flic  did. 

Did  fhe  and  my  Lord  go  out  together,  or  did  my  Lord  ftay  after  ? 
A.  I  think  he  ftaid  after. 

Did  my  Lord  go  after  her  ?  . 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of. . 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  name  the  Lady  paft  by  at  that  time  ? 

A.  It  is  molt  likely,  if  I  carried  the  letter  the  name  was  upon  it-,  I  think  it  was  a 
meifage  from  Lord  Grofvenor  for  her  to  come  and  fpeak  with  his  Lordfhip,  but  I  don't 
at  all  recollect  the  name. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  time,  in  the  year  1765? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  time ;  I  believe  it  might  be  in  1765  j  I  cannot  fix  the  year, 
I  took  fo  little  notice  of  it. 

Q.  What  age  was  the  lady  in  appearance? 

A.  By  what  I  guefs  fhe  might  be  five  or  fix  and  twenty. 

si  Juryman.  My  Lord,  I  think  this  evidence  has  not  given  any  account  how  he  found 
Lady  Grofvenor  and  his  Royal  Highnefs  as  to  their  drefs. 
Court.  Did  you  fee  any  thing  of  Lady  Groivenor's  drefs  ? 

A.  She  fell  down,  and  I  moved  fo  quick,  to  her  affiftance,  and  the  Duke  turning 
round  by  my  left  hand,  I  did  notobferve  it. 

Court.  Nor  any  thing  particular  in  the  defendant's  drefs  when  you  firft  went  into  the 
room  ?  Who  went  in  firft? 

A-  1  was  firlh  r  Juryman. 
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Juryman.  Was  it  by  Lord  Grofvenor's  direction  you  burft  open  the  door,  or  of  your 
own  head? 

A.  It  was  his  directions  to  me,  that  I  was  to  take  the  beft  meafures  for  obfervation 
that  I  could. 

John  Stephens  [worn.  Examined. 

Were  you  at  St.  Albans  upon  the  21ft  of  December  laft? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Were  you  at  the  White  Hart,  Sir? 
A.  I  was,  Sir. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  particularly  which  happened  there? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

What  happened  there  then? 
A.  I  think  it  was  fome  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  four  or  five  of  Lord  Grofvenor's 
fervants  burft  open  the  door,  where  Lady  Grofvenor  was  upon  the  bed ;  it  burft  by 
the  hinge  fide    I  flood  there,  and  the  moment  the  door  was  broke  open,  upon  the 
other  fide  I  faw  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ftand  there,  and  I  law  Lady  Grofvenor  fall 
down  fome  fteps  into  an  adjoining  room  ;  his  Royal  Highnefs  followed  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room;  I  followed,  and  the  fervants  followed;  when  we  came  into  that  room,  his 
Royal  Highnefs  was  afked  who  he  was,  and  what  bufinefs  he  had  there;  he  made  no 
anfwer  to  the  queftion  at  firft;   upon  being  afked  again,  he  faid,  Gentlemen,  take 
notice  I  am  not  in  [he  lady's  bed-chamber :  he  was  then  afked  who  he  was;  he  did  not 
give  any  anfwer  to  that,  but  defired  my  brother  or  one  of  the  fervants  to  go  into  ano- 
ther room,  and  he  would  fatisfy  him :  he  feemed  to  be  much  confufed,  and  did  not 
anfwer  to  the  queftions  very  readily,  nor  did  he  choofe  to  declare  himfelf  there. 
As  to  the  particular  obfervations  of  the  bed,  what  do  you  recollect? 
A.  After  the  fervants  had  been  afked  if  they  knew  him,  and  he  was  told  he  was  at 
liberty,  we  returned  and  went  towards  the  fire,  and  looked  at  the  bed ;  I  opened  the 
curtain,  and  faw  the  bed  rolled  exceedingly  flat;  I  thought  it  was  fomething  very  par- 
ticular; and  then  the  chamber-maid  was  called,  and  we  afked  her  if  the  bed  was  in 
that  fitua'tion  whenfhe  left  the  room  on  the  over  night. 
What  were  your  own  obfervations  on  the  bed? 
A.  The  bed  was  exceedingly  tumbled,  and  the  coverlid  in  little  wrinkles  in  many- 
places,  as  was  thefheet  which  came  half  way  down  the  bed,  and  the  bed  v/as  exceed- 
ingly flat,  as  if  it  had  been  laid  upon-,  not  flat  in  one  place  only,  but  almoft  all  over, 
except  the  bolfter:  I  did  not  obferve  the  bolfter  was  flamed  at  all,  only  all  the  other 
part  of  the  bed. 

Court.  Did  you  obferve  any  thing  particular  in  my  Lady's  drefs? 
A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Ch  Nor  any  thing  particular  in  the  defendant's  drefs? 

A.  I  did  not,  any  more  than  what  he  had  on ;  I  obferved  what  he  had  on. 

Plaintiffs  Council.  We  reft  it  here  for  the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Dunning. 

MAY  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhip,  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be  of  council  for  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  this  caufe.  Gen- 
tlemen, in  that  character  it  is  my  duty  to  fubmit  to  your  confideration  fuch  obfervations 
as  occur  to  me  upon  this  caufe,  as  it  ftands  at  prefent  upon  the  evidence  that  has  been 
produced  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  to  ftate  to  you  fuch  further  evidence  as  I 
am  inftructed  to  lay  before  you,  upon  the  part  of  the  defendant.  In  doing  this,  I  fhall 
not  addrefs  myfelf  to  your  paffions,  for  that  is  not  my  bufinefs,  nor  my  practice ;  and 
if  it  was  both,  I  fhould  think  it  highly  improper  to  do  fo  upon  an  occafion  like  the 
prefent;  conceiving  myfelf  to  be  talking  to  gentlemen  fully  apprized  of  the  nature  of 
that  bufinefs  and  duty,  which  you  attend  here  to  difcharge,  and  to  attend  only  to  the 
evidence  without  adopting  any  degree  of  partiality  for  either  of  the  parties;  to  depend 
upon  the  evidence,  to  decide  upon  that  evidence,  and  according  to  the  fair  refult  of 
that  evidence,  to  give  your  verdict  upon  .one,  or  the  other  fide,  as  you  fhall  find  the 
facts  to  have  been  proved,  or  that  proof  to  fail  of  its  object.  Gentlemen,  I  fhall  not 
beftow  any  encomiums  upon  the  felicity  of  the  marriage-bed,  of  which  my  learned 
<rnend  has  much  experience,  myfelf  none,  but  I  reverence  and  refpect  that  fituation  as 
much  as  he  can  do.  In  the  next  place,  I  fhall  not  beftow  any  of  thofe  epithets,  the 
violators  of  that  facrcd  right  deferve  ;  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  you  will  beftow  them,  if  any 
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perfons  are  brought  before  you  either  upon  this  or  any  future  occafiop.  It  is  material 
to  remind  you,  that  the  tingle  queftion  you  are  to  try,  is,  Whether  the  defendant  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of  that  offence  imputed  to  him  by  this  adion  i:z 
to  have  violated  the  bed  of  the  plaintiff,  Lord  Grofvenor;  and  in  judaic  of  that 
queftion,  my  Lord  will  confirm  me  in  telling  yon,  and  I  dare  fay  your  judgements 
will  be  before-hand  in  telling  yourlelves,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  fact  mould  be  proved 
by  fuch  evidence  as  leave  no  ftiadow  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thofe  that  are  to  judge 
of  it  ;  becaufe  if  there  is  a  doubt  of  that  evidence,  it  is  moft  certain  it  will  not  warrant 
a  doubt,  but  entitle  the  defendant  to  a  verdict,  which,  upon  his  behalf,  is  my  duty  to 
pray  of  you.  You  have  been  told,  that  the  prefent  cafe,  which  was  opened  very  cor- 
rectly, is  not  far  beyond  the  line  of  proof.  My  learned  friend,  with  the  candour  he 
profeffed,  conducted  himfelf,  1  am  perfuaded,  within  his  inftructions,  and  Hated  no 
more  than  he  expected  to  be  proved,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  proved  that  belongs  to 
it.  You  for  yourlelves  will  diftinguim,  Gentlemen,  how  much  his  ftory  and  his  p'roof, 
how  much  his  narrative  and  his  obfervations,  his  inferences  and  his  argument  agree 
with  the  evidence  ;  of  all  which  you  will  judge,  as  far  as  is  material  for°you  to  judge 
in  this  caufe. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  pretend,  I  do  not  conceive,  I  am  not  inftrucled,  nor  mail  I  be 
fo  abfurd  as  to  contend  before  you,  that  the  high  rank  of  the  defendant  in  this  caufe 
affords  him  the  fmalleft  apology  for  the  conduct  imputed  to  him.    As  little  oughc  it  to 
be  expected  upon  the  other  hand,  that  that  high  rank  mould  fupply  a  plaintiff's  proof, 
or  induce  ycru  to  liften,  or  incline  you  to  believe  that  ftory  between  thefe  parties,  which 
if  it  had  happened  between  any  other  parties,  you  would  have  thought  the  evidence 
infufficient  to  eftablifh.    It  is  the  good  fortune  of  all  thofe  that  live  in  this  country, 
proceeding  from  that  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  the  protection  of  which  we  live,  that 
the  law  knows  no  diftinction  between  the  ranks  of  the  king's  fubjects;  for  there  is  no 
man  io  high  as  to  be  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  no  man  fo  low  as  to  be  incapable 
of  feekingredrefs,  where  he  is  injured;  and  as  the  law  makes  no  diftinction,  you  will 
make  none:  but  you  willconfider  it  as  a  caufe  between  A.  and  B.  attending  to  nothing 
but  the  evidence,  regarding  nothing  of  the  parties,  but  judge  from  the  evidence,  upon 
the  ground  of  which  you  are  to  pronounce  your  verdict.    The  learned  gentleman  who 
is  of  council  for  the  plaintiff",  tells  you,  how  truly  I  don't  know,  nor  is  it  to  my  pur- 
pofe  to  enquire  the  prefent  plaintiff's  title  to  that  relation,  the  rights  of  which  he  con- 
ceives to  have  been  violated  in  the  inftance  that  gives  birth  to  this  action,  that  it  fprung 
from  a  motive  of  affection,  that  the  lady  was  amiable,  that  her  perfon  was  engaging, 
her  fortune  not  inconfiderable,  and  her  fettlements  ample.    I  do  not  precifely  under- 
ftand  the  whole  of  that  propofition  in  the  way  it  has  been  ftated  ;  it  is  however  foreign 
to  the  queftion,  and  it  will  be  as  impertinent  in  me  to  fay  any  thing  is  opened,  and  not 
fo  proved  by  the  evidence.    If  this  was  natural  affection,  and  if  that  affection  at  the 
time  did  produce  that  marriage,  and  thofe  ample  fettlements,  I  with  that  affection  had 
continued  inviolate,  and  that  the  parties  to  this  hour  had  no  occafion  to  complain  of 
each  other.    I  wifti  it  had  been  true,  which  the  reverend  chaplain  fuppofed  to  be  true, 
that  they  had  lived  in  mutual  affection  till  the  moment  of  this  tranfaclion  ;  unfortu- 
nately it  has  happened  otherwile,  through  whofe  fault,  who  is  to  blame,  and  what  pro- 
portion of  blame  is  to  be  divided  between  them,  fo  far  as  is  material  here,  you  will 
judge  before  the  caufe  is  over.    Gentlemen,  this  particular  caufe  has  been  divided  into 
four  different  parts,  and  the  action  is  repreiented  to  you  as  capable  of  being  fupported 
by  either  of  the  four,  and  that  they  are  mod  abundantly  fupported  by  all  four  put 
together.    The  firft  head  of  proof  confifts,  it  feems,  of  a  great  variety  of  private  meet- 
ings in  and  about  this  town,  fobn  after  this  acquaintance  between  the  wife  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  now  defendant;  and  though  my  learned  friend  profeiTcd  himfelf  unable  to 
mention  the  period,  the  evidence  has  gone  a  great  way  towards  it;  and  the  evidence 
proved  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  been  feen  going  into,  and  coming  out  of 
Carlifle-houfe  in  company  with  Lady  Harrington,  Colonel  Craiggs,  and  Lady  Grol- 
venor,  three  or  four  of  them  together;  and  though  it  may  be  proved  to  you  their 
having  fat  in  the  lame  box  at  Drury-Lane  play-houfc,  as  another  perfon  has  been  cal- 
led to  fay  to  you,  it  is  certain  nothing  of  acquaintance  began  till  about  the  period  I 
am  fpeakincr  of;  for  all  the  witneffes  have  fix'd  it  up  to  the  month  of  May,  1769,  or 
April-  par?  faid  the  month  of  May.  hrom  that  time,  and  until  the  Autumn  following, 
when  Lady  Grofvenor  went  into  Chelhire,  as  well  at  the  beginning  of  the  time   as  at 
the  time  Qie  was  brought  to  bed  of  the  child  foe  was  then  pregnant  with,  and  before 
the  Duke  failed  on  the  cruize  repreiented  to  you,  which  occaiioned  an  ablence  or  1* 
weeks,  as  well  before  this  period,  as  after  the  recovery  of  the  one,  and  the  rtfUrn  oj 
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the  other,  in  different  places  they  are  reprefented  to  you  to  have  met  at;  and  witneffes, 
have  been  called  to  prove  thofe  meetings :  from  fome  of  my  l  ord  Grofvenors  fer- 
vants,  you  have  heard  that  they  did,  upon  different  occafions,  carry  their  Lady  to  the 
Counteis  of  Donhoff's,  and  a  fervant  or  two  of  my  Lady  Donhoff's  made  a  part  of  their 
evidence,  the  particulars  of  which  1  will  confider  prefently.    The  other  parts  of  it  you 
heard  were  that  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  Kenfington  gardens,  and  upon  one  or  more 
"  occafions  the  Duke  was  feen  with  her  in  the  gardens.    From  others  you  have  learn:  (he 
was  feen  going  into  Cumberland-houfc  in  the  Park;  and  I  don't  recollect  any  other 
place  of  meeting  but  Kenfington  gardens,  Cumberland-houfe,  and  1  ady  Donhoff's ; 
I  think  there  is  no  other  place  of  meeting  to  which  this  opening  and  firft  head,  or 
branch  of  evidence  refers:  and  a  great  deal,  I  fhould  think,  cannot  even  in  point  of 
inference,  in  point  of  conjecture,  or  in  point  of  fufpicion  be  inferred,  of  two  at  lead 
of  thofe  places  of  meeting.    When  the  fame  witneffes  prove  Lady  Grofvenor  was  feen 
in  Kenfinoton  garden.s,  that  prove  the  Duke  was  likewife  feen  there,  not  with  her, 
but  in  the'fame  walk,  in  which  it  was  reprefented  the  Lady  was  at  that  time  accompa- 
nied with  her  fifter,  and  fhe  returned  with  her  fifter.    Whether  the  Lady  and  the  Duke 
ever  met  in  the  courie  of  thofe  walks,  has  not  been  made  appear,  and  it  is  not  material. 
I  can  hardly  conceive  the  gentlemen  of  council  for  the  plaintiff  would  defire  you  to 
fuppofe  any  thing  of  the  fort  is  fufpecled  by  themfelves  to  have  paffed  in  the  courfe  of 
thofe  meetings:  they  certainly  did  not  mean  it;  it  would  be  uncandid  and  unjuft,  if 
they  harboured  even  a  fufpicion  of  that  fort.    With  refpect  to  the  meetings  at  Cumber- 
land-houfe, when  the  nature  of  thofe  meetings  are  explained,  and  attended  to  a  little, 
they  will  not  appear  fo  bad  as  that  kind  of  evidence  infinuates.    It  amounts  to  this  ; 
Lady  Grofvenor  in  company  with  Lady  Donhoff,  walking  through  the  palace,  fet 
down,  I  think  the  footman  fays,  at  the  gates  of  the  palace;  they  walked  through  the 
gates  of  the  palace  into  the  Park  ;  in  the  Park  they  were  met  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, and  upon  his  invitation  they  walked  with  him  out  of  the  Park  doors  into 
Cumberland-houfe.    I  never  have  yet  heard,  and  I  fuppofe  it  will  hardly  be  infifted 
upon  to-day,  that  there  is  any  criminality  in  that,  when  you  conlider  a  married  lady  in 
company  with  another  lady  accompanying  the  Duke  in  the  Park,  and  into  Cumberland- 
houle;  upon  neither  of  thofe  things  can  any  ftrefs  be  laid,  that  is  to  afford  proof  of 
itfelf,  or  towards  proof  of  that  which  is  incumbent  upon  the  plaintiff  to  prove.  The 
third  head  of  evidence  under  this  branch  deferves  a  little  more  particular  attention,  and 
it  is  of  itfelf  certainly  of  more  importance;  I  mean  to  ipeak  now  of  the  meetings  at 
Lady  Donhoff's,  when  Lady  Donhoff  was  abfent.    It  would  be  highly  unbecoming 
of  me  to  anfwer  what  my  ideas,  or  what  any  body's  ideas  are,  that  we  ought  ever  to 
attempt  to  conceal  from  you ;  though  between  thefe  parties  there  did,  about  the  period 
•we  are  fpeaking  of,  arife,  and  increafe  a  ftrong  attachment  or  paflion  (we  will  call  it 
fo,  if  you  pleafe)  from  one  to  the  other;  but  it  is  fortunately  not  my  bufinefs  to  de- 
fend either  of  the  parties  againft  the  imputation  of  indifcretion  ;  it  is  not  my  bufinefs 
to  defend  them  if  they  chole  to  repeat  it  fo  again,  nor  from  the  immorality  of  enter- 
taining fuch  a  paflion  between  an  unmarried  man  and  a  married  woman  ;  unfortunately 
paflions  are  not  fo  eafily  governable,  as  in  all  cafes  to  diftinguifh  very  nicely  what  is 
the  relations,  which  it  is  tne  intereft  of  civil  fociety  to  form  and  maintain;  they  are  not 
fo  under  command,  butpaflions  like  thefe  do  fometimes  rife,  improper  as  they  may  be. 
It  is  as  little  my  purpofe,  and  indeed  as  little  in  my  power,  to  defend  either  of  the 
parties  againft  the  imputation  of  having  in  thefe  fort  of  meetings  acted  inconfiftently 
with  the  rules  of  decorum.    If  the  gentlemen  call  the  paflion  immoral,  be  it  fo;  if  the 
conduct  indiicriminate,  be  it  fo;  if  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  decorum,  it  certainly  is 
fo.    I  truft,  whether  I  can  fafely  or  not,  1  muft  do  it;  but  I  apprehend  I  may  fafely 
admit  all  this,  and  yet  mod  firmly  ftand  upon  the  only  ground  which  it  behoves  me  to 
maintain,  and  defend  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  parties  againft  the  imputation  which 
this  declaration  conveys,  of  actual,  criminal  intercourfe  having  paffed  between  them 
at  any  of  thofe  places;  that  only  is  the  jet  of  this  action,  and  nothing  elfe  is  to  the 
purpofe  of  this  action.    How  far  their  conduct  may  be  cenfurable,  or  criminal,  if  the 
phrafe  be  a  favourite  one,  it  fuffices  for  the  prefent  purpofe  to  fay,  if  criminal,  nor. 
criminal  to  the  degree  this  action  fuppofes.    The  particular  evidence  I  have  now  in 
contemplation,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  tranfaction  at  my  Lady  Donhoff's,  and  you 
have  this  account  from  the  only  witneffes  capable  of  giving  any,  that  is,  the  man  and 
maid  fervant ;  the  man  is  the  hufband  of  her  that  was  left  in  the  care  of  the  houfe,  who 
are  both  evidences  upon  this  occafion.    The  evidence  I  am  going  to  confider  particu- 
larly, all  goes  to  corroborate  this  caufe,  namely,  that  the  Duke  had  met  Lady  Grof- 
venor at  Lady  Donhoff's ;  the  hufband  was  called  to  prove  his  perfon,  and  to  prove 
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that  they  were  there  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  which  Lady  Donhoff's  maid-fervant 
has  given  an  account  of :  Elizabeth  Sutton,  the  maid's  account  of  it  is  this,  that  it 
was  fometime  about  the  latter  end  of  May  •,  and  upon  the  7th  of  June,  you  will  recoi- 
led and  bear  it  long  in  your  memory;  Lady  Grofvenorwas  delivered  of  a  lbn  fometime 
in  the  latter  end  of  May,  which  immediately  preceded  that  June  the  7th  on  which  fhe 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  the  Duke  met  Lady  Grofvenor  at  Lady  DonhoffV,  the  fervant 
fays  her  miftreis  was  gone  out  of  town  in  the  evening  of  that  day;  and  you  are  defired 
by  the  opening  to  fuppoie  that  Lady  Donhoff  s  abfence  was  the  inducement  of  their 
meeting  at  her  houfe,  and  that  the  parties  were  apprized  Lady  Donhoff  was  abfenr. 
I  don't  fay  they  were  not  fo.    It  appears  in  the  evening  fhe  went  away,  Lady  Grof- 
venor came  to  her  houfe,  and  being  informed  fhe  was  abfent,  told  the  maid  fhe  ima- 
gined her  miftrefs  would  return  at  night;  in  fad  fhe  did  not  return:  foon  after  came 
the  Duke,  who  was  reprefented  as  Lady  Grofvenor's  brother,  was  fhewn  into  the  fame 
room  where  Lady  Grofvenor  then  was,  which,  it  feems,  was  my  Lady  Donhoff's 
drawing-room;  the  houfe,  it  feems,  is  in  Cavendifh  Square;  it  was  about  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  it  is  broad  open  day  light;  the  Lady 
coming  there  in  her  carriage  attended  by  my  Lord's  own  fervants;  the  carriage  return- 
ing in  the  fame  manner;   the  Duke  coming  there  in  a  chair;  the  chairmen  letting 
themfelves  in  by  a  double  knock  ;  all  thefe  circumftances,  which  don't  fpeak  much  of 
privacy,  under  all  thefe  circumftances  they  met  at  Lady  Donhoff's.    It  is  faid  no  fort 
of  conveniences  were  wanting  that  they  might  wifh  for ;  what  they  are  we  are  yet  to 
learn  from  conjecture;  it  is  faid  there  were  two  tables  in  the  room,  and  when  the  maid 
carried  in  the  candles,  fhe  was  directed  to  put  them  upon  one  of  them;  there  were 
fome  chairs,  and  a  couch  ;  I  am  yet  to  know  if  there  was  any  other  convenience  about 
this  room,  that  indicated  any  intention  of  the  parties  meeting  there.    As  foon  as  it 
grew  darkifh,  the  maid,  without  waiting  for  the  candles  to  be  called  for,  went  to  the 
door;  fhe  knocked  at  the  door,  and  fhe  was  anfweredfrom  within,  Come  in;  fhe  came 
in,  and  the  door,  it  feems,  was  opened  from  without,  without  any  interpofuion  from 
within ;  fhe  brings  in  the  candles,  places  them  as  directed  upon  one  of  thofe  tables ;  the 
parties  were  fitting  upon  the  couch :  now  my  imagination  is  not  potent  enough  to  im- 
ply from  all  thefe  circumftances,  that  fort  of  infinuation  and  tranfaction  which  my  learned 
friend  thinks  abundantly  proved.    But  I  can  conceive,  the  parties  fond  as  they  have 
been  of  feeking  all  opportunities  of  meeting  and  enjoying  each  others  company,  might, 
very  innocently,  if  by  innocency  I  am  underftood  to  mean  with  reference  to  the  crime 
now  charged  upon  them,  go  into  Lady  Donhoff's  room,  reprefenting  the  gentleman 
■who  was  Lord  Grofvenor's  brother,  may  fit  upon  this  couch  with  the  Lady,  n3y,  he 
may,  if  my  learned  friend  pleafes,  kifs  upon  this  couch;  I  can  conceive  all  this  to  be 
innocent,  and  conceive  if  they  came  there,  and  fat  upon  the  couch,  and  the  lock  of 
the  door  open,  that  whoever  pleafed  to  come  in  might  come  in,  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  them ;  and  when  this  woman  did  unexpectedly  come  in,  fhe  law  nothing  in  their 
fituation  to  flrike  her  attention;  fhe  faw  them  fitting,  and  nothing  that  excited  any 
particular  attention,  or  introduced  into  her  mind  that  there  was  any  thing  improper 
paffing  there :  that  is  in  the  cleared  proof,  not  becaufe  fhe  fays  fo,  but  becaufc 
Ihe  fays  that  which  demonftrates  this.     She  learned  from  her  hufband  after- 
wards, who  let  the  defendant  out  of  the  houfe,  that  that  perfon  he  fo  let  out, 
was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.    She  remained  in  the  error  of  fuppofing  the  Duke  was 
the  Lady's  brother  ;  what  then  could  induce  any  one  to  believe,  there  was  any  thing 
tranfacted  inconfiftent  with  the  relation  of  fifter  and  brother,  when,  in  this  woman's 
belief  and  obfervations,  nothing  had  paft  between  thofe  parties  inconfiftent  with  the 
fuppofed  relation  of  fifter  and  brother  ?  This  fort  of  vifit  was  repeated,  I  think  the 
witnefs  fays,  three  times.    The  firft  night  the  Lady  went  out  of  town,  the  fecond 
was  the  very  night  following,  the  third  fhe  is  not  fo  precife  in  that,  but  it  was  there- 
abouts ;  if  you  confider  what  happens  immediately  afterwards,  it  could  not  be  at  a 
long  diftance ;  you  find  foon  after  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  delivered.    For  two 
nights  fucceffively,  or  within  an  interval  of  a  night  or  two,  thefe  parties  met  in  this 
fort  of  way  at  my  Lady  Donhoff's,  where  they  did  at  thefe  meetings  expect  or  ima- 
gine Lady  Donhoff  was  to  return  to  town.    The  talk  of  the  Duke's  being  Lady 
Grofvenor's  brother,  was  only  to  prevent  any  fufpicion  of  any  thing  being  carried 
about  of  his  not  being  further  attended,  as  he  only  met  there  to  converfe.  I  don't 
know,  nor  is  it  at  all  material,  if  this  proof  {landing  by  itfelf  would  have Supported 
an  aftion  like  this :  there  are  fcarce  any  two  people  whofe  conduct  of  life  has  been 
fo  prudent,  as  not  to  find  themfelves  in  the  predicament  the  defendant  ftands ;  to  be 
called  upon,  and  be  refponfible  for  an  action  which  never  fubfifted,  by  their  meet- 
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ino-s  in  and  about  London,  without  laying  much  ftrefs  upon  the  circumflance, 
which,  if  wanting,  would  operate  a  great  deal,  namely,  the  condition  of  Lady 
Grofvenor.    It  is  not  ufual  in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  that  women  would  be 
capable  of  receiving  lovers  in  the  way  this  action  fuppofes.   From  the  account  you 
have  of  thofe  meetings,  there  is  a  third  perlbn  prefent  at  many  places,  conftantly 
and  at  every  inftance  both  at  Cumberland-houfe  and  Kenfington-gardens ;  and  tho' 
there  was  no  third  perfon  at  Lady  Donhoff's,  yet  the  openneis  of  the  door,  as  you 
have  heard,  the  woman  coming  in  and  out  without  fufpecting  any  thing,  believing 
them  to  be  fifter  and  brother  and  nothing  elfe ;  I  am  fure  you  will  agree  with  me, 
in  thinking  it  neither  affords  proof,  nor  prefumption,  nor  probability,  nor  even 
fufpicion,  if  it  flops  there  :  if  the  circumfcances  of  fuch  meetings  don't  go  to  the 
excluding  fuch  fufpicion,  I  profefs  myfelf  unable  to  judge  fuch  fort  of  cauie ;  I  am 
now  confidering  on  what  fort  of  circumflance  I  am  going  to  confider.    As  well  as  I 
am  able  I  will  now  confider  the  circumflance  that  was  commented  upon,  which  arifes 
from  the  Duke's  letters ;  and  if  I  was  unable  to  juftify  the  conduct  of  the  parties  in 
thefe  meetings  with  regard  to  decorum,  to  prudence  and  propriety,  I  am  fure,  I  am 
equally  unable  to  juftify  them  upon  any  of  thofe  grounds  in  writing  and  receiving 
thofe  forts  of  letters :  but  let  us  fee  whether  thefe  letters  carry  the  evidence  further 
than  it  was  before  we  got  to  them    whether  there  is  any  thing  in  thofe  letters  which 
affords  that  irrefiftible  conviction  you  are  told  arifes  from  them.    You  are  told,  thefe 
letters  could  not  be  looked  upon  without  a  degree  of  blame,  and  I  admit  it  •,  you  are 
told,  that  the  two  latter  letters  were  ftronger  than  the  two  former,  that  the  refer- 
ence in  the  one  to  fome  couch,  and  as  the  gentleman  on  the  other  fide  would  have 
you  think  it  to  be  that  couch  which  they  have  defcribed  to  be  in  Lady  Donhoff's 
room,  that  reference  alone  imports  that  fort  of  tranfaction  imputed  to  the  prefenf 
action,  what  paft  upon  that  couch  :  and  the  manner  he  fpeaks  of  the  Lady  his 
correfpondent  having  acknowledged  her  affection  for  him,  and  thanking  her  for 
owning  it ;  it  imports,  fays  he,   that  fhe,  as  a  married  woman,   had  given  the 
laft  proof  of  her  love,  by  a  gratification  of  that  which  he  hoped  for  •,  and  that  a 
woman,  a  married  woman,  acknowledging  that  paflion,  fhould  have  given  proof  of 
it  was  certain.    Gentlemen,  I  do  conceive  it  is  not  only  very  poffible,  but  very  pro- 
bable, and  what  is  more,  very  ufual,  for  the  acknowledgement  of  an  after-paffion 
to  precede  that  which  is  the  proof  of  it ;  and  I  do  conceive,  that  as  an  unmarried 
perfon  having  acknowledged  a  paflion,  and  not  have  an  idea  of  gratifying  that  paf- 
fion, a  married  lady  might,  though  more  imprudently,  more  indecently  if  you 
pleafe,  acknowledge  a  paffion  without  pre-fuppofing  the  paffion  gratified.  The 
paffages  themfelves  that  are  principally  relied  on,  are  in  the  two  laft  letters,  for  I 
did  not  obferve  my  learned  friend  laid  much  ftrefs  upon  the  two  firft  letters,  they 
importing,  as  my  learned  friend  fuppofes,  great  paflion  upon  the  part  of  the  defen- 
dant to  Lady  Grofvenor ;  but  in  the  two  laft  letters,  the  paffages  felected  for  thefe 
fort  of  obfervations  are  thefe    the  one  is  written  from  fea,  the  Duke  reprefenting 
himfelf  as  employed  in  thinking  of  Lady  Grofvenor  in  her  abfence,  as  dreaming  of 
her,  and  fancying  in  thofe  dreams  he  had  been  killing  her  ten  thoufand  times,  and 
telling  her  how  much  he  loved  her.    Now  unlefs  it  is  impoffible  for  the  paffions 
unbridled  and  unreftrained,  to  go  a  pitch  beyond  that  which  imagination  would  not 
have  gone  to  in  other  moments  •,  unlefs  you  can  conceive  it  his  defign  to  go  farther 
than  he  had  ever  gone  before,  no  fuch  proof  feems  to  me  to  refult  fairly  from  thefe 
letters.    They  contain  the  moft  indifcreet  expreffions  that  can  be  lifed  ;  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  written  do  not  feem  to  hide  or  take  one  jot  from  the  ideas ;  but 
what  is  there  in  them  that  imports  any  thing  criminal  having  paffed  upon  the  fup- 
pofed  couch,  or  what  is  it  that  refers  to  that  couch,  fo  as  to  be  an  improper  or  cri- 
minal tranfaction  ?  I  confefs  myfelf  unable  to  difcover  any  fuch  thing.    If  the  duke 
had  really  employed  himfelf  in  telling  her  how  much  he  loved  her,  and  accompa- 
nied this  converfation  with  thofe  careffes,  or  kiffes  if  you  pleafe,  is  it  in  the  nature-' 
of  things,  in  going  that  length  that  it  muft  necefiarily  imply  the  parties  muft  have 
gone  their  whole  length,  of  indulging  that  criminal  paffion  to  the  higheft  degree  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  indulged  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  things  like 
that  ?  Is  it  not  perfectly  inconfiflent  with  thofe  exprefiions,  to  fuppofe  them  to  go 
one  jot  further  ?  Why  or  wherefore  from  the  impartial  expreffion  of  better  reafon 
did  they  not  ?  Was  it  for  want  of  better  opportunities  ?    But  from  what  caufe 
foever,  no  matter  what,  if  it  does  not  amount  to  that  fort  of  prefumption  which  is 
tantamount  to  the  full  proof  of  it,  all  this  may  have  been  done,  and  yet  the  defen- 
dant not  guilty  of  that  criminality  which  this  action  fuppofes  :  from  the  abfolute 
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import  of  the  letters  themfelves,  every  body  that  undcrftands  the  terms  of  them  will 
admit,  it  is  unsupported  by  that  evidence,  and  confequently  an  improper  verdict  for 
the  gentlemen  to  expert  or  you  to  give.— Gentlemen,  there  is  a  citation  of  a  poet 
in  this  letter,  and  my  learned  friend  feems  to  fuppofe,  it  is  impoflible  without  cri- 
minality had  paft  that  an  unmarried  man,  writing  to  a  married  woman,  could  have 
made  ufe  of  this  fort  of  pafiage,  or  applied  the  lines  read  to  you  by  the  clerk    in  the 
manner  they  are  applied.    My  learned  friend  forgets  from  whence  the  'pafla»e 
comes,  or  the  ftory  it  arofe  from  ;  you  all  remember  it  came  from  a  perfon  to  ano- 
ther between  whom  no  fuch  criminal  intercourle  had  ever  pafll-d  \  I  never  yet 
underftood,  that  Prior's  Emma  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  fubjec't  of  a  criminal  inter- 
courfe-,  though  it  might  be  applicable  to  the  fituation  he  was  in,  or  the  Lady  he 
was  addrefling  j  he  applies  this  pafiage  to  their  fituation,  he  does  fo  ;  fuch,  fays  he, 
is  my  amufement,  to  read  thofe  fort  of  things  which  puts  us  in  mind  of  our  mutual 
feelings  and  fituations.    Now  what  were  thole  feelings,  and  what  were  thofe  fixa- 
tions ?  feelings  as  warm,  as  ardent  as  you  pleafe  to  underftand  them-,  the  lame 
feelings  which  actuated  the  breaft  of  that  Henry  whofe  character  this  Henry  was 
then  adopting,  actuated  this  Henry's  breaft  ;  and  fuch  were  the  fituations  between 
that  Henry  and  that  Emma,  as  between  this  Henry  and  this  Harriot  he  wis  thus 
addreffing -,  and  if  the  lentiments  and  fituation  were  the  fame,  I  beg  leave  to  l.tv, 
they  both  are  free  from  the  imputation  thrown  upon  them  by  this  action.    I  may  be 
told,  that  Henry  and  that  Emma  were  neither  of  them  married  perfons,  and  per- 
haps it  was  the  object  of  both  to  become  fo  ;  in  that  difference  confifts  the  diftioe- 
tion  ;  the  pafiion  in  the  one  cafe  was  laudable  and  innocent,  in  the  other  cafe  it  was 
certainly  blameable,  and  certainly  ftrictly  fpeaking  not  innocent-,  but  was  it  blame 
of  the  fort  this  action  fuppofes  ?  I  fhould  apprehend,  you  are  all  along  taking  it  to 
be  of  another  kind  of  blame  than  that  which  is  charged  upon  them.  Gentlemen, 
the  fecond  letter  in  which  he  thanks  my  Lady  for  her  generofity,  in  owning  this 
degree  of  pafiion  to  be  mutual,  that  other  letter  is  of  the  fame  fort ;  moi't  cer- 
tainly, he  thanks  the  Lady  for  having  been  generous  enough  to  own  that  her  paf- 
iion and  his  were  mutual :  I  think  this  too  is  in  a  pafiage  recited  by,  or  referable  to 
the  fame  author,  Prior,  and  it  contains  affurances  of  the  continuance  of  this  attach- 
ment, in  fuch  words  as  unceafing,  eternal,  and  fo  on,  in  their  letters  ;  all  thefe  are 
expreffions  which  necefiarfiv  of  courfe  make  a  part  of  fuch  letters.    When  people 
are  once  got  to  a  length  of  writing  love-letters,  they  are  got  to  a  length  of  writing 
very  foolifh  fubjects  in  a  very  foolifh  manner  -,  and  whether  actuated  by  the  pafiion 
itfelf,  or  from  mere  natural  expreffions,  the  fhort  and  the  long  of  it  are  much  the 
fame,  the  Lady  is  his  very  humble  fervant,  and  is  fo  very  generous  as  to  own  it; 
the  other  letter  feems  to  me  to  be  tantamount  of  every  thing  Hated  by  the  former  ; 
but  I  beg  leave  to  infift,  a  man  may  write  and  a  woman  receive  fuch  letters  as  thefe, 
and  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  guilty  of  the  offence  of  adultery,  nor  ever 
intending  to  be  fo  -,  lamenting  if  you  pleafe,  according  to  what  the  French  poet 
obferves,  lamenting  that  cruel  bar,  a  removal  of  which  never  would  happen  till  the 
deaths  of  fome  parties,  and  furviving  of  others,  referring  to  that  which  my  learned 
friend  fuppofes  to  be  gratified  ;  I  fhould  rather  think,  pafiions  fo  expreft  had  not 
been  gratified.    Gentlemen,  I  have  never  found  the  gratification  of  the  pafiion 
increafes  the  ardor,  and  revives  the  eternity,  duration,  and  God  knows  what ;  they 
rather  increafe  as  we  go  on  in  thefe  fort  of  letters.    After  the  other  circumftances,  I 
fhould  have  reafon  to  take  the  expreffions  of  thofe  letters  in  a  different  light,  for 
examining  them  well,  to  my  breaft  they  convey  an  irrefiftible  conviction  that  this 
pafiion  was  never  gratified.    In  the  next  place,  gentlemen,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land is  with  Lady  Grofvenor  in  Kcnfington-gardens,  in  company  with  another  Lady. 
This  foolifh  tender  fcene  fuppofed  to  have  been  paffed  between  brother  and  filter  at 
Lady  Donhoff's,  in  fuch  manner  as  you  have  heard  it  defcanted  on,  I  fhould  have 
thought  the  fubject  not  deferving  to  be  ferioufiy  confidered  if  it  had  gone  no  farther  : 
but  the  gentleman  fays,  there  begins  another  very  large  head  of  evidence  vilibly 
withftanding  all  rejection.  Then  with  regard  to  the  journey  into  Chefhire,  the  Duke 
went  under  difiniife  and  with  different  names,  fometimes  farmer,  fometimes  a  Young 
Squire  fometimes  a  Fool,  and  fometimes  a  Welchman  of  the  name  of  Morgan, 
fometimes  Griffin,  and  fometimes  Tuff  or  Tufli,  and  Mr.  Jones,  and  with  all  thefe 
different  names  and  different  difguifes,  which  amount  to  a  plain  coat  and  waiftcoat 
and  no  ftar  on,  and  a  brown  wig,  and  the  Duke  under  all  thele  prodigious  diigu-.les 
accompanied  Lady  Grofvenor  in  her  journey  to  Cheihire,  L  lay  accompanied,  be- 
caufe  my  learned  friend  has  ftated  it  fo,  and  it  is  iubftantially  fo  >  though  ucy  did 
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not  think  fit  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  mould  be  flared  at  in  his  public  character  at 
St.  Albans,  at  Coventry,  at  the  four  Croffes,  and  Barn-hill,  and  I  can't  tell  where  ; 
although  in  other  words,  they  did  not  chule  the  owner  of  the  Chester  Journal,  or 
what  other  papers  mould  be  printed  in  that  country,  fhould  give  a  precife  account 
of  the  Duke  flipping  here,  and  my  Lady  flipping  there,  and  ltopt  and  baited  here 
and  there  on  the  road,  and  therefore  I  do  conceive  it  was  neceflary  for  his  Royal 
Highnefs  to  be  difguifed  by  the  plain  coat  and  brown  wig,  and  fome  name  was 
necelfary,  and  fome  character  neceflary,  if  the  real  character  and  real  name  were 
laid  down  ;  and  I  can't  fee  from  this  journey,  and  this  difguife  any  offence,  like 
that  which  is  imputed  in  the  declaration,  to  have  pafTed  between  the  parties.  Gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Giddings  whom  they  called,  they  chofe  to  quarrel  with,  and  chofe  to 
fuppofe  he  was  a  bad  witnefs,  becaufe  he  would  not  prove  what  they  fuggefted,  and 
therefore  he  did  not  know  what  he  did,  nor  what  he  laid,  and  his  evidence  was  to  be 
explained  away  or  removed,  and  witneffes  were  to  be  called  upon  to  contradict  one 
another,  although  they  were  called  to  be  the  fupport  of  one  another.    Mr.  Giddings 
did  not  take  notice  of  Lady  Grofvenor  being  upon  the  road,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  livery,  never  feeing  her  at  Towcefter,  nor  at  Coventry,   nor  the  four 
Croffes,  nor  till  they  paffed  by  him  at  Barn-hill.    This  feemed  a  little  ftrange,  and 
you  were  at  a  lofs  that  he  fhould  know  lb  little  of  what  paffed  upon  the  road,  when 
the  Duke  was  fuppofed  to  know  it.    The  Duke  unquestionably  had  no  bufinefs  upoii 
that  road  but  to  efcort,  or  talk  if  you  pleaie  with  Lady  Grofvenor.    I  think  that 
is  comprehending  it,  when  the  man  tells  you  he  knew  he  went  out  of  town  for  fome 
purpoie,  therefore  he  aflifted  him  in  that  concealment  •,  and  though  he  knew,  which 
was  pretty  near  the  fame  thing,  that  fome  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  this,  ic 
was  not  explained  who  fhe  was  till  he  got  to  Barn-hill.    It  is  faid,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  road  to  Barn-hill  the  parties  had  met,  that  my  Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  Duke 
had  had  interviews  together,  or  at  leafl  the  Duke  knew  my  Lady  was  upon  the 
road,  or  had  been  told  fo,  and  a  foolifh  fellow  was  called  to  tell  you  fo,  and  to  in- 
form you  that  he  had  told  the  Duke  while  he  was  eating  pork  flakes  or  mutton 
chops,  that  Lady  Grofvenor's  family  was  in  the  houfe,  and  he  talked  to  him  in  the 
way  people  at  an  inn  eating  mutton  chops  are  commonly  talked  to,  and  he  proved 
the  fervants  were  at  dinner  in  the  kitchen  while  he  was  up  flairs  accompanying  the 
Duke  with  his  mutton  chops.    If  fhe  had  not  been  upon  the  road,  he  would  not 
have  been  upon  the  road  •,  does  it  follow  that  Mr.  Giddings  mufl  know  fhe  was  upon 
the  road  ?  I  don't  recollect  that  there  is  any  proof  of  any  interview  between  them 
upon  the  courfe  of  their  journey  upon  that  road  :  let  us  fuppofe  they  had  met  at 
every  one  of  thofe  inns,  does  it  follow  that  Giddings  mufl  know  they  did  meet  ? 
He  performed  the  duty  of  his  flation  with  great  care  and  attention,  great  fkill  if  you 
pleafe  •,  nor  is  it  in  proof  that  he  conceived  what  was  the  particular  object  of  this 
journey,  till  he  came  into  a  fituation  where  it  was  neceflary  to  relate  it  to  him  •,  for 
what  could  the  Duke  expect  from  Giddings  till  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  journey  ? 
But  when  he  drew  near  Lord  Grofvenor's  houfe,  when  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
confider  the  motive  of  their  coming  there,  it  became  indifpenfibly  neceflary  he 
fhould  know  the  object  of  the  journey,  and  where  they  were  to  go  to;  and  natu- 
rally the  witnefs  fays,  the  Duke  told  him  he  came  out  in  this  ftrange  way  for  the 
purpofe  of  feeing  Lady  Grofvenor.    There  is  certainly  no  contradiction  in  his  ftory, 
nor  any  thing  to  render  it  in  the  fmalleft  degree  incredible,  but  upon  the  contrary 
perfectly  credible,  and  happening  juft  in  the  way  and  courfe  fuch  things  muft  be 
naturally  expected.    There  are  incidents,  I  believe,  fome  opened,  of  which  there 
was  no  proof,  and  fome  proved  by  evidence  though  not  opened.    At  the  four 
Crofles  one  Charlton  is  called  to  you,   I  don't  obferve  any  ftrefs  is  laid  to  have  paffed 
there,  any  other  than  their  being  all  at  the  fame  inn  together ;  but  at  Whitchurch, 
Jane  Richardfon  is  called,  who  is  one  of  the  chambermaids,  fhe  remembers  the  gen- 
tlemen coming  there,  there  is  no  doubt  who  the  gentlemen  were  ;  fome  part  of  her 
examination  is  to  prove  their  identity  •,  fhe  proves  that  the  room  in  which  Lady 
Grofvenor  lay  had  the  windows  broke,  and  that  fhe  told  the  Lady  fo  •,  if  this  had 
been  a  common  caufe,  upon  which  I  thought  it  right  to  conceal  any  thing,  this  I 
could  have  told  you  was  not  evidence,  which  in  my  opinion  was  tangeable  to  it; 
befides,  I  was  only  folicitous  to  prevent  inferences  of  real  tranfactions  that  did  hap- 
pen being  ftretched  farther  than  the  justice  and  nature  of  the  caufe  would  admit. 
Lady  Grofvenor  chofe  a  bad  room,  when  in  the  houfe  there  was  a  better.    Next  to 
this  room  there  was  a  paffage  ;  on  one  fide  of  that  paffage  nearest  to  my  Lady's  room 
lay  the  fervants ;  in  the  fame  paffage  at  a  little  further  diftance  lay  the  Fool  as  he  was 
2  called : 
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called :  if  my  Lady  Grofvenor,  in  the  choice  of  this  room,  had  in  contemplation 
convention  with  the  Duke,  and  if  there  had  been  any  evidence  of  actual  converla- 
tion  between  them,  I  mould  not  have  been  at  all  lolicitous  about  it,  nor  would  it 
have  been  material  one  way  nor  the  other  in  the  caufe  ;  but  that  ihe  mould  have 
chofen  this  bad  room  for  the  lake  of  criminal  converfation  with  him  in  the  night,  and 
have  choien  that  her  fervants  mould  lay  in  the  fame  paflage,  feems  to  me  to  be 
reconcileable  to  nothing  but  infanity  in  both  parties.  The  door  was  chalked  here 
and  every  where  except  the  exception,  though  Giddings's  evidence  did  not  make  the 
exception  ;  he  faid,  in  general  it  was  his  practice,  and  not  confined  to  this  particu- 
lar occafion  only  ;  whenever  he  travelled  with  his  mailer  it  was  his  ufual  practice  to 
make  a  mark  upon  it,  and  he  could  not  recoiled  whether  he  did  it  at  Coventry, 
Towceiter,  or  no,  or  at  the  four  Crofles,  only  at  Whitchurch-,  he  believes  he  did  it 
at  moft  of  thole  places,  but  does  not  recollect  whether  he  did  it  at  Chefter-,  and  be- 
caul'e  he  did  it  at  Whitchurch,  then  you  are  to  fay,  as  Lady  Grofvenor  was  not  at 
Chefter  once  the  chalk  was  difcontinued.  You  fee  it  was  proved  to  be  his  practice 
in  general  to  ufe  chalk-,  and  I  don't  think  it  at  all  incredible,  if  you  fuppofe  the 
parties  had  intercourfe  together,  that  ufe  might  be  made  of  this  chalk,  and  the 
practice  in  other  places  might  be  ufeful  in  finding  out  the  room  -,  but  the  gentlemen 
chofe  to  fuppofe  it  was  for  that  particular  purpofe  only,  and  I  have  no  objection  if 
they  have  made  themfelves  a  title  fo  to  fuppofe  it.  This  is  not  all  her  evidence ; 
but  in  the  courfe  of  the  night  one  of  the  maids  heard  fome  noife  in  this  paffage ; 
fomething  which  was  conjectured  but  never  examined  ;  it  is  faid  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  Duke's  opening  the  door  of  his  room,  and  walking  through  the  palfage, 
they  thought  it  was  the  Fool,  and  the  Fool  if  he  chofe  it  might  walk  in  his  ileep, 
they  would  not  difturb  themfelves  about  it,  and  they  attended  no  more  to  it.  Now 
it  is  fingular  enough  that  at  this  diftance  of  time,  and  for  this  purpofe,  fuch  a  cir- 
cumftance as  this,  unworthy  as  it  was  thought  by  the  maid  at  the  time,  of  fo  much 
attention  as  to  excite  the  fmalleft  curiofity,  or  enquiring  into  the  caufe,  fhould  now 
at  this  moment  be  introduced  and  brought  into  this  caufe,  as  helping  to  make  out 
in  evidence  this  charge,  though  at  firft  it  was  only  conjecture  -,  but  fuppofing  the 
evidence  not  ftretched,  when  I  fay  ftretched,  I  think  it  is  the  hardelt  thing  in  the 
■world  the  fuppofing  or  fufpecting  it.  Witnelfes,  when  they  come  to  affcrt  what 
they  are  told  to  be  a  good  caufe,  think  they  cannot  do  too  much  to  ferve  that  good 
caufe,  they  cannot  know  too  much,  they  cannot  recollect  too  much,  and  they  can- 
not fay  too  much,  and  matters  that  at  rirlf.  are  only  conjecture,  grow  into  pofitive 
proof,  and  people  fancy  they  know  at  laft  what  at  firft  they  only  dreamt  about  -,  and 
a  great  deal  muft  be  made  of  it  indeed  to  prove  what  is  applicable  to  this  caufe. 
There  is  more  ft  ill  behind  falls  from  that  evidence  ;  the  next  day  lhe  fiw  the  Duke's 
bed,  and  lhe  faw  it  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  no  bed  that  had  been  laid  in  ever 
appeared  to  be  fo  before.  I  don't  fuppofe  my  learned  friend  defires  you  to  believe 
that  that  which  palled  in  this  bed  never  palfed  in  a  bed  before  ;  I  don't  underftand 
him  to  mean  that  any  thing  extraordinary  appeared  in  it  -,  and  whatever  it  was,  that 
unexpected  caufe  happened  jiift  then  as  never  attracted  the  eyes  of  this  maid  before, 
and  that  was  the  chambermaid  of  an  inn.  There  might  have  been  two  people  in 
that  inn  that  might  lay  together  as  in  a  common  inn,  and  no  fuch  thing  might  hap- 
pen ;  what  does  it  appear,  but  fomething  whicli  had  never  been  feen  before,  and  if 
it  proves  any  thing  it  proves  no  body  had  lain  in  it,  or  that  an  army  had  been  laid 
in  it,  or  that  the  °girl's  imagination  is  fo  poffeffed  with  the  circumftance  as  not  to 
make  any  thing  of  it.  I  think  it  was  a  little  extraordinary,  that  there  fliould  be  fo 
much  appearance  in  one  bed  and  nothing  appeared  in  the  other  bed.  My  learned 
friend  hazarded  a  queftion  which  I  fliould  have  thought  an  imprudent  one,  What 
was  the  condition  of  my  Lady's  bed  ?  She  had  laid  in  this  bed,  the  windows 
in  the  room  were  broke,  the  room  was  damp  and  uncomfortable,  lhe  had 
lain  in  it,  and  her  bed  appeared  as  it  might  be  fuppofed  to  appear,  as  if  it 
had  been  lain  in,  and  the  other  it  leems  did  not  appear  to  have  been  lain  in  ;  what 
can  you  make  of  all  this  ?  I  can  fay  upon  this,  that  what  happened  at  Wlntchurcn 
is  perfectly  confiltent  with  the  idea  of  the  pureft  tranfaction  at  that  place,  and  that 
no  fort  of  intercourfe  had  been  held  between  the  two  parties ;  and  neither  in  one 
circumftance  proved  by  that  witnefs,  nor  all  of  them  put  together,  prove  thele  par- 
ties were  ever  together  for  the  purpofe  fuppofed,  or  that  they  ever  executed  tnole 
purpofes.  I  think  there  is  nothing  farther  in  the  courfe  ot  their  journey  onwards, 
but  when  they  came  there,  the  defendant  and  this  fervant  of  his  put  up  at  the  Paul- 
con  inn  at  Chefter-,  they  did  not  ftay  at  Chefter  ;  I  don't  iurpoic  any  body  can 
imagine,  the  object  of  the  journey  was  only  to  lee  the  town  of  Chefter.  The  Duke, 
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accompanied  with  Giddings,  went  to  the  garden,  and  the  firft  night  they  were  met 
there  by  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  were  there  a  few  minutes  together,  having  converted 
by  the  garden  rails  a  few  minutes ;  that  night  they  parted,  the  Duke  returned  to 
Ecclefton,  where  his  hories  were,  and  rode  back  to  Chefter  and  lay  there  ;  the 
next  night  they  returned  again,  and  went  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  went  back 
again  that  night,  and  lb  on  for  three  or  four  different  times,  and  then  went  imme- 
diately for  London— returned  again  to  Marford-hill,  and  there  he  lay  a  fecond  time 
a  few  nights,  and  he  again  went  to  Lord  Grofvenor's  grounds,  accompanied  by  this 
lame  domeftic,  and  at  each  of  thefe  times  he  faw  Lady  Grofvenor-,  what  then  ?  Is 
there  any  witnefs  that  does  himfelf  fuppofe,  much  lefs  is  there  any  evidence  that  can 
induce  you  to  fuppofe,  that  in  any  of  thefe  meetings  in  the  gardens,  or  near  the 
houfe,  or  in  the  fields,  any  thing  criminal  did  pafs,  the  time  of  day  between  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  and  this  was  dirty  weather,  and  a  dirty  country  ?  and  I  fuppofe, 
that  is  the  general  practice  fitting  at  home  in  the  county  of  Chefter,  but  fhe  walked 
out  on  thefe  days  what  is  there  remarkable  in  it  ?  She  walked  out  for  the  purpofe 
of  meeting  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  well  as  he  went  from  London  to  meet  her 
in  thole  fields ;  what  pafTed  there  will  any  body  fuppofe  in  that  hour  of  the  day,  in 
broad  day-light,  feen  in  one  inftance  by  the  fervant  that  brought  a  meffage,  feen  by 
another  in  another  manner  in  a  kind  of  action  ?  what  can  you  fuppofe  did  then  or 
there  pafs  between  the  parties  ?  It  did  not  want  the  negative  evidence  of  Giddings  to 
prove  nothing  did  pafs  that  was  criminal ;  no  body  could  fuppofe  it  could  have 
pafTed  if  Giddings  was  at  hand  •,  when  I  fay  at  hand,  he  was  within  fight  and  within 
hearing  of  them,  I  don't  fuppofe  he  was  within  hearing  what  they  were  then  talking 
about,  but  was  what  is  underftood  literally  to  be  within  fight  and  within  hearing. 
Can  any  body  fuppofe,  that  from  profligacy  all  want  of  decorum  was  loft  between 
thefe  parties,  when  they  were  liable  to  be  broke  in  upon,  and  in  one  inftance  were 
broke  in  upon  by  the  fervants  ?  what  could  then  have  pafTed  between  them  ?  nothing 
is  proved  there.  But  what  evidence  you  have  with  refpect  to  the  Duke,  going  the 
firft  and  fecond  time  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Chefter,  by  the  criminality,  if  you 
pleafe  to  fuppofe  it  fo,  commencing  fome  months  before,  and  continuing  till  the 
time  I  am  fpeaking  of  \  I  cannot  think  myfelf,  this  third  head  of  evidence  is  at  all 
more  fortunate  than  either  of  the  two  that  preceeded  it  •,  that  neither  in  the  meet- 
ings at  many  places,  nor  in  the  letters,  nor  thefe  foolifh  interviews  in  the  country, 
can  there  be  found  any  fort  of  evidence  of  the  kind  that  will  fupport  this  action. 
Then  we  come  to  the  laft  important  fcene,  as  my  learned  friend  calls  it,  which  has 
every  thing  of  full  direct  proof,  and  which  there  is  no  getting  the  better  of  nor 
explaining  away.  Though  you  fhould  think  the  firft  meetings  were  perfectly, 
blamelefs  with  the  fenfe  of  the  action,  though  the  letters  import  nothing  like  a  pre- 
vious indulgence  of  this  paflion  for  each  other,  nor  the  meetings  at  Chefter,  nor  on 
the  road,  import  any  thing  criminal  to  have  palled  between  them,  yet  the  important 
difcovery  at  St.  Albans  is  to  pin  the  bafket.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tranfaction  at 
St.  Albans  gave  birth  to  this  action,  and  no  other  transactions  would  have  been 
thought  a  ground  for  this  bufinefs ;  but  it  feems  the  tranfaction  at  St.  Albans  is  not 
to  be  juftilied,  nor  is  it  to  be  juftified  ;  in  the  way  I  have  admitted  the  conduct  of 
the  parties  to  be  in  fome  degree  uniuftifiable,  but  I  fancy  the  circumftance  of  St. 
Albans  will  be  found  capable  of  fuch  an  anfwer,  as  will  make  it  appear  to  you  to  be 
infufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  this  action.  In  the  firft  place,  there  have 
been  four  witneffes  called  to  fupport  that  tranfaction  by  them  •,  a  fifth,  from  whom, 
upon  crofs  examination,  I  got  a  word  or  two  about  it,  who  was  likewife  called  by 
them  though  for  other  purpofes  from  all  thefe  witneffes  we  learn,  that  in  the  even- 
ing, fome  fay  ten,  others  half  after  ten,  one  told  us  eleven,  the  door  of  the  room 
of  Lady  Grofvenor's  bedchamber  was  burft  open,  and  in  that  room  were  found 
Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Gentlemen,  you  find  the  breaking 
open  this  door  was  the  refult  of  a  fort  of  plot,  which  was  laid  very  innocently  in  all 
fenfes  of  the  word,  but  very  fimply  it  ftrikes  me,  by  Stephens,  who,  after  having 
felit  his  fellow-fervants  to  bed,  was  to  bore  holes  through  the  door  in  which  the 
Lady  was  to  lie ;  the  opportunity  was  chofen  for  this  while  the  Lady  was  at 
iupper,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  towards  nine  o'clock ;  during  that  inter- 
val Mr.  Stephens,  one  of  my  Lord's  principal  domeftics,  gets  neceftary  inftru- 
ments  and  bores  two  holes,  for  the  purpofe  of  feeing  what  fhould  pafs  there : 
as  foon  a-s  fhe  left  fupper  fhe  went  up  flairs  to  the  nurfery,  and  there  he  carried 
fome  negus,  but  not  finding  her  there,  flic  called  to  him  in  the  way  for  him  to 
bring  the  negus  to  her,  and  he  did  accordingly  carry  that  negus  to  her  •,  he  fup- 
pofcs  fhe  did  fhut  the  door  and  turn  the  key  y  the  fame  witnefs  fpeaks  afterwards 
5  .  about 
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about  the  lock   at  the  time  the  door  was  burft  open,  but  he  could  not  take  upon 
him  to  fay  the  door  was  locked  or  not    whether  or  not  is  not^n  proof  one  wafer 
the  other  ;  it  might  be  fllut,  yet  the  door  was  not  locked  when  the  door  was  burft 
open  ;  it  may  be,  and  muft  be,  if  not  locked  the  fecond  time  ;  for,  in  the-  interval  of 
burlting  into  the  room,  that  locking  of  the  door  would  have  been  nothing  to  the 
purpoie,  if  he  had  been  certain  to  his  recollection  about  it  after  he  carried  the  negus 
whether  it  was  locked  again  or  not,  there  is  no  proof  about  it  ;  but  having  delivered 
this  negus,  the  Lady  being  within,  from  the  fufpicions  he  had  entertained,  and  the 
ciijcovery  which  was  his  bufinefs  to  make  if  he  could,  led  him  to  be  very  attentive  to 
what  palled  within,  and  for  that  purpoie  he  that  had  fent  the  fervants  to  bed,  and 
his  brother  to  fome  other  houfe,  hears  a  convention  and  diftinguifhes  two  voices, 
and  is  fure  Lady  Grofvenor's  was  one    this  he  is  fure  of,  the  other  he  thinks  is  the 
Duke's  •,  he  hears  a  converfation  pafTing  carried  on  by  two  voices,  in  which  at  that 
time  the  principal  fpeaker  was  my  Lady  Grofvenor  •,  he  goes  and  communicates  this 
to-  the  brother,  they  both  liften  and  hear  two  voices,  but  his  ears  were  not  good 
enough  to  enable  him  to  diftinguifh  to  whom  thofe  voices  belonged    the  witnefs 
wondered  at  it,  but  he  explained  the  reafon,  by  faying  his  brother°hzd  a  cold  ;  the 
words  articulated  were  not  difcovered,  but  both  the  witneffes,  and  I  believe  one  of 
the  fervants  did  (two  or  three  of  them  it  is  not  material)  hear,  by  liftening  at  the 
door,  a  converfation  carried  on  by  two  voices    and  Mr.  Stephens's  flory  was  fo 
accurate,  that,  upon  the  fecond  time  of  liftening  in  company  with  his  brother,  he 
conje&ured  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's,  but  then  he  faid  the  Duke  was  the 
principal  fpeaker-,  what  warranted  the  witnefs  to  fay  this  was,  at  both  times  of  lif- 
tening he  and  his  deaf  brother  diftinguifhed  two  voices ;  one  voice  was  known  by 
the  found  to  be  Lady  Grofvenor's,  the  other  in  the  firft  inftance  was  fufpected,  in 
the  fecond  was  certainly  known  to  be  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  :  well  but  talking 
will  not  do  for  this  action,  converfation  by  two  voices  will  not  do,  the  Lady  fpeak- 
ing  moft  one  time,  the  Gentleman  moll:  at  another  time,  will  never  do  for  this 
action. 

Court.    There  are  three  times,  Stephens  went  down  a  third  time  to  liften. 

Mr.  Dunning.  I  now  recollect  perfectly  •,  at  the  fame  time  both  the  brothers  and  the 
footman  liftened,  and  they  likewife  heard  the  two  voices,  then  within  half  an  hour, 
as  the  evidence  ftands,  of  carrying  the  negus  into  the  room,  in  which  interval,  or 
towards  the  beginning  of  it,  the  Duke  had  found  his  way  into  this  room  in  the 
beginning  of  this  converfation,  it  was  continuing  till  the  interval  of  breaking  into 
the  door,  continuing,  as  far  as  is  known,  it  had  been  continuing  without  inter- 
miffion.  I  defire  you  gentlemen  to  understand,  that  the  continued  converfation 
between  two  voices,  one  preponderating  with  one,  the  other  in  other  parts  of  it,  is 
intirely  compatible  with  what  mud  have  pafTed  between  thofe  parties  in  that  place. 
I  believe  my  learned  friend  has  not  learned  from  his  reading,  and  I  am  fure  he  has 
had  no  other  way  of  learning,  that  it  is  ufual  in  fuch  circumrtances  to  carry  on  that 
fort  of  converfation  •,  and  yet  I  hope  I  am  not  underftood  as  treating  the  lubject  ludi- 
croufly,  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to  do  fo.  I  admit  no  other  confideration  than 
what  is  founded  upon  evidence.  When  is  it  this  can  have  paffed  ?  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment left  for  it ;  we  find  within  compafs  of  a  few  minutes  when  the  converfation 
began,  and  we  find  to  a  moment  when  it  ended  ;  we  find  when  he  went  and  called 
the  fervants  he  had  fool ifhly  fent  to  bed,  and  when  he  went  to  call  his  brother  which 
he  had  more  foolifhly  fent  to  another  houfe  ;  when  he  returned,  he  found  the  fame 
converfation  continuing,  no  diftinguifhable  difference,  fometimes  the  Lady  moft,  fome- 
times  the  Gentleman  moft  :  I  profefs,  gentlemen,  little  more  comment  or  obfervation 
is  neceffary  to  fatisfy  you  in  this  cafe  ;  not  that  it  is  not  probable,  much  lefs  that  it 
is  not  certain,  that  this  bufinefs  did  pals  at  the  time ;  but,  upon  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
elear  proof  that  nothing  of  this  fort  did  pafs  at  that  time.  It  may  be  afked,  how  it  can  be 
ftrongly  proved  that  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  did  not  do  what  is  natural  for 
youn!  people  in  rooms  together  to  do?  You  find  they  were  only  talking:  J  confefs 
myfelf  at  a  lofs  to  know  what  fpecies  of  evidence  is  more  neceftary  to  prove  nothing 
criminal  at  that  time  did  pafs.  Now  let  us  fee  what  more  remains  upon  the  evidence  ot 
thefe  willing  witneffes,  to  fay  no  more  of  them,  if  it  be  not  altogether  deficient,  they 
may  (land  more  upon  it,  and  fay,  Mere  I  have  you  in  this  part  ot  the  caule.  Let  me 
obferve  acircumftance  more  upon  the  evidence-,  Mr.  Giddings,  in  his  mailer's  room, 
had  accidentally  oblerved  this  operation  of  boring  the  holes  through  the  door.  Mr. 
G.ddinas  is  not  underftood  by  my  learned  friend  to  be  fuch  a  dull  oblcrver ,  as  not  to 
comprehend  what  this  meant :  the  Duke  was  in  the  room,  and  he  pointed  and  made  the 
*  cbler- 
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obfervation;  and  he  fays  the  Duke  likewife  faw  the  man  in  a  blue  coat  and  red  collar, 
boring  holes.    I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  attempt,  becaufe  it  fucceeded  in  the  way 
of  diiproving  that  more  ftrongly  in  the  fame  way  it  was  attempted  to.be  proved.  You 
find  he  was  in  a  bluecoat  and  red  collar;  was  in  alight-,  was  in  a  fituation  to  be  feen 
in  the  room,  and  fuppofed  to-be  feen  by  Giddings.    Then  Stephens  confirms  that  evi- 
dence of  Giddings,  that  both  himfelf  and  his  mafler  were  apprized  of  what  was  done: 
can  it  be  doubted  what  it  meant?  they  knowing  the  holes  v/ere  made  for  the  purpofe 
of  obfervations ;  knowing  my  Lord  Grofvenor's  agents  and  fervants,  were  in  confe- 
quence  of  fuipicions,  entertained  by  himfelf  or  tSemlelves,  and  being  difpofed  to  make 
this  difcovery  of  what  pail  within  that  room,  they  can  afk,  What  did  your  client  meany 
knowing  all  this,  to  put  himfelf  in  that  room?  I  am  not  at  a  lofs  for  an  anfwer;  I 
muft  carry  the  difclaimer  through;  here  is  a  young  man  of  great  attachments,  warm 
paffions,  and  not  very  prudent,  in  a  fituation,  and  fubject  indeed  where  no  body  is 
prudent;  he  perfifted  in  the  purpofe  that  brought  him  there,  in  feeing  Lady  Grofve- 
nor.   What  was  the  purpofe  that  brought  him  there?  that  was  evident  a  week  or  fa 
before;  Mr.  Giddings  proves  it,  and  you  may  know  without  proof ;  I  know,  and 
every  one  that  hears  me  may  know,  God  knows  where,  or  what  quarter  it  came  from, 
but  there  was  in  all  the  news-papers  in  this  town,  a  fuppofed  detection  of  thefe  very 
parties,  in  a  milliner's  mop  in  Leicefter  Fields.    To  what  good-natured  pen  we  are 
indebted  for  that  invention,  and  whether  they  meant  ill  or  well  to  both  parties,  God 
knows;  but  there  was  fuch  a  ftory  rais'd.    The  Duke  reading  of  this  tranfaftion,  and. 
alarmed  at  it,  conceived  it  to  be  right  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of  feeing  Lady 
Grofvenor,  and  he  made  a  journey  to  St.  Albans  on  purpole  to  meet  her,  and  fent  her 
word  of  it  by  a  difpatch  that  was  fent  before  he  fet  out. 

Well,  but  why  an  affignation  at  St.  Albans?  Why  not  wait  till  fhe  came  to  town? 
Why  not  come  to  explanations,  if  neceffary,  in  a  more  public  manner?  And  why  not 
find  a  proper  place,  and  circumftances  neceffary  to  talk  about  it?  To  all  thefe  why's,. 
I  can  give  but  one  anfwer.  I  admit,  to  have  waited  till  fhe  came  to  town,  would  have 
been  better,  and  to  have  had  an  explanation  more  public;  but  circumftanced  as  thefe 
parties  were,  it  was  not  natural  in  them  to  do  what  parties  that  hadnofortof  intercourfe  to- 
gether probably  would  have  done,  but  would  have  waited  for  a  more  convenient  op- 
portunity to  come  together.  In  the  way  they  were  thinking  of  each  other,  it  was  to  be 
communicated  that  moment  they  read  it,  or  as  foon  as  pofiibly  he  could  reach  her,  was- 
the  proper  time;  and  there  was  nothing  in  that  could  prove  the  Duke  imprudent;  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  go  and  converfe  with  her  about  it,  and  talk  the  bufinefs  over, 
in  order  to  contrive  how  to  find  out  the  authors  of  this  fcandal,  that  it  might  not  go 
beyond  the  mark,  though  the  occafion  for  it  might  be  given  in  a  lefs  degree  than  what 
had  really  paffed.  The  Duke  then  went  down  to  St.  Albans,  followed  by  his  fervant, 
for  the 'purpofe  of  talking  with  Lady  Grofvenor.  The  gentlemen  may  fay,  what  the 
Duke  fays  is  no  evidence;  why  do  we  not  prove  that?  When  he  went  into  this  room, 
it  appears  in  evidence,  he  was  apprized  they  fhould  be  obferved  there,  but  he  did  not 
expect  the  door  would  be  burft  open;  they  did  not  expect  any  body  had  been  focom- 
mifTioned,  or  was  difpofed,  if  commiffioned,  to  have  gone  that  length;  but  they  fup- 
pofed there  would  be  people  through  the  holes  that  were  made,  that  would  be  atten- 
tive to  what  they  could  hear  or  fee  them  do.  In  the  way  in  which  this  has  been 
conducted,  the  one  way  and  the  other,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  clear  proof  of 
a  criminal  tranfaction.  It  may  be  afked,  Why  fhould  he  have  gone  into  the  room, 
and  have  chofen  to  have  fat  upon  that  bed,  at  the  fide  to  conceal  himfelf  behind  the 
curtain  ?  It  may  be  faid,  Was  it  not  extraordinary,  that  he  fhould  go  fo  far  imprudently, 
as  to  put  himfelf  in  their  power?  and  that  he  fhould  conceal  himfelf  as  far  as  he  could 
from  their  obfervation,  by  fitting  behind  the  curtain?  It  is  tobe  furevery  imprudent 
conduct,  and  fo  far  very  indefenfible  conduct.  But  can  you  fuppofe  in  that  fituation, 
knowing,  or  having  reafon  to  believe,  fome  perfon  or  perfons  were  looking  through 
the  door,  if  the  parties  had  but  one  grain  of  underftanding,  would  they  tranfact  that 
part  of  the  criminal  converfation  upon  that  bed,  and  fuch  fpectators  round  ?  Their 
fitting  upon  one  fide  of  the  bed  would  produce  other  founds  to  the  converfation,  not 
fo  eafily  to  be  heard;  but  the  bed  itfelf,  in  other  circumftances,  would  have  betrayed 
from  the  appearance  and  condition  of  it,  what  paffed  there,  if  it  had  been  fo  circum- 
ftanced to  contrive  to  prove  what  had  paft  there. 

We  are  told  when  the  door  was  burft  open,  the  Duke  and  Lady  Grofvenor  were 
both  found  in  the  room;  the  Duke,  all  the  witnefles  agree,  ftandingin  the  middle  of 
the  room;  Lady  Grofvenor,  they  all  agree,  was  going  or  Handing  near  the  door,  which 
led  into  an  adjoining  room;  two  footmen  were  in  the  room  with  the  reft  that  came  in, 

and 
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and  either  one  of  them,  or  both,  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  feen  the  Duke  in  the  aft 
of  buttoning  his  waiftcoat.  I  did  expedl  from  the  opening  a  different  fort  of  button- 
ing I  do  confefs,  but  the  witneffes  fuppofed  themfelves  to  have  feen  the  Duke  button- 
ing his  waiftcoat.  The  fame  two  witneffes  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  feen  Lady 
Grofvcnor  s  neck  bare,  and  it  feems  Hie  wore  a  fort  of  drefs  which  is  calculated  to 
come  clofe  about  the  neck;  the  Lady  they  faw  in  the  aft  of  falling  againft  the  door  i 
ihe  did  in  fad  fall  into  the  next  room  ;  whether  they  faw  her  neck  bare,  proceeding 
from  that  accident,  or  their  imaginations  fupplied  them  with  that  circumftance  I  dS 
not  know,  it  is  impoffible  to  be  certain :  it  is  natural  both  parties  fhould  appear'in  the 
confufion  rcprefented;  they  did  not  think  their  converfation  would  have  been  fo  inter- 
rupted, nor  the  door  burft  open.  The  door,  it  feems,  burn:  from  its  hinges;  it  burft 
open  at  once,  and  all  this  goodly  company  burft  into  the  room,  and  fo  broke  in  upon 
their  converfation:  and  they  muft  be  ftill  more  confufed,  when  you  confider  them 
circumftanced  as  thefe  parties  were.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  can  my  (elf  conceive,  that  with- 
out any  intentional  aggravation  in  both  thofe  fervants,  they  might  bemiftaken  in  thole 
two  circumftances,  I  mentioned  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  undrefs  of  the 
parties.  When  the  two  witneffes,  their  employers,  the  one,  I  think,  is  a  ftcward, 
and  the  other  an  officer  in  the  militia,  and  a  friend  of  Lord  Grofvenor's,  both  of  whom 
came  there  for  that  purpofe,  when  they  both  tell  you  neither  one  nor  the  other  faw 
any  fuch  circumftance-,  can  you  fuppofe  Mr.  Stephens,  the  bprer  of  the  holes  through 
the  door;  can  you  fuppofe  Mr.  Stephens  the  adjutant,  who  came  from  London  for 
the  purpofe  of  feeing  them;  can  you  fuppofe  the  one  or  the  other  inattentive  ?  can  you 
fuppofe  it  true,  when  one  did  reprefent  himfelf  as  got  into  the  room  firft,  and  they 
were  all  in  the  room  immediately  after,  fo  foon  as  there  was  no  difference  in  time  ma- 
terial ?  He  was  the  firft  man  in  the  room,  and  neither  he  nor  his  brother  faw  either 
of  thefe  material  circumftances  that  the  footmen  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have  feen  :  and 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  both  thofe  gentlemen  would  have  proved  thofe  circumftances, 
if  they  had  been  vifible.  Confider  their  attention  from  waiting  the  whole  fcene,  which 
was  the  effect  of  their  own  contrivance:  it  cannot  be  doubted  they  faw  all  that  was  to 
be  feen,  and  they  have  not  added  this  fort  of  exaggerated  circumftance  ;  I  don't  mean 
to  fay  aggravated  neither,  but  in  the  confufion  in  which  the  fervants  and  all  were  in, 
this  kind  of  fcene  which  they  were  not  very  well  accuftomed  to,  they  fuppofe  them- 
felves to  have  feen  what  never  had  parTed;  if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  witncfi'ed  by 
the  two  Stephens's.  For  upon  the  obfervation  of  what  is  proved  by  all  the  four  wit- 
neffes to  have  paffed,  founded  upon  what  knowledge  the  Duke  carried  with  him  in  the 
room,  you  are,  I  truft,  to  be  convinced  nothing  paffed  in  that  room  to  the  purpofe 
of  which  unbuttoning  was  neceffary.  Can  you  fuppofe  the  parties  were  fo  employed? 
the  fituation  of  the  Lady  might  be  the  effect,  of  that  fall  which  proceeded  from  her 
going  into  the  next  room.  The  confufion  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  the 
tranfaiftions  of  that  night,  might  caufe  that  to  pafs,  which  the  witneffes  declare  to  have 
paffed,  from  the  effect,  of  wonder  caufed  by  what  had  paffed  in  the  room;  if  it  paffed, 
it  would  be  the  effeel:  of  wonder  which  this  fcene  produced.  Does  it  import  any  thing 
more,  than  his  not  having  prefence  of  mind,  or  being  exceedingly  apprehenfive  of  a 
mifreprefentation  and  exaggeration,  and  afraid  a  much  worfe  conftruction  would  be 
put  on  it  than  the  tranfaftion  itfelf  when  properly  known  would  bear  ?  I  don't  won- 
der, upon  the  whole,  that  the  Duke  fhould  talk  improperly,  and  hold  a  foolifh  con- 
verfation; I  don't  wonder  that  thofe  expreffions  did  pals  upon  it,  "  I  will  take  my 
«  Bible  oath  I  was  not  there."  That  is  a  farce,  for  people  of  his  high  rank  are  not 
very  apt  to  be  found  in  fuch  filiations,  and  it  is  in  fadt  much  more  likely  to  be  then- 
own  invention  than  his  expreffion.  That  he  denied  his  being  there,  is  very  probable, 
and  that  his  expreffions  and  his  language  was  different  from  that,  is  likewile  very  pro- 
bable  Gentlemen,  I  have  not  wittingly  or  defignedly  concealed  any  part  of  the 

evidence;  then  what  is  there  more  than  thefe  four  heads,  that  of  itlelt  produces  that 
ltroncr,  clear,  and  neceffary  conclufion,  which  my  learned  friend  iuppoled  would  re- 
fult  from  it,  or  affords  that  irrefiftible  conviction  he  thought  it  would  carry  ?  Thefe 
four  heads  of  evidence,  each  feparately  confidered,  will  not  an'.wer  the  purpofe,. yet, 
ivnEla  juvant,  all  together  will  anfwer  what  none  of  them  feparately  would  perform. 
It  is  a  very  common  argument,  andftated  and  circumftanced  as  we  are,  we  are  often 
driven  to  make  the  beft  of  them :  but  imSa  juvant  is  not  for  the  firft  time  introduced; 
I  have  often  heard  that  that  put  together,  has  more  weight  than  ieparate  circumftan- 
ces, which,  whilftthey  are  ieparate,  prove  nothing ;  when  together,  they  can  prove 
no  more :  and  to  the  end  of  the  multiplication  table,  as  many  nothings  as  you  plcafe, 
and  fomething  will  be  the  produce  of  them.  What  is  there  in  one,  or  in  all  theie  cir- 
cumftances put  together,  than  what  I  in  the  outlet  admitted,  1  hat  thelc  ^rttefead 
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formed  an  imprudent,  and  if  you  pleafe,  a  violent  attachment  to  each  other,  or  a 
Violent  paffion  for  each  other?  all  this  may  be  true,  and  yet  criminal  intercourfe-never 
have  palTed  between  them,  as  the  action  fuppofes.  If  the  paffion  rauft  have  preceded, 
yet  the  paffion  may  have  happened,  and  not  what  my  learned  friend  fuppofes  the 
gratification,  and  indulgence  of  it  have  paffed:  yet  the  paffion  might  have  fubfifted 
with  the  moft  perfect  innocence  of  that  crime  with  which  he  is  charged  in  this  action; 
all  that  has  been  given  in  evidence  therefore,  can  afford  no  proof  of  his  guilt.  I 
think  the  argument  is  fair,  for  no  man's  guilt  can  be  proved  by  any  evidence  that  is 

compatible  with  his  innocence.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  difpute  with  my  learned 

friend  in  feme  obfervations  that  he  fet  out  with,  upon  the  nature  of  the  evidence,  and 
how  this  fort  of  evidence  is  to  be  fupported;  he  fays,  It  will  hardly  be  infilled,  nor 
will  it  by  me,  that  the  evidence  of  ocular  witneffes  feeing  the  fact  is  neceffary  to 
eftablifh  a  proof  of  it.    He  fays,  and  truly,  in  thefe  cafes  circumftances  may  be  fuch. 
as  make  the  conclufion  as  neceffary,  and  the  conviction  as  irrefiftibie,  as  if  the  charge 
was  fupported  by  ocular  witneffes,  or  more  fp.    I  am  ready  to  admit  there  may  be 
circumftances  that  would  make  it  as  much  fo-,  but  admitting  that  I  muft  go  a  great 
deal  further  in  my  admiffion,  or  his  argument  will  not  fupply  his  caufe.    I  do  not 
contend  that  the  conclufion  muft  be  neceffary,  nor  inevitable  in  this  caufe;  but  I  ad- 
mit, becaufe  I  can  in  no  caufe  deny,  that  a  charge  may  be  proved  by  circumftances; 
it  is  true  in  all  civil  caufes,  it  is  equally  true  in  all  criminal  caufes,  that  there  is  no 
charge  fo  high,  or  none  fo  fmall,   but  may  be  proved  by  circumftances:  but 
then  you  will  take  along  with  you  the  nature  of  the  guilt,  and  the  point  which  ought 
to  influence  the  confideration  of  the  court,  in  weighing  fuch  circumftances,  and  judge- 
ing  whether1  they  do  or  not  produce,  or  afford  that  neceffary  conviction.    If  a  man 
is  found  weltering  in  his  blood,  with  a  fword  through  his  body,  though  no  man  faw 
him  murdered,  every  man  fees  that  which  neceffarily  infers  he  is  murdered,  whether 
by  himfelf  or  another,  nonconfiat\  if  it  appears  he  was  not  his  own  murtherer,  yet  it 
appears  it  muft  have  been  committed  by  fome  other  perfon;  if  it  could  be  proved  who 
was  the  perfon  that  committed  the  murder,  yetftill  his  will  muft  be  proved  to  convict 
him.    If  a  man  is  found  in  the  fituation  I  before  defcribed,  and  another  perfon  is  feen 
running  out  of  the  room  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand  bloody,  that  affords  what 
the  law  calls  a  violent  prefumption;  and  though  it  is  not  full  proof,  yet  the  conclufion 
of  it  feems  irrefiftibie,  that  he  was  the  murtherer;  which  is  all  that  can  be  admitted 
upon  the  head  of  prefumptive  evidence:  in  Lord  Coke's  words  it  is  thus  explained, 
Probable  prefumption  moves  little,  prefumptio  levis,  which  moves  not  at  all;  and  that 
which  the  laws  fay,  and  the  laws  of  common  fenfe  fay,  that  thofe  circumftances  that 
iupport  a  violent  prefumption,  import  a  full  proof  tantamount;  yet  any  circumftance 
fhort  of  that  will  not  do :  there  may  be  probable  circumftances  that  will  do  in  one  cafe, 
that  go  not  at  all  to  another;  and  the  degree  of  conclufion  or  inference  that  thefe 
violent  prefumptions  afford,  is,  that  they  muft  be  carried  to  their  true  pitch,  fo  that 
the  proof  may  not  be  miftaken,  or  confounded  with  that  which  is  not  proved;  and  if 
the  circumftances  fo  to  be  proved,  afford  an  inftance  of  a  leffer  degree  of  guilt  than 
the  action  fuppofes,  then  that  is  no  proof  at  all:  and  it  is  plain  that  there  never  was, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  correfpondence  between  the  parties,  to  this  moment, 
a  criminal  inftance  between  them;  and  all  the  evidence  put  together,  will  not  afford 
that  violent  prefumption  which  affords  full  proof;  and  therefore  the  evidence  being 
infufficient,  it  will  not  gain  a  verdict  which  the  plaintiff  expects:  for  you  will  not,  I 
am  perfuaded,  be  induced  to  judge  of  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  full  proof  had  been 
given  you;  and  you  will  attend  to  no  arguments,  but  give  a  verdict  according  to  your 
own  underftanding,  and  apply  thefe  rules  in  the  way  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  tell 
you  them,  corrected,  as  I  apprehend  they  will  be  in  the  way,  before  you  give  your 
opinion  upon  the  caufe;  and  I  truft,  and  am  perfuaded,  you  will  think  the  evidence 
that  has  been  given,  is  infufficient  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict.  Gentlemen,  you  are 
told,  upon  the  head  of  damages,  that  if  you  fhouldgive  the  plaintiff  a  verdict,  which  I 
truft  you  will  not,  then  you  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  applaud  the  moderation  of 
that  pecuniary  compenfation,  which  the  plaintiff,  though  unacquainted  with  the  extent 
of  his  own  injuries,  has  been  prompted  by  his  agents  to  ftate  upon  this  record  for 
100,000/.  which  my  learned  friend  fays  is  far  too  little  for  the  defendant  to  pay,  or 
the  plaintiff  to  receive:  and  for  thepurpofes  of  making  out  that  lingular  propofition, 
you  are  told,  the  quantum  of  damages  in  all  caufes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  and  the  rank  of  the  parties.    I  fhall  beg  leave  to  fuppofe  there  are  fome  other 
circumftances  muft  occur  in  the  confideration  of  damages,  that  not  only  the  nature  of 
the  injury,  but  the  conduct  of  the  party  complaining  of  that  injury,  makes  a  material 
ingredient  in  that  consideration,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  parties;  and  I  believe 

I  fhall 
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I  fhall  not  find  myfelf  miftaken  in  fuppofing  thefe  two  topics  are  very  fit  to  be  added 
to  the  others  if  you  fhould  find  yourfelves  obliged  to  come  to  that  ftagc  of  the  cafe 
in  which  thefe  confiderations  are  material.  Gentlemen,  it  is  faid,  this  5  the  firft  in- 
iianceof  an  action  or  this  fort  brought  againft  a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  that  it  de- 
pends upon  you  whether  it  fhall  be  the  lalt.  It  does  depend  upon  you  indeed  •  for  if 
(lighter  evidence  than  you  would  require  in  other  cafes,  and  if  the  confideration  of  the 
rank  of  either  party,  or  their  idea  of  having  to  deal  with  a  prince  of  the  blood,  makes 
a  confideration  of  your  verdifl:  for  the  parties,  this  would  not  then  be  the  laft  that  mi^hc 
be  brought;  for  if  circumftances  confident  with  the  abfolute  negative  of  that  whtch 
they  muft  prove  in  the  affirmative,  would  gain  a  verdict  in  their  favour,  there  are 
numbers  of  thofe  who  would  find  frequent  inftances  for  fimilar  actions.  Gentlemen, 
the  conduct  of  princes,  it  is  laid,  is  an  object  of  great  national  concern  j  and  that  the 
conduct:  of  this  prince  is  more  extravagantly  vitiated,  as  he  has  that  example  of  youth- 
ful tendernels,  and  conjugal  fidelity  in  his  family.  Gentlemen,  the  conduct  of  princes 
is  certainly  a  great  national  concern,  if  by  princes  is  underftood,  that  prince  whofe 
example,  and  whofe  conduct:  men  are  to  look  to,  with  whom  the  nation  and  ftate, 
as  a  ftate,  has  to  do:  and  though  there  is  a  rank  of  men  known  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  by  the  diftinction  of  princes  of  the  blood,  that  hold  a  feparate  ftate,  God 
be  thanked,  there  is  no  fuch  order  of  men  in  this  country;  and  I  know  but  of  one 
prince,  whofe  conduct:  can  be  a  national  concern,  which  is  that  prince  who  has  the 
fole  executive  authority,  and  who  has  a  large  fhare  of  the  legiflative  authority  in  the 
ltate,  and  whofe  conduct,  in  every  inftance,  is  therefore  a  national  concern,  and  whofe 
conduct  is,  and  I  truft  ever  will  be  found  by  thofe  who  are  molt  attentive  to  national 
concerns,  fuch  as  they  would  wifh  it  to  be.  As  to  diftinguifhing  this  prince,  againft 
whom  this  action  is  brought,  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  every  man  that  hears  me, 
that  is  diftinguifhed  by  high  rank  or  low  rank,  or  no  rank  at  all,  is  no  lels  an  object 
of  national  concern;  and  therefore  I  muft  beg  leave  to  difmifs  from  your  confideration 
that  influence  in  your  paflions,  in  the  way  in  which  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  influenced.  It  is  faid  it  will  be  known  from  the  confequences  of  large 
damages  to  what  degree  you  carry  your  refentment,  and  that  no  banilhment,  no  im- 
prifonment,  n'or  any  thing  of  that  fort  can  be  apprehended  here  upon  that  account. 
Does  my  learned  friend  not  know,  nor  fuppofe  you  to  know,  how  dilproportionate 
the  funds  of  any  fubject  in  this  kingdom  are  to  fuch  aggravated  damages?  or  does  he 
fuppofe  it  will  weigh  with  you,  to  give  higher  damages  than  the  plaintiff  demands, 
upon  a  fuppofition  it  will  be  paid  by  another  ?  does  he  imagine  it  will  be  the  cafe  for 
one  man  to  pay  for  the  fault  of  another,  and  that  the  expence  would  fall  upon  thofe 
that  have  no  fnare  in  it?  I  truft  you  will  correct  that  mifconception,  and  another  mif- 
conception,  that  it  is  not  the  merits,  or  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff,  but  the  defendant's 
conduct  that  you  ought  to  look  to;  and  that  it  is  not  what  the  plaintiffought  to  receive, 
but  what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay :  now  I  have  never  heard  the  confideration  of 
what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay  made  the  confideration  of  damages;  I  have  always 
underftood  it  to  be  what  is  the  plaintiff  under  all  the  circumftances  to  receive:  I  un- 
derftand  this  is  a  criminal  caufe,  and  not  a  civil  one,  and  my  learned  friend  was  fo 
kind  as  to  fay  he  would  aflent  to  that  doctrine:  but  I  don't  fee  I  have  any  intereft  to 
contend  for  that  proposition ;  my  judgement  don't  lead  me  to  contend  for  it;  not  that 
it  merits  an  iota,  when  I  confider  what  is  to  be  obferved  in  the  confideration  of  da- 
mages. It  is  fomething  materially  diftinguifhable,  that  it  is  not  an  action  for  punifli- 
ment,  not  an  action  for  example,  not  an  action  for  vengeance,  but  it  is  what  the  terms 
of  the  action  import,  a  claim  for  a  civil  reparation  for  a  civil  injury,  it  is  certain  this 
is  not  an  action  for  punifhment,  it  never  occurred  to  me  once  to  fuppofe  it  was,  and  I 
am  as  little  difpofed  to  aflent  to  that  doctrine,  as  to  require  my  learned  friend  to  aflent 
to  that  doctrine;  it  is  certainly  nothing  like  it.  But  the  action  being  fuch  as  it  is,  you 
will  confider  the  circumftances;  you  will  forget  the  parties;  you  fhall  forget,  it  you 
pieafe,  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  the  defendant  a  prince  of  the 

blood,  and  I  will  content  you  fhould  think  the  plaintiff  the  injured  hufband.-  In 

Ireland  you  are  told  there  was  a  caufe,  where  the  indignation  of  the  jury  led  them  to 
pive  fuch  damages  as  drove  the  defendant  out  of  the  kingdom:  I  don't  know  what  io 
drove  the  jury,  whoever  the  parties  were,  and  whatever  the  motives  were  that  pro- 
duced fuch  indignation ;  I  fay  it  muft  be  in  Ireland,  if  any  where,  that  the  jury  could 
fuppofe  themfelves  at  liberty  in  trying  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  to  give  way  to  their 
indication,  if  ever  fo  fit,  that  was  not  the  time  nor  place  to  be  lo  actuated  by  indig- 
nation--and  I  hope,  Gentlemen,  they  will  not  be  copied  by  you.  1  hen  there  is  » 
caic  in  which  a  large  ium  of  money  was  given,  which  ended  in  perpetual  imp»ion- 
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merit;  the  laws  have  provided  no  fuch  punifhment,  but  have  taken  care  it  mould  not 
be  the  confequence  of  fuch  actions  as  thefe,  at  leaft  they  ought  not  to  be  the  intended 
and  intentional  confequence  of  fuch  actions  as  thefe:  the  jury  ought  not  lb  to  confider 
the  lubject  ;  it  is  taking  up  the  province  when  they  are  entrufted  with  no  fuch  power. 
It  is  faid  there  was  an  action  brought  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  jury  gave  him 
100,000/.  in  damages;  does  he  tell  you  when  it  was  the  fum  was  recovered?  that  the 
action  was  brought  for  words  fpoken  of  the  then  Duke  of  York,  and  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  one  of  thole  indignant  juries,  and  at  the  clofe  of  the  trial  they 
gave  100,000/.  to  the  heir  of  the  crown  againft  one  Doctor  Oates,  for  fpeaking  lean- 
dalous  words  of  the  Duke.  Could  my  learned  friend  mean  any  other  than  to  repro- 
bate it,  and  to  fay  you  mould  try  like  thofe  men  that  tried  in  that  action  againft  this 
prince  of  the  blood,  becaufe  that  jury  gave  100,000/.  for  that  prince,  you  mould  give 
100,000/.  againft  this  prince?  Does  this  cafe  difcover  any  relemblance  in  parties,  or 
any  refemblance  of  the  fubjedt?  I  am  fure  there  is  not  the  leaft;  but  among  all  the 
extravagant,  illegal,  and  violent  acts  that  juries  have  done,  the  whole  compafs  of 
actions  put  together  fince  that  time,  or  before,  could  not  have  furnilhed  fuch  an  one 
as  that  which  my  learned  friend  has  now  hinted  at.  Gentlemen,  I  exhort  you  not  to 
be  angry,  like  the  jury  in  Ireland;  not  to  condemn  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  like  fome 
other  jury;  and  not  to  copy  the  jury  in  the  end  of  Charles  IPs  time,  againft  Doctor 
Oates.  My  learned  friend  tells  you,  that  from  the  crowded  audience,  the  people  are 
anxious  to  fee  how  far  your  refentment  will  carry  you,  and  he  is  confident  to  fay  the 
public  will  not  be  difappointed.  I  am  convinced  they  don't  come  here  for  fuch  a  pur- 
pofe;  if  there  is  fuch  an  one  that  does,  I  am  confident  he  will  go  home  difappointed, 
for  I  am  perfectly  fure  he  will  go  away  taught  to  correct  that  miftake,  and  learn  that 
your  refentment  will  not  carry  you  away  one  jot ;  that  you  will  not  be  actuated  by  fuch 
refentment,  nor  fuch  paflions;  but  that  it  will  be  received  by  you  as  in  deference  to 
your  better  judgement  it  ought  to  be.  I  have  not  done  with  the  firft  part  of  this  pro- 
pofition  intirely :  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  forget  who  the  plaintiff  is,  that  he  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm;  and  you  may  know  him  only  in  the  degree  of  an  injured  hufband.  I 
fincerely  wifh  it  were  confiftent  with  my  duty  to  leave  you  here,  knowing  the  plaintiff 
in  no  other  character  than  an  hufband,  knowing  or  fuppofing  himfelf  to  be  injured: 
I  wifh  it  was  permitted  to  me  not  to  bring  before  you  any  thing  more  reflecting  who 
the  parties  are,  or  what  their  conduct  has  been-,  but  I  beg  leave  to  infift,  confident  of 
not  being  miftaken  in  infilling,  it  is  not  neceffary  who  the  plaintiff  is,  if  there  was  no 
other  evidence  could  be  produced  imputable  to  him  than  that  of  an  injured  hufband; 
but  if  it  fhould  be  found  that  that  affection  which  thus  had  produced  this  match, 
ended  with  the  match  it  produced;  if  it  fhould  be  found  that  that  blame,  which  in  a 
very  large,  if  you  pleafe,  in  any  degree  fhort  of  that  which  the  action  fuppofes,  is 
imputable  to  the  parties,  which,  though  we  have  been  fhort  of  tracing,  is  not  con- 
fined to  them;  if  it  fhould  be  found,  how  regardlefs  foever  the  defendant  may  have 
been  of  that  better  example,  to  which  it  feems  it  behoved  him  to  have  regard  to  his 
conduct,  that  the  unhappy  Lady  had  not  that  better  example  to  have  guided  her 
conduct;  if  it  fhould  be  found  the  plaintiff,  by  any  tranfaction  of  his,  led  the  way  to 
produce  the  mifchief  which  it  is  faid  has  happened;  if  it  mould  be  found  not  to  be 
inattention  upon  her  part  alone;  if  the  plaintiff  fhould  be  found  to  have  given  the 
example  of  improper  and  criminal  paffions,  by  firft  receiving,  entertaining,  and  in- 
dulging criminal  paflions ;  if  all  this  fhould  be  found  true,  I  truft  you  will  not  con- 
ceive this  immaterial,  in  the  confideration  of  the  action  in  the  two  parts  in  which  it 
fubdivides  itfelf.  To  fpeak  in  the  expreflions  of  his  letter,  which  are  rather  borrowed, 
'*  That  thofe  which  fhould  feel,  do  not  feel  the  treafure  they  poffefs ;"  if  it  fhould 
be  found  to  be  truly  faid,  you  will  not  conceive  this  to  be  immaterial;  but  you  will  con- 
fider this,  as  I  hope  you  will  have  occafion  to  confider  it,  as  affording  a  degree  of  exte- 
nuation, and  a  degree  of  apology  for  the  blameable  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  Lady 
in  this  inftance;  or  whether  driven,  as  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will  not,  to  confider  it  in 
the  head  of  damages;  but  in  both  it  is  not  irrelevant,  in  both  it  will  be  proper  for 
your  confideration. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  now  proceeding  to  what  I  feel  is  a  very  painful  and  difagree- 
able  part  of  my  duty  ;  I  wifh  occafion  had  not  been  given  for  it,  and  it  had  not  been 
exacted  of  me,  not  only  for  my  own  fake,  but  to  have  fpared  me  this  difagreeable 
talk,  which  is  the  occafion  that  brings  you  and  me  together,  and  about  which  I  am 
now  talking ;  and  I  am  moft  confident  it  would  have  never  exifted,  if  my  inftruc- 
tions  were  not  true,  which  I  am  now  going  to  fpeak  about.  I  am  given  to  under- 
ftand,  it  is  no  fecret  to  any,  but  is  a  notorious  circumftance,  as  tranfactions  of  this 
4  for; 
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fort  in  no  cafe  can  be  fecret :  but  from  the  moment  which  formed  that  relation 
which  gives  the  plaintiff  a  title  to  this  action,  from  that  moment  to  the  prefent  hour, 
as  well  as  before,  the  plaintiff,  my  Lord  Grofvenor,  openly,  publicly,  and  noto- 
rioufly  has  lived  himfelf  in  a  conftant  violation  of  that  right,  the  violation  of  which 
he  now  complains.  I  know  that  the  manners  of  the  world,  and  the  fafhions,  and 
the  cut  of  the  garment,  if  I  may  call  it  fo,  has  made  diffractions  where  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  makes  none  •,  and  as  it  is  thought  by  fome,  to  impofe  that  obligation  of 
chaftity  and  fidelity  upon  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  which  the  other  thinks 
himfelf  at  liberty,  from  the  moment  it  becomes  his  duty,  to  dii regard  •,  but  diftinc- 
tions  founded  upon  fafhion,  is  not  the  diftinction  you  will  adopt :  but  if  you  find 
he  has  injured  her  in  the  fame  way  fhe  is  charged  to  have  injured  him,  had  the  proof 
of  it  been  as  perfect  from  the  evidence,  as  I  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  it  is  imper- 
fect, that  will  not  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict ;  and  inftead  of  confidering  the 
damages  above  all  pecuniary  damages,  inftead  of  confidering  100,000  pounds  as  a 
moderate  fum,  the  fmalleft  coin  the  kingdom  knows  would  be  more  proper.  My 
learned  friend  fays,  the  queftion  is,  What  ought  the  defendant,  confidering  his  high 
rank,  to  pay  in  damages  ?  but  I  trufl  I  fhall  have  my  Lord's  concurrence  in  telling 
you,  the  queftion  only  is,  What  ought  the  plaintiff,  under  all  the  circumftanccs, 
to  receive  ?  the  confederation  of  damages,  I  perfuade  myfelf,  will  not  be  material, 
but  the  evidence  will  be  material  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  parties  :  it,will 
extenuate,  it  will  explain  and  apologize,  as  well  for  the  degree  of  blame  the  parties 
have  incurred  in  this  tranfaction.  What  is  lb  natural  as  that  young  women  fhould 
look  to  form  attachments  elfewhere,  which  they  are  difappointed  in,  not  having 
them  at  home  ?  But  it  is  natural,  what  the  one  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  do,  the 
other  fhould  think  herfelf  at  liberty  to  do  •,  and  that  fort  of  conduct  which  would 
have  appeared  in  this  Lady,  or  the  other  Lady,  in  any  other  cafe,  or  any  other 
hufband,  would  certainly  naturally  appear  in  a  very  different  light,  in  the  cafe  of 
fuch  a  hufband  as  I  am  inftructed  the  plaintiff  has  been.  I  am  told  Lord  Grof- 
venor's  utter  inattention  to  this  duty,  is  among  things  moft  notorious  to  thofe  whofe 
age,  temper,  and  way  of  life,  caufe  them  to  fee  what  partes  in  certain  places  about 
this  town.  If  I  was  fpeaking  to  a  jury  of  fuch  fort  of  men  I  am  now  alluding  to,  to 
have  produced  proof  or  cafes  in  particular  circumftances,  would  have  been  a  fupcr- 
ikious  talk,  it  would  have  been  only  proving  what  they  had  feen  before ;  but  it  is 
neceffary  for  me  now  to  ftate  and  prove  to  you,  what  I  am  inftrufted  to  prove  to  you, 
without  which  you  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  what  I  fpeak.  I  am  given  to  under- 
ftand,  though  difficult  as  fuch  a  bufinefs  as  this  in  its  nature  is  to  get  at  the  proof  of, 
becaufe  thoufands  of  women  will  do  that  which  none  of  them  can  be  brought  into  a 
court  of  juftice  to  acknowledge  ;  people  cannot  be  compelled  to  prove  tranfactions 
of  this  fort  •,  if  they  could,  I  have  names  enough  in  my  brief,  to  bring  as  many  wit- 
neffes  as  they  have  called  •,  but  I  have  no  right  to  call  them  in  that  degree.  I  muft 
put  the  queftion  only  to  fuch  witnelfes  as  will  anfwer,  and  overcome  that  difficulty  ; 
and  I  am  perfuaded  that  fome  will  be  prefented  to  you,  fome  who  are  the  unhappy 
fubiects  of  thefe  criminal  proceedings  of  the  plaintifr,  where  there  are  not  inftances 
of  affection,  no  love-letters,  no  fancies,  no  raptures,  no  dreams,  but  pofitive,  iub- 
ftantive,  and  fubftantial  inftances  of  the  violation  of  that  duty,  which  you  are  de- 
fircd  to  believe  has  been  violated  againft  this  Gentleman.  Some  more  decently, 
others  lefs  decently,  fome  fpeaking  about  the  time  this  tranfaction  is  laid  to  have 
happened  between  Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  defendant ;  fome  to  times  precedent, 
fome  to  times  fubfequent  •,  and  one  at  laft  goes  back  to  the  very  period  0/  the  mar- 
riage, which  was  proved  to-day  by  the  reverend  Mr.  Taylor  ;  from  that  tune  there 
e  inftances  which  would  take  a  great  fcopc  to  tell  will  appear  m  proof  before 
Mr.  Stephens  forgets,  and  does  not  recpllect,  all  the  bufinefs  which  he  lup- 
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as  hi  brother's  organs  of  hearing  are,  and  may  oe  as  incapaoic  01  raui.cun,  ..... 
2tar°  but  does  he  remember  no  names?  He  does  remember  fome  Lady  who 
cam?  to  the  Caftle  at  Chefter,  but  who  that  Lady  is  he  don't  know  ;  bye  and  bye 
vou  wiU  know  •  I  (hall  call  or*  or  two  of  thofe  witneffes  without  laying  more  about 
ft  do  noTfp'eak  b  ond  my  nftructions,  and  1  believe  I  lhall  not  be  Wdd0w.» 
he  fort  of  evidence  I  have  in  command  to  lay  before  you  upon  this  part  or  the  cauic 
I  on*  tell  vo  its  for  that  reafon  I  refer  to  it  again,  that  the  purpoie  0  this  evidence 
mav  not  "  r  m  nderftood  ;  not  that  I  call  this  evidence  fimply  to  the  head  of  oW 
may  not  De  mlKin°^uu  ' ft  d  rf  con:idcrat  on  that  can  be  material  far 
ges,  nor  as  importing  the  imaUCK  degree  w  um  ^  ^ 
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you  ;  but  I  call  this  evidence  as  equally  material  to  both  parties  in  the  caufe ;  it  'ii 
31  leaft  neceflary  to  afford  fuch  apology  and  extenuation  for  the  condu6t  of  the  par- 
ties as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit;  that  conduct  I  defend,  and  infift  upon  de- 
fending ftrenuoufly ;  though  in  fome  cafes  I  admit  her  conduct  would  be  indefenfi- 
ble,  yet  if  this  evidence  comes  up  to  my  inftructions,  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  not 
find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  I  mall  now  only  make  an  apology  for  myfelf,  for  the 
time  I  have  taken  I  am  fure  the  importance  of  the  queftion  will  afford  an  apology 
for  me,  in  having  gone  through  this  ib  minutely  upon  the  obfervations  made  by  the 
council  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  different  degrees  of  evidence  produced  to  fupport 
it.  If  I  have  gone  no  farther  than  the  purpofe  of  imprefiing  you  with  a  belief,  that 
this  tranfaction  is  not  blameable  to  the  purpofe  of  this  action,  I  mail  be  happy  in 
contributing  my  mite  to  this  important  point ;  and  conceiving  the  evidence  infufR- 
cient  to  fupport  that  action,  I  truft  you  will  find  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  when 
you  have  weighed  the  grounds  upon  which  I  have  prefumed  to  ftand. 

Mr.  Skinner.  My  Lord,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  my  brief,  to  prove 
that  Lord  Grofvenor  has  been  guilty  of  violating  the  rights  of  marriage  in  many 
ihftances,  and  I  hope  that  will  extenuate  and  apologife  for  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Grofvenor,  and  not  be  thought  an  immaterial  circumftance  for  the  confideration  of 
the  jury,  the  firft  I  (hall  call  is  Mrs.  Langford,  who  is  miftrefs  of  the  White-hart 
inn  ft  St.  Albans. 

Mrs.  Langford  [worn.    Examined  by  Mr.  Skinner. 

Do  you  remember  Lady  Grofvenor  coming  to  your  houfe  upon  the  twenty- 
firft  of  December  laft  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Do  you  remember  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  coming  to  your  houfe  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Can  you  think  of  the  time  the  Duke  came  to  your  houfe  ?  can  you  remember 
the  circumltances  of  being  prefent  in  the  room  at  the  examination  of  the  bed  after  the 
door  of  Lady  Grofvenor's  room  was  burft  open  ? 
A.  Nobody  asked  me  to  look  at  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  when  they  were  making  obfervations  upon  the  bed  you  was  there? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

Q.  Was  not  Stephens  there  ? 

A.  No,  not  at  the  time  I  was  looking  at  it  by  myfelf. 

How  foon  after  the  door  was  broke  open  did  you  come  into  the  room  ? 
A.  Some  time  after. 

Did  you  hear  the  noife  it  occafioned  ? 
A.  Yes,  to  be  fure. 

How  foon  after  the  noife  of  that  alarm  did  you  go  there  ? 
A.  Twenty  minutes. 

Who  did  you  fee  there  in  the  room  ? 
A.  Lord  Grofvenor's  fervants. 

Having  found  them  in  the  room,  did  you  while  they  were  in  the  room  look  at 
the  bed? 

A.  I  looked  at  it  when  they  were  gone. 

Did  you  look  at  it  before  they  were  gone  ?  Did  you  come  a  fecond  time  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

How  did  you  find  the  bed  ? 
A.  I  found  the  bed,  my  lord,  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon  by  fomebody. 

What  part  of  the  bed  was  it  that  had  that  impTeflion  ? 
A.  The  fide  next  the  fire. 

Q;_  How  far  did  you  think  the  impreflion  was  made  ? 
A.    So  much  as  any  body  might  fit  upon  it  once  or  twice. 

CK  The  imprelTion  was  lb  far  as  a  perfon  fitting  upon  the  bed,  but  did  not  look 
as  if  it  had  been  lain  in  ? 

A.  The  Lady  might  fit  down  once  or  twice,  but  it  had  not  the  appearance  of 
being  lain  in  by  nobody. 

When  you  came  into  the  room  Lady  Grofvenor  was  there  ? 

A.  Lady  Grofvenor  was  not  in  the  room  when  I  came  in,  but  in  the  adjoining^ 
room. 

C4  The  fervants  had  not  left  the  room  then  ? 

1  A.  No; 
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In  what  fituation  was  Lady  Grofvenor's  drefs ? 

AS  Juft  as  fhe  came  into  my  houfe  ;  I  had  took  notice  of  the  drefc  when  (he  came 
into  che  houfe,  and  if  was  jufl:  the  fame  when  I  faw  her  again  and  her  head  drcls 
was  juft  as  when  the  Lady  came  into  the  room. 

Court.    What  drefs  was  fhe  in  ? 

w;^V\plain,  h°°d'  fy  ,  *  ln  that  drefs  1  faw  her>  aml  in  th"  drefs  I  found  her, 
with  high  curls  turned  round.  ' 

Crofs  Examination. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  you  went  up  flairs  after  the  door  was  broke  open  ? 
A.  It  was  fome  time  before  I  went  up  j  the  fright  was  fo  great  at  the  breaking 
open  the  door  it  frightened  me,  and  I  had  not  ftrength  nor  fpints  to  go  up. 
You  found  Lady  Grofvenor  in  the  other  room  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Standing  ? 
A.  No,  fhe  was  walking  about. 
Q.  What  was  the  appearance  of  the  bed  ? 
A.  As  if  a  perfon  had  fat  upon  it  once  or  twice. 
Q.  The  fheet  was  not  rumpled  by  that  ? 

A.  The  meet  was  not  rumpled,  not  where  any  body  ufed  to  lay. 

Was  the  bed  flraightened  down? 
A.  It  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fat  on,  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  had  been  lain  in. 

How  was  it  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed  ? 
A.  Towards  the  foot  juft  as  it  was  made  firft. 

Did  you  obferve  the  bed  very  carefully  ? 
A.  I  looked  at  it,  I  could  do  no  more,  no  body  bid  me  look  at  it. 

Have  you  never  told  any  perfon  that  you  did  not  look,  particularly  at  the 

bed  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

Not  the  next  morning  at  St.  Albans  ? 
A.  I  told  them  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon. 

Did  you  not  tell  that  gentleman,  that  you  did  not  particularly  obferve  the 

bed  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  I  don't  talk  of  Mr.  Stephens,  nor  you  don't  mean  of  Mr.  Stephens,  you  mean 
another  perfon  ? 

A.  No  Sir,  no  perfon. 

Q.  Had  you  no  converfation  with  a  gentleman  that  came  down  to  St.  Albans, 
upon  what  obfervations  had  occurred  to  you  the  night  before  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir,  two  gentlemen. 

What  did  you  tell  them  ? 
A.  I  told  the  gentlemen  the  bed  looked  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon. 

Did  not  you  fay  thefe  words,  you  did  not  recollect  looking  at  the  bed  ? 
A.  I  recollect  I  did  tell  them  fomething  about  it,  but  I  can't  tell  what  it  was  in 
particular. 

Sarah  Giley  /worn  and  examined. 

Q.  Was  you  the  chambermaid  at  the  White-hart  inn  at  St.  Albans,  at  the  time 
Lady  Grofvenor's  door  was  broke  open  ? 
A.  Yes. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  into  the  room  ? 
A.  I  went  in  fome  time  after  the  door  was  broke  open; 
Q.  What  did  you  fee  when  you  went  in  ? 

A.  1  faw  Lady  Grofvenor's  fervants  and  the  waiter  there  when  I  firft  went  in. 
Q.  Did  you  fee  Lady  Grofvenor  there  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  faw  Lady  Grofvenor. 

What  drefs  was  fhe  in  ? 
A.  In  the  fame  drefs  as  fhe  was  in  all  the  evening. 
Gv.  Was  her  hair  difhevcl'd  ? 

A.  No,  Sir,  her  head  was  dreft  ftill,  and  juft  the  fame  as  it  was  all  the  evening- 

Did 
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Did  you  obferve  the  bed  ? 
A.  Yes. 

In  what  condition  was  the  bed  ? 
A.  It  was  rumpled  upon  one  fide,  where  two  people  might  fit  there* 

Upon  which  fide  was  that  ? 
A.  The  fide  next  the  fire-place. 

Had  it  not  the  appearance  of  being  lain  on  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

How  far  was  it  dented  dotfrn  ? 
A.  Not  a  bit  near  the  head. 
Q_  I  believe  you  warmed  my  Lady's  bed  ? 
A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  twice. 

Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  of  the  meets  being  tumbled  ? 
A.  The  flieet  where  they  might  have  fat  on  was  a  little  rumpled  juft  where  they 
fat. 

Crofs  Examination  hy  Plaintiffs  Council. 

Q.  You  are  a  chambermaid  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

You  warmed  my  Ladv's  bed  at  night  ? 
A.  I  did. 

When  you  left  my  Lady,  in  what  fituation  was  the  lock  of  the  door  ? 
A.  The  lock  of  the  door  was  very  well. 

On  what  fide  was  the  key  ? 
A.  The  key  was  on  the  outfide,  I  gave  it  my  Lady  in  the  infidc. 

Did  my  Lady  lock  the  door  ? 
A.  I  don't  know,  I  did  not  hear  her  put  the  key  in  the  door  nor  lock  it. 

You  fay  the  bed  was  flatted,  1  afl<  you  if  it  was  not  much  tumbled  ? 
A.  It  was  not  much  tumbled. 

I  ask  you  if  it  did  not  appear  as  if  fome  perfons  had  lain  upon  it  ? 
A.  It  did  not  appear  to  roe  as  if  any  body  had  lain  upon  it  at  all. 

Were  the  meets  tumbled  or  crumpled  into  heaps? 
A.  The  Corner  where  they  might  have  fat,  and  that  was  all. 

I  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  faid  that  the  bed  was  tumbled,  and  that  you 
thought  fome  perfons  muft  have  lain  upon  it  ? 
A.  I  never  faid  fo. 

Did  any  body  ask  you  to  give  an  account  the  very  day  after  this  affair  hap* 
pened  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Did  you  give  an  account  in  writing  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Is  that  your  hand-writing  ?  producing  a  paper. 
A.  Yes,  that  is  my  writing- 

C4  Was  this  the  day  after  this  had  happened,  when  every  thing  was  frefh  in  your 
memory? 

A.  I  was  rather  flurried,  Sir. 

How  long  did  that  flurry  continue? 
A.  I  did  not  recollect  things  fo  foon  after  the  tranfaction,  as  I  do  now. 

Could  not  you  then  have  recollected  that  the  bed  was  much  tumbled,  or  that  it 
was  not  tumbled  ?  How  came  you  to  fay  the  bed  was  tumbled,  and  the  flieets  tumbled 
alio,  and  moved  into  heaps,  fo  that  you  thought  fome  perfons  muft  have  laid  upon 
the  bed  ? 

A.  I  did  not  fay  no  fuch  a  thing. 

Nor  you  did  not  fign  any  fuch  thing  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

Is  that  the  paper  you  figned,  good  woman  ? 
A.  That  is  my  name  upon  the  bottom. 

Was  it  read  to  you  ? 
A.  It  was. 

Was  this  paper  you  figned  the  day  after  read  to  you  by  any  body  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Do  you  fee  the  gentleman  in  court  that  resd  it  to  you  ? 

2  A.  It 
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A.  It  might  be,  for  any  thing  I  know,  I  don't  remember. 
Court.  Was  no  fuch  thing  read  to  you  as  has  been  repeated? 
A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Court.  Repeat  the  words,  and  afk  her  if  (he  heard  it  read. 

Council  reading.  "  She  was  defired  to  take  notice  of  the  bed,  which  fhe  did,  and  faw 
"  it  was  much  tumbled  and  laid  flat;  and  Ihe  faid,  It  was  not  fo  tumbled  when  I  left 
"  it;  I  dkl  not  make  the  bed  in  lb  flovenly  a  manner;  the  fheets  were  tumbled  and 
**  rumpled  into  heaps,  and  were  not  fo  when  I  left  them." 

Sarah  Gilby.  They  took  me  to  the  bed  to  mew  it  me;  I  faid,  I  did  not  leave  my 
Lady's  bed  in  fo  flovenly  a  manner;  what  my  Lady  did  to  it  after,  I  could  not  teH. 
But  this  was  read  to  vou  I  have  now  read  to  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

And  you  figned  it  ? 
A.  There  is  my  name  to  it. 

This  paper  was  read  to  you,  and  you  figned  it? 
A.  It  was,  I  figned  it. 

Did  you  think  the  day  after  it  was  truth  ? 
A.  hc\  Sir;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Ho  v  came  you  to  fign  it  then  ? 
A.  I  don't  know. 
.       You  lay  you  did  hear  it  read  ? 
A.  I  might  not  take  fuch  particular  notice  of  it. 

Thomas  Robinson  /worn.    Examined  by  Defendant's  Council. 
Do  you  remember  the  night  when  the  door  of  Lady  Grofvenor's  room  was  broke 

open  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Did  you  obferve  the  bed  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir,  I  did. 

CK  How  foon  after  the  door  was  broke  open  ? 
A.  About  five  minutes. 

What  was  the  appearance  of  the  bed  ? 
A.  It  feemed  only  to  be  rumpled  upon  that  fide  next  the  fire  place. 
How  rumpled?  What  was  the  appearance? 
'  A.  It  feemed  as  if  fome  body  had  fat  upon  it. 
CX  Was  there  not  the  appearance  as  if  fome  body  had  laid  upon  it  ? 
A.  None  at  all. 

Crofs  Examination.    Plaintiff's  Council. 

Did  you  mean  to  fay  one  or  two  people  ? 
A.  One  or  two. 

What  account  did  you  give  of  it  the  next  morning? 
A.  I  believe  that  is  the  account  of  it.  '  •  ■  ; 

And  you  never  faid  it  had  been  toiled  and  tumbled  as  if  lome  body  had  laid 

upon  it  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

Mrs.  Beau  Germain  fwoni.    Examined  by  Defendant's  Council. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir;  particularly. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
AT  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  him  fince  the  year  1768. 
Q.  In  what  year  did  you  know  him  firft? 

A.  I  knew  him  firft  in  the  year  1768.  . 
•       By  whofe  means  did  you  become  acquainted  with  my  Lord  Grolvenor . 
A.  By  means  of  Mrs.  Muilman. 
Q_  Where  did  fhe  live  ? 
A.  In  Crown  Court,  Weftminfter. 

O  Do  Vou  recoiled*  the  time  of  being  introduced  by  Mrs  Muilman  ? 

AT  I  did  not  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  at  Mrs^Mu.lman  s  houle.  ^ 
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Where  then  did  you  fee  him  ? 
A.  I  firft  faw  my  Lord  in  Jermyn  Street  at  a  ftay-maker's. 

Were  you  known  at  this  ftay-maker's  ? 
A.  No;  it  was  a  lodging,  that  Mrs.  Muilman's  maid  took  by  chance. 
Q.  For  whom  was  that  lodging  taken  ? 
A.  For  me. 

How  foon  after  you  had  been  at  that  lodging  did  you  fee  Lord  Grofvenor? 
A.  The  next  day. 

Do  you  know  how  long  that  lodging  had  been  taken  ? 
A.  It  was  taken,  and  upon  my  word  I  don't  exactly  remember  the  time. 

For  what  purpofe  was  it  taken  ? 
A.  It  was  taken  for  me  to  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  in. 
Q.  Did  you  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  there  ? 
A.  Yes ;  the  fecond  day. 

What  paft  between  my  Lord  Grofvenor  and  you  that  day  when  you  faw  him 

there? 

A.  Nothing  that  day,  only  Mrs.  Muilman  wrote  concerning  a  picture :  we  went 
that  day  to  lee  the  picture,  which  was  fomewhere  in  Weftminfter,  but  where,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  How  foon  after  that  day  did  you  fee  his  Lordfhip  again? 

A.  The  next  day  he  came,  but  I  was  not  at  home,  and  it  was  the  day  after  I  faw 
him  again. 

What  pad:  between  his  Lordfhip  and  you  that  next  day  ? 
A.  I  had  particular  connexion  between  my  Lord  Grofvenor  and  I. 

Particular  connexions !  of  what  kind,  Madam? 
A.  Connexions  as  between  man  and  wife. 
Qj_  Did  thefe  connexions  continue? 
A.  Yes;  feveral  times. 

For  how  long  ? 

A.  Not  feveral  times  that  day,  but  feveral  different  days  my  Lord  came  and  con- 
tinued his  vifits. 

By  what  name,  Madam,  was  you  known  to  Lord  Grofvenor? 
A.  Sarah  King. 

How  long  did  you  continue  in  this  lodging  in  Jermyn  Street? 
A.  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  exactly  remember  -,  I  believe  about  two  or  three  weeks^ 
or  fo. 

Did  your  connexions  of  the  kind  you  have  been  fpeaking  of,  continue  with  my 
Lord  Grofvenor  after  you  had  left  that  lodging? 

A.  No;  I  did  not  write  to  my  Lord  Grofvenor  again  for  the  fpace  of  eight  months. 

Where  did  you  fee  him,  Madam,  after  you  had  left  that  lodging? 
A.  At  Mifs  Woodfall's. 

Where  does  flie  live  ? 
A.  In  Oxford  Road,  at  a  place  next  door  to  a  public  houfe. 

How  often  did  you  fee  him  there? 
A.  Very  often. 

What  paft  between  my  Lord  and  you  there  ? 
A.  The  fame  as  before. 

At  that  time  was  you  breeding  ? 
A.  Yes;  I  was  brought  to  bed  in  April,  in  the  year  1769. 

How  long  was  that  after  you  had  been  acquainted  with  my  Lord  Grofvenor? 
A.  I  believe,  Sir,  it  was  between  nine  and  ten  months. 

Who  was  the  father  of  that  child? 
A.  My  Lord  Grofvenor. 

Where  did  you  lye  in  ? 
A.  At  Mr.  Harper's,  Story  Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Q.  Who  fuppliedyou  with  money  for  thofe  expences  ? 

A.  My  Lord  Grofvenor  fent  a  twenty  pound  note  by  Mifs  Woodfall,  and  Mrs." 
Burdet,  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Muilman's  and  mine ;  we  had  it  wrote  in  the  name  of 
another  perfon. 

Crofs  Examination  by  Plaintiff's  Council, 
Q±  Where  do  you  live  now,  Madam? 

A.  In  Orange  Street,  Leicefter  Fields.  Q;.  Do 
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Do  you  follow  any  profeffion  or  employment  there? 
A.  No,  Sir,  I  am  married. 

What  is  your  hufband? 
A.  He  was  a  captain  of  a  fhip  or  veflel  in  the  French  fervice 

What  is  he  now? 

A.  At  prefent  lie  waits  for  his  friend's  affiftance  tofet  up  fome  bufinefs. 

Where  does  he  wait  for  his  friend's  affiftance?  What  friend's? 
A.  His  brother. 

Where  is  his  brother  ? 
A.  At  Paris. 

Qj_  Where  is  he  ?  Where  does  he  live  ? 
A.  Who?  my  hufband? 
Council  Yes, 

A.  He  lives  with  me.    Heexpefts  fome  friendfhip  from  his  brother. 

What  bufinefs  does  he  follow  now? 
A.  None,  at  prefent. 

What  is  the  bufinefs  he  is  to  follow? 
A.  A  library. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Giddings,  Madam  ? 

A.  No  •,  upon  my  word  I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  He  is  gentleman  porter  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland? 

A.  Yes;  I  believe  I  have  feeli  him. 

Where  have  you  feen  him  ? 
A.  I  think  I  law  him,  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge  •,  he  came  to  a  gentleman  in  my 
houfe. 

Who  introduced  Mr.  Giddings  to  him?  How  came  he  to  know  there  was  fuch 
a  woman  as  you  ?  Who  introduced  him? 
A.  My  fervants,  I  believe. 
CK  Is  he  acquainted  with  your  fervant? 
A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

How  came  he  to  your  houfe  then  ? 
A.  He  came  with  bufinefs,  he  came  with  an  affignation  to  come  here. 

How  came  he  to  think  it  would  be  of  any  ufe  to  make  an  affignation  for  you  to 
come  here  ? 

A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Now,  when  he  came  to  you,  did  you  tell  him  the  ftory  you  have  told  here  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Is  there  any  friendfhip  between  you  and  Mr.  Giddings  now? 
A.  None  at  all. 

Not  fo  much  as  a  prefent  ? 
No  anfwer. 

Not  even  a  prefent? 
A.  No  •,  nothing. 

Not  even  provifion  fent  to  the  houfe? 
A.  No,  nothing-,  only  he  came  and  afked  me.    I  have  told  the  truth.    I  did  not 
think  it  was  any  harm.    I  did  it  to  ferve  my  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  vindicate  the  caufe 
of  my  own  fex.    I  think  my  Lady  would  not  ufe  fo  true  a  man  as  Lord  Grofvenor  ill. 
Q.  What  did  you  lav? 

A.  I  faid  it  was  impoffible  that  my  Lady  Grofvenor  could  have  the  honour  of  fo  true 
a  man  as  Lord  Grofvenor  was,  and  ufe  him  ill. 
So  you  did  not  know  who  Giddings  was  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Out  of  regard  to  Lady  Grofvenor  you  came  here  ? 

A?  Yes ;  and  if  my  hufband  looked  over  it,  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in  it. 
Mrs.  How  [worn.    Examined  by  Defendant's  Council. 

Do  you  know  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 
A..  Yes,  Sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  acquainted  with  him  ? 
A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

At  what  time  did  your  acquaintance  begin  ? 
A.  In  May,  1768.  Where 
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CX  Where  did  you  live  at  that  time  ? 

A'.  In  GJaftonbury  Court,  Long  Acre. 

CX  How  came  you  introduced  to  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 

A.  By  one  Mrs.  Leflie.- 

At  what  place  was  you  introduced  to  him  ? 
A.  In  the  houfe. 
Q.  At  Mrs.  Leflie's  houfe  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Was  you  left  alone  with  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

What  paffed  between  you  and  Lord  Grofvenor  the  firft  time  you  was  introduced 
and  left  alone  with  him  ? 

A.  No  otherways  than  that  I  heard,  I  was  to  lie  with  Lord  Grofvenor. 

CX  And  did  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fee  Lord  Grofvenor  afterwards  ? 
A.  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did. 
Q.  Where? 

A.  At  the  fame  houfe.  . 

CX  How  foon  afterwards  ? 

A.  I  faw  him  three^days  afterwards. 

Did  any  thing  particular  pafs  then  ? 
A.  Yes ;  the  f^me  thing  over  again  pad. 
Q^.  When  did  you  fee  him  again  ? 
A.  The  next  day  after,  the  third  day. 

And  v/hat  pall  then  ? 
A.  Nothing  at  all  paft  then. 
Ch  Did  you  fee  my  Lord  Grofvenor  afterwards  ? 
A.  Yes ;  about  once  afterwards. 

How  long  afterwards  ? 
A.  I  think  about  a  week  afterwards. 

Did  any  thing  pafs  then  ? 
A.  No ;  nothing  in  the  world  ;  but  he  was  to  come  to  me  to  take  me  to  a  particular 
place  at  Hampftead,  but  he  never  came  to  me  afterwards. 

Do  you  know  the  oecafion  of  his  leaving  you  ? 
A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  it. 

Crofs  Examination  by  Plaintiff's  Council. 

CX  Did  you  ever  fee  him  fince  ? 
A.  I  met  him  a  twelve  month  ago. 

Did  you  ever  fee  him  before  ? 
A.  No    that  was  about  the  month  of  May.    I  faw  him  afterwards ;  I  fpoke  to  him 
in  the  fcreet  as  I  met  him. 

CX  Did  he  afk  you  if  you  knew  him  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Where  do  you  live  now  ? 
A.  In  Caftle  Street,  Long  Acre. 
CX  Are  you  married  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

D  j  you  know  Mr.  Giddings  ? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

CX  Who  called  upon  you  to  come  here  ? 
No  anfwer. 

Court.  Did  you  fay  it  was  a  twelve  month  ago  that  you  knew  him  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  perfon  you  was  fpeaking  to  was  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  I  do. 

Mary  Waten  /worn, 

Where  do  you  live  ? 
A.  In  Bolton  Row. 

5  Q;  Do 
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CL  Do  >'ou  know  my  Lord  Grofvenor? 
A.  I  do. 

£E£r  kn°1V  °f  ^  L°rd  Gr°fVen0r'S  ,UVinS  ««  »»y  "Oman,  and  whom,  at 

A.  It  was  hot  me. 

Do  you  know  of  any  fuch  a  thing  ? 
A.  I  have  heard  of  ir. 

you^holfe"  d°  y°U  kn°W  y0UHaf?  haVC  y°U        feen  Lord  Grcl"™or  yourfelf  If 
A.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

What  did  he  come  then;  for? 
A.  To  fee  a  pattern  of  a  waiftcoat  my  lodger  had  at  that  time. 

Who  was  your  lodger? 
A.  Her  name  was  Tremilly. 

A1  Pnl7i,L0rd  GfrT  meet'  0r  <feJan7  botl>'  c'fe  at  X01"-  houfe  belid«  her? 

1  L^n^zJ:i  k° my  lodgcrs  ™  to  f«  wh° 

CK  Did  you  ever  know  any  perlbn  of  the  name  of  Gunnine  2 
A.  I  do  not.  B" 

Are  you  certain  no  fuch  perlbn  was  there  ? 
A.  It  might  be  fo;  but  I  really  don't  know. 

What  was  this  woman,  your  lodger? 
A.  A  fort  of  milliner,  fold  ruffles,  a°nd  had  cording  for  waiftcoats  and  coats. 

W  hen  my  Lord  Grofvenor  was  there  at  any  time,  did  you  ever  hear  him  fpeak  of 
any  thing  that  had  palled  between  him  and  any  woman  there? 
A.  No;  never. 

e^r?Did  you  ever  hear  him  complain  of  any  deception  or  ill  ufage  put  upon  him 
A.  No;  I  really  do  not. 


Ann  Tremilly  /worn.  Examined. 

Do  you  know  my  Lord  Grofvenor  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir 

Do  you  lodge  at  Mrs.  Waten's? 
A.  No,  Sir. 

You  know  my  Lord  Grofvenor,  you  lay  ? 
A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Q_  Did  Lord  Grofvenor  ever  come  to  the  houfe  where  you  lodge  ? 
A.  Never,  Sir;  not  to  this  prelent  place  where  I  live  now. 

Have  you  ever  lodged  at  Mrs.  Waten's  ? 
A.  I  have  lodged  at  Mrs.  Waten'.s. 

Lord  Grofvenor  came  there  to  you,  what  might  be  his  bufinefs  there?  What  did 
he  come  for  ? 

A.  Mrs.  Waten  wanted  Lord  Grofvenor  to  give  her  charity,  and  begged  he  would 
relieve  her  and  her  family,  for  they  wanted  money;  and  Mrs.  Waten  did  get  me  to 
fpeak  to  my  Lord  Grofvenor  for  her. 

When  Lord  Grofvenor  came  to  the  houfe,  I  afk  you  what  he  came  there  for? 

A.  Mrs.  Waten  had  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  he  alked  what  bufinefs  Mrs.  Waten  had 
to  write  to  him  for  charity;  I  faid  fhe  was  a  woman  much  in  diftrefs,  and  that  he  was 
fo  good  and  charitable. 

Court.  Do  I  take  it  right,  Mrs.  Waten  had  wrote  to  him  for  charity? 

A.  Yes,  my  Lord. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  woman  in  the  houfe  of  the  name  of  Gunning? 

A.  Yes-,  I  do; 

Do  you  know  whether  my  Lord  Grofvenor  and  that  woman  met  3t  this  houfe  ? 

A.  Yes,  Sir. 

Tell  what  you  know  of  that  meeting  ?  how  it  came  about?  and  what  was  the 

pui  poie  of  it  ? 

A.  My  Lord,  Mrs.  Waten  did  think  if  Ihe  could  get  this  woman  to  fee  company, 
(he  would  be  relieved,  and  he  came  for  this  purpofe,  but  my  Lord  did  not  like  Mifs 

R  Gunning*, 
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Gunning;  but  the  girl  was  in  diftrefs,  when  he  faid,  I  will  give  you  a  little  trifle,  tell 
me  what  place  you  want. 

Do  you  know  any  thing  elfe  that  paffed  with  my  Lord  and  Gunning  ? 

A.  I  don't  know  any  thing  paffed  with  Mifs  Gunning,  only  honefty ;  I  fee  nothing 
but  what  was  honeft,  and  what  fhould  be. 

In  what  part  of  the  houfe  were  my  Lord  and  this  Mifs  Gunning  together? 

A.  My  Lord  was  in  the  parlour,  and  I  was  with  Mifs  Gunning  in  the  other  par- 
lour, and  Mifs  Gunning  went  into  the  parlour  to  Lord  Grofvenor;  after  that  I  was 
called  in,  and  he  ftaid  a  minute  with  Mrs.  Gunning,  and  I  was  called  out  of  the 
room. 

Who  was  with  Mifs  Gunning  and  my  Lord  when  you  came  out? 
A.  There  was  no  body  left  in  the  room  with  Mifs  Gunning  and  my  Lord,  but  they 
were  not  above  a  minute  together. 

Did  they  go  into  any  room  befides  that? 
A.  I  did  not  fee  that. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  they  did  or  not  go  up  flairs? 
A.  They  did  not  go  up  ftairs,  my  Lord. 

Was  it  once  only,1  or  more  than  once,  that  you  faw  Mifs  Gunning  and  my  Lord 

there  ? 

A.  Mifs  Gunning  flept  twice  with  me. 

Was  my  I  ord  with  Mifs  Gunning  more  than  once? 
A.  He  came  twice. 

What  paffcd  the  fecond  time  when  he  came  between  him  and  Mifs  Gunning  ? 
A.  I  did  not  ice  nothing. 

Where  were  they  together  when  he  came  the  fecond  time  ? 
A.  In  the  parlour. 

Q.  Was  any  oody  with  them,  or  were  they  alone  ? 

A.  I  was  all  the  time  there. 

Did  you  ever  hear  my  Lord  Grofvenor  fay  any  thing,  or  complain  of  any  thing 
that  had  paffed  between  Mifs  Gunning  and  him? 

A.  No,  my  Lord,  I  heard  nothing  of  that ;  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Gunning. 

What  was  it  you  heard  him  fay? 

A.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mifs  Gunning,  and  fhe  told  me  the  fame ;  be  faid  he 
had  no  affair  with  Mifs  Gunning. 

Court.  What  is  that  fhe  fays? 

Council.  That  my  Lord  Grofvenor  faid  he  had  no  affair  with  Mifs  Gunning. 
'They  then  called  for  Mrs.  Molefworth,  Mifs  Amelia  Pelham,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hayes, 
Mrs.  Delme,  but  they  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  Wedderburn. 

M  AY  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhip,  and  you  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I  did  not  think  it 
would  have  fallen  to  my  fhare  to  have  troubled  you  with  a  reply;  but  the  nature  of  the 
defence,  which  my  learned  friend  has  very  truly  ftated  to  you,  that  he  was  commanded 
to  make  upon  this  occafion,  demands  of  me,  in  juftice  to  my  client,  and  in  juftice  to 
the  public,  to  fpeak  in  vindication  of  my  client,  upon  the  recent  infult  which  has  been 
now  offered  to  his  character  ;  and  I  do  fubmit  to  you  upon  this  caufe,  was  it  not  enough 
for  the  noble  defendant  to  have  done  the  injury  he  has  already  done  to  the  plaintiff,  but 
hemuft  add  to  that  injury?  and  againft  his  better  judgement,  command  his  council  to 
affert  what  could  not  be  proved,  but  has  been  attempted  to  be  proved  ?  and  to  call 
over  a  mufter-roll  of  the  moft  infamous  names  in  town,  none  of  which  has  appeared, 
except  the  two  firft  wretches,  who  have  fworn  to  their  own  incontinency. 

I  will  nowconfider  in  what  manner  to  apply  the  defence,  in  the  confideration  of  da- 
mages for  which  it  was  introduced.  Gentlemen,  there  is  an  injured  hufband  brings  an 
attion  againft  the  fecond  perfon  in  this  kingdom,  brother  to  the  throne,  for  that  injury. 
In  anfwer  to  this,  a  defence  is  fet  up,  which  the  learned  council,  who  opened  it,  knows 
to  be  no  defence  in  point  of  adtion.  If  only  a  zeal  for  maintaining  Lady  Grofvenor's 
honour,  unfortunate  and  indifcreet  as  he  has  ftated  her  to  be,  there  might  have  been 
fome  degree  of  merit  in  that  ftate ;  but  this  defence  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  defence, 
let  it  be  proved  in  the  way  it  has  been  commanded  him  to  open  ;  it  would  have  proved 
nothing,  it  would  not  have  acquitted  the  unfortunate  Lady.  How  has  it  been  proved  ? 
You  are  told  from  his  inftrudtions,  and  I  arn  fure  nothing  but  inftruclions,  and  in- 

ftruclions 
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ftrucYions  which  nothing  but  commands  would  have  induced  him  to  comply  With  in 
the  conduct  with  which  he  conduces  all  caufes,  to  have  dated  fuch  a  defence  That 
Lord  Groivenor  was  guilty  of  violating  the  facred  rites  from  the  very  hour  of  mar- 
riage, and  that  was  notorious,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  of  proving  it  amona  people 
that  knew  him;  and  though  it  was  fo  notorious,  fo  very  often  repeated  from  The  hour 
of  marriage,  but  four  witnefles  were  called  to  prove  it :  the  firft  is  Mrs.  Beau  Germain, 
who  is  dreft  and  brought  into  court  as  you  have  feen,  and  you  have  heard  the  evidence 
jhe  has  given;  all  beipeak  the  miierable  fituation  to  which  that  woman  is  reduced  ;  a 
hufband  ill  accounted  for,  and  is  fuppofed,  God  knows  where,  to  be  a  captain  or'a 
(hip  in  the  French  fervice  now  in  England,  waiting  for  afiidance,  and  to  be  got  into 
bufinefs.    How  afiidance  can  be  given  in  England  to  get  a  captain  lately  in  the  French 
fervice  any  preferment  here,  that  affiftance  is  to  come  from  a  brother  in  Paris.  This 
is  the  account  that  is  given  by  a  woman,  the  hufband  of  whom  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Giddings.    If  the  hufband  is  of  that  ability,  and  her  fortune  fo  little  as  not  to  afford 
her  thatdrefs,  you  will  judge  whence  that  expence  comes;  and  (he  fays  fhe  thinks  it 
the  common  caufe  of  the  fex,  and  fhe  has  the  impudence  to  come  here:  and  this  wo- 
man has  the  impudence  to  tell  Lady  Grofvenor,  that  fhe  has  the  honour  of  vindicating 
her  as  one  of  her  own  fex,  by  relating  her  own  proftitution.    She  fays  (he  lived  in  Jer- 
myn  Street,  had  lodgings  taken  for  her  by  Mrs.  Muilman's  maid, 'at  a  dav-maker's ; 
fhelay-in  within  a  year  after,  and  laid  the  child  to  Lord  Grofvenor.    But  what  other 
witnefTes  is  called  to  confirm  that  teftimony  ?  Is  the  maid  called  who  hired  the  lodgings  ? 
Is  Mrs.  Muilman  called,  who,  (he  fays,  introduced  her  to  Lord  Grofvenor?  Are 
they  called?  Mrs.  Muilman  might  be  compelled  to  tell,  whether  fhe  was  a  bawd  or 
not ;  the  maid  might  be  compelled  to  tell  who  fhe  hired  that  lodging  for  •,  the  people 
of  the  houle  where  fhe  lived  might  have  been  compelled  to  have  told  you  they  lodged 
there  •,  the  two  other  women  might  have  been  compelled  to  have  told  you,  that  they 
had  received  a  twenty  pound  note  of  Lord  Grofvenor  for  the  expence  of  her  lying-in, 
and  taking  care  of  the  child,  if  it  would  have  borne  it-,  but  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  fupport  a  mod  incredible  ftory,  introduced  by  mod  incredible  witnefles. 
The  next  witnefs  is  Mrs.  How,  who  is  called  to  fhew  a  different  fact,  who  is  one  of 
the  dirtyeft  of  all  the  women  coming  from  about  Long  Acre:  this  woman,  whofe  evi- 
dence is  given  very  loolely  too,  was  introduced,  as  fhe  fays,  to  fee  Lord  Grofvenor 
once  or  twice;  upon  thefe  occafions  fhe  faw  a  per/bn,  as  fhe  fays,  and  proftituted  her- 
felf  to  a  perfon  that  called  himfelf  Lord  Grofvenor;  and  fhe  met  in  a  place  in  fome  court 
about  Long  Acre  at  one  Mrs.  Leflie.  If  that  evidence  is  to  be  admitted  to  blaft  a  man's 
character,  what  man  is  there  in  this  town  whofe  character  is  not  in  danger,  if  it  was  at 
the  mercy  of  fuch  witnefTes  as  Mrs.  Beau  Germain  and  Mrs.  How,  who  are  brought 
in  to  prove  their  having  proflituted,  or  pretended  to  have  proftituted  themfelves  to 
the  plaintiff?  There  is  none  of  us  all,  not  even  the  graveft  character;  there  is  not  a 
learned  bifhop  upon  the  bench,  but  may  have  his  character  blafted  by  the  fame  kind 
of  teftimony,  if  it  obtains  any  degree  of  credit.    Who  can  enquire  into  the  various 
labyrinths  of  abandoned  profligates,  from  whence  they  have  produced  them,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  traced  and  brought  here  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  of  all  forts 
the  worft,  where  the  proof  is  of  the  mod  fufpicious  kind  of  teftimony,  which  no  plain- 
tiff is  prepared  for,  no  perfon  can  meet  fuch  a  (tab  in  the  dark,  by  the  evidence  of  fuch 
witnefles  as  thefe.    Where  is  Mrs.  Leflie?  the  evidence,  fo  unfortunate  and  wretched, 
does  not  pretend  to  give  you  any  account  how  fhe  knew  it  to  be  Lord  Grofvenor  parti- 
cularly: Mrs.  Leflie  might  have  been  called  here  to  have  told  you,  (who  is  fuppofed 
to  have  introduced  him)  that  fhe  knew  Lord  Grofvenor,  and  that  Lord  Grofvenor 
was  introduced  to  that  woman.    They  then  produced  and  called  Mrs.  Waten,  and 
Mrs.  Tremilly  to  fupport  this  eaiifc.    The  firtt  witnefs,  even  by  her  own  confe.Tion, 
is  a  common  proftitute,  keeps  a  houfe  where  Tremilly  lodges;  but  from  the  ftory  they 
both  tell,  there  is  nothing  improper  in  their  part  neither.    This  woman  writes  a  beg- 
gincr  letter  ;  he  finds  her  to  be  an  object  of  charity ;  he  finds  there  a  Mils  Gunning, 
who  likewife  thinks  herfclf  an  object  of  diftrefs ;  he  has  no  improper  connexions  with 
them  but  Lord  Grofvenor's  charity  extends  itfelf  in  a  little  charity ;  and  from  thefe  two 
witnefles,  particularly  the  laft,  in  her  broken  Englifh  (aid,  nothing  paft  but  honefty 
between  Lord  Grofvenor  and  any  perfon  in  that  houle,  and  as  an  application  for  cha- 
rity, the  addrefs  was  made  to  him:  that  is  the  application  of  that  evidence  laid  before 
vou,  and  the  addition  to  this  very  bad  and  improper  evidence  introduced  in  this  im- 
proper and  cruel  manner.    Then  they  have  had  the  affectation  to  read  over  thole  infa- 
mous names,  the  mod  infamous  in  town,  as  if  you  would  not  take  notice  of  the  farce 
that  is  played  of  calling  of  witnefles  by  name,  becaufe  they  are  in  the  attorney  s  Bnef . 
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• 

This  is  a  defence  which  heceffarily  fuppofes  you  will  find  a  verdict  agaiiift  him,  and  it 
only  goes  to  the  poor  fhift  of  mitigating  damages  ;  and  wherever  the  application  goes 
to  the  plaintiff,  it  is  only  endeavours  lb  ufed  to  blaft  the  character  of  the  plaintiff;  to 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  one  perfon,  by  imputing  guilt  to  another:  that  is  the  ible  pur- 
pofe  of  this  defence,  which,  I  am  perluaded,  you  as  gentlemen,  who  have  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity,  for  this  aggravated  injury  done  to  him.  for  this  frelh  infult,  to 
depreciate  him  in  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  to  take  away  the  honour  of  his  family, 
will  treat  with  indignation,  and  the  rank  of  indignation  it  deierves.  It  is  impofiible 
to  extend  the  refentment  of  a  jury  to  a  ftronger  point  than  to  confider  fuch  evidence 
to  blaft  his  character  fo  introduced,  and  lb  feebly  fupported  by  fuch  detectable 
witneffes. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  trouble  you  with  but  few  words  upon  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  as 
the  defendant's  council  give  up  the  caufe.  It  is  impofiible  for  my  learned  friend, 
with  the  ingenuity  he  poffeffes,  though  no  man  can  argue  with  more  dexterity  than 
he  does,  by  disjoining  of  circumftances,  to  make  you  think  there  is  a  detect  in  the 
proof;  he  cannot  think  you  will  imagine  it  from  the  probability  of  its  having  paired, 
and  the  utmoft  impofiibility  of  not  believing  that  every  thing  had  pa  fled  between 
Lady  Grofvenor  and  the  noble  defendant  to  complete  Lord  Grofvenor's  difhonour. 
I  will  not  go  over  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  but  my  learned  friend  was  fo  prudent  as 
to  fay,  I  had  rather  fpoke  under  my  inftructions  than  exceeded  them.  The  firft  meet- 
ings, he  fays,  import  little,  and  the  previous  meetings  mult  import  little,  becaufe 
the  feduction  of  Lady  Grofvenor  was  his  fole  motive.  It  was  necefiary  to  fnew  the 
conftant  attendance  of  the  noble  defendant,  and  that  they  had  opportunities,  anu  took 
opportunities,  as  the  different  circumftances  prefented  favourable  opportunities  to 
them;  for  that  purpofe  I  fhall  fliew,  that  in  different  public  places  the  Duke  and  Lady 
Grofvenor  appeared  together,  not  fuppofing  any  thing  decisively  criminal  could  have 
paffed  in  public.  For  that  reafon  we  went  on  to  another  degree ;  he  faw  her  in  pri- 
vate meetings  in  Kenfington  gardens;  he  fays  no  criminal  intercourfe  could  happen 
there,  as  it  was  not  proved  they  were  together,  but  only  -purfuing  the  fame  road.  I 
am  willing  to  fay  fo ;  every  opportunity  could  not  have  been  favourable  to  all  his 
-withes;  fome  might  have  been  taken  where  the  perfons  of  fome  witneffes  might  re-> 
flrain  what  others  might  not  reftrain.  He  fays  flie  was  very  innocently  going  to  the 
Duke's  houfe,  for  Lady  Grofvenor  always  went  there  with  the  Countefs  Donhoff ;  I 
can't  fay  her  prefence  gives  fanction  to  all  parties  where  the  goes  :  I  don't  know  for 
certain,  nor  to  the  contrary ;  the  was  with  her  upon  fome  occafions;  but  my  learned 
friend  miftakes,  when  he  fays  the  meetings  there  were  by  chance,  for  you  will  recol- 
lect, Gentlemen,  that  upon  all  thefe  occafions  their  going  in  at  the  back  door  of  his 
gardens,  the  Lady  went  in  at  the  gates  of  St.  James's  palace,  where  her  filter  lodged, 
and  the  coach  then  remaining,  and  the  fervants  were  difcharged  tor  two  hours,  at 
that  feafon  of  the  year,  April  or  May,  about  nine  o'clock;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land is  at  his  garden  door  alv/ays  at  thefe  occafions,  and  the  ladies  walk  in,  fending 
away  the  coach,  that  coming  back  again  about  eleven;  then  they  go  back  again  the 
fame  way  they  came,  by  the  Duke's  garden-gates,  through  the  Park,  and  the  palace, 
and  meeting  the  coach  at  the  gates  of  the  palace  upon  thefe  occafions  plainly  proves 
it  could  not  be  an  accidental  meeting.  The  Duke  always  meets  them  in  the  Park, 
and  defires  them  to  walk  in,  and  yet  my  learned  friend  fays  there  is  no  harm.  Gen- 
tlemen, you  muft  plainly  fee  it  was  concerted ;  and  if  the  Countefs  was  with  her,  it  is 
not  impofiible  that  fhe  might  not  be  fo  totally  infeparable  from  her  upon  thefe  occa- 
fions, but  he  in  his  own  houfe  might  find  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  my  Lady 
Grofvenor,  without  even  the  reftraint  the  Countefs's  prefence  might  impofe, 

Mr.  Dunning  does  juftice  to  the  caufe  ;  he  cannot  go  againft  his  own  reafon,  and 
he  admits  it  as  a  breach  of  decorum  in  the  parties.  Who  are  the  parties  that  have 
thus  broke  through  it?  A  young  man  of  his  Royal  HighnelVs  age,  and  a  young  mar- 
ried woman  of  Lady  Grofvenor's  age.  Mr.  Dunning  is  forced  to  admit  the  letters 
prove,  and  allthe  circumftances  prove  they  both  had  an  unbounded  pafiion  for  each  other. 
The  Duke  had  owned  it,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  you  find  the  Lady  had  owned  it, 
that  (he  had  a  pafiion  for  him.  They  met  alone,  not  by  chance.  It  is  impofiible  to 
iuppofe  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  the  Countefs  of  Donhoff's,  intimate  as  the  was* 
while  fhe  was  out  of  town,  without  her  knowledge.  She  came  there  in  her  own  coach* 
upon  a  pretext  that  very  eafily  impofed  upon  her  own  fervants.  The  Duke  came  in 
a  chair,  it  is  true,  but  the  curtains  were  drawn;  they  came  there  between  feven  and. 
eight,  and  ftaid  till  about  eleven;  lb  nothing  could  have  poffibly  happened,  becaufe 
when  the  good  woman  who  attended  in  the  houfe  brought  the  candles,  and  came 
I  into 
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herfelf*  ^  ^  l°Ck'd'  but  **  Caillc  iri  bX  °P™'ng  'he  door 

neve  wen^t  lhc.wicne  s      -y°U heLr  Pri,dence'  wh'ch  wa5  ver>  commendable,  fe 

flic •  wen t I  2  ~  ,h      ^l?8  ?■  lhe  d°°r'  and  ^  fllc  th< 
he  Dulp  h;?  ?     them,UP°n  the  tablc  "«r  the  couch,  where  they  were  fitting,  when 

Which'  "e™.  ™»«  the  forth,  : 
end  Of  the  room  Ids  fed  by  Mr.  Dunning,  That  her  lying-in  lb  little  a  time  after, 
might  prevent  her  having  improper  connexions  with  him.  You  may  eaffly  conceive 
my  Lady  Grofvenor  entertaining  equal  paffions  for  him  as  he  for  her,  whether  the 
parties  were  to  be  reftrained  by  a  circumUance  fo  immaterial  as  that  is;  if  [he  had 
been  delivered  fome  few  days,  lefs  danger  might  have  been  fuppofcdi  but  for  that 
realon  there  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  in  thelc  meetings,  cenfurable  as  Mr.  Dunning 
lays  they  are  for  a  violation  of  decency,  they  mould  not  have  gone  to  the  full  cxtcn* 
to  which  they  have  gone.  Then  concerning  the  letters;  here  are  two  people  infatu- 
ated with  a  violent  paffion  for  each  other,  and  he  writes,  and  fhe  receives  letters  which 
were  very  unht  for  any  married  woman  to  receive:  but  Mr.  Dunning  lays,  they  don'c 

Tn?  yM'?WeVer,anythinSwhlch  had  Pafl~cd  bctwcen  themnccefiarytofuoport  this  action. 
1  Ihould  have  been  much  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  that  any  letter,  that  could  have  been  wrote 
Irom  any  gentleman  to  a  gentlewoman,  could  contain  any  kind  of  expreffion,  that 
could  have  a  direct  proof  of  what  is  neceflary  to  fupport  this  action.    It  is  the  common 
language  of  the  world.  Don't  the  letters  import,  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  that  nothing 
was  wanting  between  them  to  the  full  gratification  of  every  wifh  they  could  have  in- 
dulged together  ?  Mr.  Dunning  fuppoles  a  married  woman  may  be  generous  enough 
to  own  her  paffion  to  an  unmarried  man,  and  no  advantage  taken  of  it ;  his  realon  tor 
that  luppohtion  is  Angular,  becaufe  a  married  woman  may  without  blame  own  her  paf- 
fion for  an  unmarried  man,  and  yet  may  have  a  lawful  object,  and  no  mifchief  happen 
from  him.    I  believe  there  are  no  inftances,  where  a  woman  makes  a  confeffion  of  her 
paffion  to  an  unmarried  man,  but  that  criminality  which  is  improper  becomes  their 
object ;  for  that  moment  fhe  becomes  no  longer  in  a  fituation  for  honour  to  guard  her, 
fhe  becomes  in  the  power  of  the  man  for  whom  fhe  has  made  fuch  a  liberal  confeffion. 
Suppole  that  the  Duke  at  firft  had  no  view  of  difhonour,  and  his  intentions  were  pure, 
yet  it  was  impoffible  but  you  muft  fuppofe  from  the  whole  of  thefc  letters,  and  her 
concurrence,  it  infers  every  thing  had  paffed  between  them  that  was  poffible  to  have 
palled,  neceffiary  to  fupport  this  action.    Gentlemen,  Mr.  Dunning  concludes  from 
the  expreffions  in  the  Duke's  letters,  becaufe  they  are  foextremely  ardent,  fo  very  paffion- 
ate,  that  it  is  the  language  of  a  perfon  whofe  paffions  were  not  gratified,  rather  than 
of  a  perfon  whofe  paffions  had  been  already  gratified.    He  argues  fo,  and  appeals  to 
his  own  conviction  about  it.    I  apprehend  neither  my  learned  friend  nor  I,  at  the  cool 
period  we  are  arrived,  could  judge  fo  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  and  a  young  wo- 
man of  twenty-two.    I  fhould  judge  young  men  of  the  Duke's  time  of  life,  and  youna 
■women  of  Lady  Grofvenor's,  even  after  they  had  the  gratification  all  their  wifhes  could 
defire,  they  would  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  themlelves  with  the  fame  ardency;  and  the 
expreffions  (hewed  there  was  no  referve  in  the  Duke's  letter,  and  not  much  referve  in 
her  in  receiving  fuch  letters,  containing  the  molt  paffionate  expreffions  fhe  could  receive 
from  a  lover,  to  whom  nothing  was  denied.    Gentlemen,  the  journey  to  Chefnire  was 
fuppofed  to  be  indifcreet,  was  really  idle,  but  nothing  could  have  paffed  upon  that 
journey  that  was  criminal.    Mr.  Giddings,  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  call  as  a 
witnefs,  and  though  we  don't  think  he  deferves  equal  credit  in  all  he  fays,  yet  Mr. 
Giddings,  no  doubt,  is  an  unexceptionable  witnefs,  and  the  beft;  but,  however,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  cover  it,  and  urged  the  apology  at  the  fame  time  he  Itated  the  fact, 
and  therefore  does  not  deferve  credit  in  all  points;  but  undoubtedly  Mr.  Giddings  could 
not  be  ignorant  Lady  Grofvenor  was  upon  the  road,  from  the  time  he  let  out  from 
Towcelter;  the  witnefs  had  told  him,  who  told  his  Royal  Highnefs  at  fupper,  and 
Giddings  was  then  with  him;  Giddings  then  heard  Lady  Grofvenor  was  in  the  houfej 
fhe  went  ttage  by  ftage  as  they  went;  they  followed  her,  and  he  could  not  have  the 
lealt  doubt  of  knowing  the  Lady  was  the  object  for  whom  the  Duke  went  that  road. 
Gentlemen,  in  the  next  place  concerning  the  rooms;  the  doors  were  always  chalked: 
Mr.  Giddings  has  told  you  he  thought  it  right  to  chalk  the  door  of  the  rooms;  he 
thought  it  unneceffary  at  Chefter;  but  if  I  miftake  not,  the  Duke  himfclf  chalked 
fome  door. 

Court.  Giddings  faid  the  Duke  did  it  himfclf,  or  he  did  it  in  the  Duke's  prelence. 

Mr.  Wedderburn.  I  recollect  now  it  was  fometimes  the  Duke ;  but  it  was  either  the 
Duke  in  his  prefence,  or  he  himfclf  did  it ;  that  was  not  like  combing  of  his  hair,  or 
bringing  up  the  water  to  wafli  him,  or  doing  thofe  common  things  no  lervant  neglects; 

S  but 
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but  a  precaution  ufed  upon  that  occafion,  which  had  a  particular  meaning,  and  a 
caution  Mr.  Giddings  does  not  take  upon  him  to  fwear  was  obfervedat  Cheiter,  It  is 
manifeft  he  knew  pointedly  and  regularly  every  night  where  Lady  Grofvenor  was  to 
be,  though  they  never  fet  out  together;  and  it  is  impofiible  it  could  not  be  learnt,  or 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke,  without  her  knowledge;  for  his  fervants  and  her 
fervants  had  no  communication  together  in  the  courfe  of  a  week.  The  Duke  lays  an 
an  inn  always  upon  the  road,  and  Lady  Grofvcnor  was  there  likewife  at  the  fame  inns ; 
he  always  laid  in  a  chalked  room,  and  fhe  always  took  care  to  lay  near  the  chalked  room 
which  is  decifive  to  that  point,  and  decifive  that  they  did  meet.  The  objection  to 
their  having  been  together  at  Whitchurch,  is  that  the  maid  might  have  improved 
from  it  fince;  but  fhe  took  lefs  notice  of  it  at  the  time  that  is  accounted  for  by  the 
evidence  fhe  gave,  that  there  was  a  perfon  lying  in  the  houfe  which  was  difordered 
in  his  understanding,  and  upon  the  firft  noife,  fhe  wanted  to  know  what  it  was;  fhe 
then  recollected  it  was  the  fool's  room ;  fhe  thought  the  fool  would  do  her  fome  harm,  and 
then  fhe  lockt  the  door;  fhe  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  circumftance,  though  ic 
was  ftrong  enough  to  dwell  in  her  mind,  and  to  be  refrefhed  in  her  mind,  from  the 
diforder  in  which  fhe  found  the  bed  the  next  day ;  that  only  applies  from  pafiing  over 
the  circumftance  the  next  day.  What  was  it  the  woman  heard?  they  both  heard  it; 
but  being  told  the  other  woman  was  to  fay  the  fame  thing  with  what  the  witnefs  faid, 
we  fent  her  back,  not  to  give  you  a  repetition  of  it.  At  that  houfe  the  Lady  chofe  a 
bed-chamber  contiguous  to  that  where  the  Duke  lay,  and  not  contiguous  to  that  where 
her  fervants  lay.  It  would  have  been  fingular  if  fhe  had  affectedly  chofen  another  room, 
not  the  beft,  and  a  damp  room,  at  any  other  time,  when  fhe  would  not  have  chofen 
any  body  fhould  lay  in  it,  not  her  own  fervants.  Can  you  fuppofe  that  perfons,  who 
carry  any  degree  of  prudence  about  them,  would  have  chofen  fo  dangerous  a  place, 
when  they  had  had  a  caution  of  that  particular  room,  but  this  room  was  chofen  by  the 
Lady  as  it  was  contiguous  to  the  chalked  room.  The  witnefs  hears  the  door  of  the 
Duke's  room  open ;  hears  the  ruftling  of  cloaths  between  that  door  and  the  door  of 
the  Lady's  room.  What  does  the  maid  defcribe  the  bed  to  be  the  next  morning  ? 
Mr.  Dunning  fays  a  chamber-maid  at  an  inn  fhould  not  think  it  an  uncommon  fight 
to  fee  a  bed  in  which  two  people  had  lain.  She  fays  this  bed  was  in  a  fituation  fhe 
never  faw  a  bed  before:  therefore,  fays  he,  it  is  an  imagination  of  the  maid's,  and  fhe 
has  multiplied  it  to  herfelf;  the  fituation  is  accounted  for,  and  the  Angularity  of  it. 
The  maid  found  a  great  many  pins  in  the  bed  clothes,  and  proves  the  Lady  was  not 
undreft,  and  what  had  paft  had  not  been  in  the  naked  bed,  but  upon  the  bed;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bed  would  not  have  the  appearance  of  two  people  lying  in  it. 
The  maid's  evidence  is  ftrong  and  pointed,  when  you  come  to  confider  the  particular 
nature  of  her  evidence,  which  proves  that  fome  perfon  had  gone  dreft,  ruftling  in  the 
paffage;  that  that  door  did  open  and  fliut. again.  Need  I  afk  the  queftion,  that  it  could 
not  be  any  more  than  the  unfortunate  Lady?  I  think  the  pins  being  found  in  the  bed 
the  next  day,  and  her  being  diforderly,  will  prove  it  very  clear.  You  find  he  purfued 
ftage  for  ftage  with  Lady  Grofvenor;  the  rooms  were  contiguous;  both  their  pafhons 
were  equal,  ftrong  for  one  another;  and  though  direct  proof  of  it  was  not  given  by 
the  letters,  nor  at  the  meetings  before  they  came  to  Whitchurch,  yet  the  judgement 
neceffarily  formed  upon  that,  is,  that  it  was  impofiible  but  fome  one  of  the  opportu- 
nities muft  have  been  taken  by  the  parties-,  all  were  nocturnal;  all  in  bed-chambers, 
and  remote  from  witnefTes.  They  were  near  Lord  Grofvenor's  houfe  in  Chefhire;  I 
don't  defire  you  to  believe  any  indecency  to  have  pafTed  in  the  fields,  nor  in  Mr.  Gid- 
dings's  prefence;  I  don't  defire  you  to  believe  neither,  that  Mr.  Giddings  was  always 
fo  near;  I  think  you  can't.  That  circumftance  in  his  teftimony  is  extraordinary,  for 
the  Duke's  taking  thefe  double  journies;  he  does  entertain  noble  fentiments  upon 
Other  occafions,  and  that  he  fhould  have  done  it  with  no  other  perfon  but  Lady  Grof- 
venor, and  to  choofe  to  have  a  witnefs,  fuch  as  Mr.  Giddings  in  company,  to  fee  all 
things  that  fhould  occur  between  him  and  Lady  Grofvenor,  is  very  extraordinary ;  buc 
I  am  fure  there  are  no  perfons  in  their  rank  would  ever  choofe  to  admit  a  third  perlbn 
fo  near.  Then  the  fcene  at  St.  Albans  is  fuppofed  to  be  innocent,  for  the  purpofe  of 
this  action,  not  innocent  in  itfelf,  not  innocent  that  a  gentleman  fhould  be  in  a  lady's 
bed-chamber  at  an  undue  hour;  but  for  the  purpofe  of  this  action  it  is  innocent, 
becaufe  it  was  impofiible  for  that  to  have  pafTed,  which  fhould  have  been  proved  to 
pafs  then.  Mr.  Stephens  is  furprizedto  find  when  he  carries  his  negus,  that  the  Lad/ 
is  gone  to  bed  fo  foon;  he  went  to  thenurfery,  fhe  was  gone;  he  is  pretty  pofitive  as 
to  the  door  being  locked;  the  chamber-maid  proved  the  key  was  on  the  infjdej  and 
Mr.  Stephens,  you  find,  was  prepared  by  boring  two  holes  in  the  door.    What  is  to 
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be  done  then  ?  the  next  thing  is  to  make  the  houfe  quiet  ;  he  goes  to  the  fervants, 
and  orders  them  to  go  to  bed  immediately,  and  not  to  difhirb  the  Lady  or  children  in 
the  nurfery ;  they  all  obeyed  his  orders  and  went  to  bed ;  fomc  time  after  Mr.  Stephens 
waits;  he  then  goes  to  the  door.    You  will  obferve  nine  of  the  witneflls  tell  you  when 
the  Duke  came  to  Lady  Grofvenor's  room;  the  Duke  muft  have  been  lbmc  time  in 
the  room;  Stephens  liftens  at  the  door;  he  hears  two  people  in  convention;  he  goes 
then  to  his  brother;  a  confiderable  interval  therefore  paflcs  before  his  return  with  his 
brother;  then  he  carries  his  brother  up  flairs  into  the  room,  where  he  was  to  lay  ;  then 
a  long  converfation  palled  between  him  and  his  brother;  then  Stephens  is  confirmed 
in  his  idea;  then  after  a  great  deal  of  paufe  and  doubt,  fearing  left  they  (hould  do  a 
ram  act,  they  came  down  again ;  the  iervants  had  notice,  and  then  they  broke  open 
the  door;  that  fcene  pall  as  the  witneffes  have  given  you  an  account  of ;  the  pcft-chaife, 
you  find,  was  ordered  for  the  Duke  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  was  very 
remarkable.    Was  there  not  time  for  converfation  to  have  patted,  from  the  time  of 
Stephens's  firft  coming  to  the  door,  and  then  going  to  fetch  his  brother,  and  then 
confulting?  Was  there  not  a  poffibility  during  all  that  time,  for  the  dilhonour  of  the 
hufband  being  completed  ?  Time  is  left  fufficient  for  all  the  gratification  of  their  wifhes 
as  they  could  defire.    And  though  Mr.  Dunning  fays  there  is  no  experience  that  fhews 
much  converfation  partes  upon  that  fubject,  yet  all  experience,  I  believe,  will  fhew 
there  mull  be  fome  converfation  pafs  in  the  interval  of  an  hour  and  an  half.  Gentle- 
men, Mr.  Dunning  obferves  that  nothing  could  have  paffed,  becaufe  Giddings  obfer* 
ved  from  the  window  of  the  Duke's  bed-chamber  Stephens  boring  the  holes  in  the  door 
of  Lady  Grofvenor's  bed-chamber,  and  he  apprized  the  Duke  of  that  circumftance, 
which  conveyed  to  Giddings's  idea  they  were  watched,  which  he  communicated  to  his 
Royal  Highnefs.    In  that  cafe,  I  do  in  my  confeience  fuppofe  Mr.  Giddings  might 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  circumdance,  that  the  door  was  bored,  by  other 
means  than  by  feeing  Mr.  Stephens  doing  it.    Giddings  told  me  upon  his  own  evidence, 
he  had  made  a  progrefs  in  all  the  houles  he  was  in  before ;  and  at  St.  Albans,  to  be 
fure,  he  muft  meet  with  that  circumftance  of  the  holes  in  the  door,  and  of  the  drefs 
Stephens  was  in  that  night.    I  will  put  it  upon  a  fair  balance,  whether  Giddings's  ftory 
be  falfe  or  true.    If  falfe,  then  the  Duke  unapprized,  rafh,  and  precipitated,  went 
into  the  Lady's  bed-chamber  without  any  ground  of  lulpicion  that  he  would  be  watched  : 
but  if  true,  the  evidence  is  ftronger  than  if  no  fuch  circumftance  had  ever  occurred. 
What  is  fo  ftrong  a  proof  of  it  as  this  ?  If  watched,  it  was  dangerous  for  him  to  go  in  j 
he  mould  have  avoided  it  undoubtedly,  as  it  would  naturally  be  the  effect  of  diicovery. 
If  Giddings  had  made  the  difcovery,  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  have  watched  for  a 
fafer  opportunity.    But,  fays  Mr.  Dunning,  the  Duke's  paffions  were  the  paffions  of 
a  young  man,  ram  and  inconfiderate;  he  had  come  there  to  fee  her,  and  he  would  fee 
her,  even  at  the  rifque  of  that  being  known:  then  if  his  paffions  were  fo  unreftrained, 
that  he  would  rifque  all  to  fee  Lady  Grofvenor,  do  you  think  it  would  make  him  ftop 
fhort  when  he  had  rifqmtrd  all  for  the  poffeffion  of  her,  and  it  would  not  have  earned 
him  on  to  the  gratification  of  their  utmoft  wiffies  ?  Thus  far  Mr.  Giddings's  evidence  is 
for  the  intereft  of  the  caufe,  if  all  is  confidered.    I  will  take  his  evidence  as  true,  and 
upon  that  circumftance  I  will  build  a  confirmation  of  the  inference;  for  how  was  it 
poffible  for  any  man  to  go  away  from  the  object  he  had  run  all  that  hazard  to  obtain  ? 
If  they  knew  there  was  a  poflibility  of  being  watched,  yet  they  r.lqued  ceing  locked 
up  together  in  her  bed-chamber  at  an  undue  hour  of  the  night    1  hey  nlqued  a  detec 
tion,°and  do  you  think  they  would  not  rifque  the  whole  for  the  gratiucat.on  of  their 
wifhes  r  It  is'to  be  believed,  becaufe  he  did  that  which  a  cautious  man  would  no:  have 
done.    Permit  me  to  fay,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  for  him  to  run  all  that  n.que  and 
no?  to  °o  farther;  and  that  young  men,  or  young  princes  have  not  paOlons  u.rercnt 
from  other  people.    Can  you  believe  that  young  people  of  thefe  warm  paflions  wo  Id 
ftoXrt  of  their  object  upon  a  confutation  of  prudence?  when  it  had  been  in  Cech.a 
n  p  evemi  v    he  d  nger  of  being  interrupted  and  difcovered  ?  Mr  Dunning  lays  h  e 
£  S  be  all  innocent ;  permit  me  to  lay  that  innocent  liberty,  wh man  ford- 
ing x°o  that  argument  might  take  with  a  married  woman,  is  the 
fuhed  affigna^ns,  with  her  feigning  them  under  ^JP^ LCKS 
her  at  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  gone  outot  town,  continuing  with  her  Q-^*fg* 
and  he  may  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  her  in  warm  terms  ; 
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there,  and  yet  nothing  happen.  He  may  take  the  liberty  of  fitting  upon  the  bed 
at  St.  Albans  within  the  curtains,  for  the  confideration  of  that  liberty,  and  then  ftop 
fhortjuft  at  that  precife  point  ;  to  be  lure,  granting  this  much  we  will  grant  him 
no  more.  I  don't  fee  why  ftop  fhort,  why  not  go  into  a  naked  bed  together  ?  you 
mi^ht  have  fuppofed  upon  a  feries  of  this  argument  it  was  cold,  the  fire  went  out, 
and  it  was  warmer  to  be  in  blankets  than  cloaths,  and  they  went  to  bed  in  order  to 
converfe  more  eafiiy,  and  yet  all  perfectly  innocent;  and  you  cannot  fuppofe  a  guilt 
of  which  you  have  not  feen  a  direct  proof.  If  any  one  ever  heard  a  trial  of  this  kind, 
I  don't  believe  that  one  inftance  has  occurred,  where  the  direct  proof  has  by  the  in- 
difcretion  of  the  parties  been  capable  of  being  given  in  evidence.  Their  being  upon 
the  bed  within  the  curtains,  their  being  at  the  Countefs  Donhoff's,  and  all  their 
repeated  opportunities,  and  being  at  the  Duke's  houfe,  and  all  their  private  meet- 
ings, in  the  prefent  cafe  amounts  to  that  violent  prefumption  which  my  learned 
friend  allows  is  equal  to  all  that  teftimony  can  amount  to.  Confider  the  letters  by 
themielves,  the  journey  to  Cheihire  by  itfelf,  the  journey  to  St.  Albans.  I  forgot 
Mrs.  Langford  and  her  maid,  they  are  anxious  for  the  honour  of  her  houfe,  they 
come  up  and  give  an  account  of  the  imprelTion  of  a  perfon  fitting  upon  the  bed.  I 
am  lure  with  regard  to  the  two  Stephens's,  you  obferve  the  degree  of  caution  with 
which  they  gave  their  evidence,  and  the  unwillingnefs  they  had  to  ftate  any  thing 
unlefs  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  exactnefs  in  every  circumftance.  The  elder  Stephens 
faid,  Mrs.  Langford  did  not  chufe  to  fee  it  with  the  fame  eyes  he  did.  Stephens  did 
at  that  time  argue  againft  her,  and  ftill  fhe  faid  it  did  not  appear  as  he  faid  it  did  ap- 
pear-, but  four  witneffes  defcribedj  the  fituation  different  from  what  fhe  faid.  The 
maid  admits  the  account  was  read  over  to  her,  and  upon  that  account  it  was  exprefly 
ftated,  and  her  name  was  put  to  it,  which  is  not  ill  written ;  the  expreftion  that  the 
bed  was  fhoved  up  into  heaps,  that  is  a  chambermaid's  exprefilon  ;  I  defy  the  gentle- 
men that  took  it  down  to  have  coined  it,  it  is  a  word  peculiar  to  herlelf  •,  fhe  fays 
the  bed  was  very  much  tumbled  and  difordered,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  lain 
on ;  that  is  her  account.  However  Ihe  may  have  been  brought  up  in  conjunction 
with  her  miftrefs,  or  partially  fince,  I  don't  know,  but  you  will  judge  of  that-,  the 
other  parts  of  the  evidence  have  furnifhed  me  with  ample  matter  for  that.  The  firft 
account  fhe  has  given  is  a  fair  account,  made  upon  the  fpot  when  the  oblervation 
was  recent;  rro  reafons  could  have  induced  her  then  to  have  given  a  different  ac- 
count ;  it  is  far  from  being  a  contradiction  of  evidence.  My  learned  friend  obferves, 
if  the  circumftance  had  been  true  with  regard  to  the  Duke's  being  feen  buttoning 
his  waiftcoat,  and  the  Lady's  neck  bare,  the  two  Stephens's  would  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  it.  Though  the  two  Stephens's  did  not  fee  it,  the  two  footmen  did.  Ste- 
phens fays,  he  ran  to  the  other  room  to  Lady  Grofvenor,  who  fell,  and  as  the  Duke 
was  going  away  they  did  not  obferve  the  drefs  being  loofe.  The  firft  Stephens's  de- 
fcription  was,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  running  towards  the  next  room,  and  by  the 
fituation  in  which  fhe  flood  with  refpect  to  both  doors,  it  occurs,  that  the  witnefTes 
might  fee  her  naked  breaft,  becaufe  as  fhe  was  going  into  the  next  room,  fhe  turned 
herfelf  and  looked  back  •,  but  with  regard  to  his  Royal  Highnefs  buttoning  his 
waiftcoat,  and  the  Lady's  drefs  being  fo  unbuttoned  that  her  neck  and  breaft  were 
naked,  it  is  fufficiently  proved  by  the  two  footmen.  Then  you  are  defired  to  lay 
slide  the  meetings,  they  prove  nothing  ;  to  lay  afide  the  letters,  they  prove  little 
to  lay  afide  the  journey  to  Chelhire  and  to  St.  Albans,  the  whole  proves  little;  and 
the  common  argument  of  JunRa  Juvant  will  not  apply  in  this  cafe  ;  in  forae  cafes  it 
will  apply  with  irrefiftible  force.  It  is  evident  me  had  affected  no  referve  in  her  in- 
clinations to  him  ;  it  is  admitted  fhe  was  a  pafiionate  lover,  wanted  nothing  but  the 
gratifications  of  her  wilhes  but  one  opportunity,  and  if  but  one  opportunity  had 
happened,  and  an  imperfect  account  of  that  opportunity  had  happened,  you  might 
have  fuppofed  for  once  an  alarm  might  prevent  it,  an  accident  might  happen  to  pre- 
vent a  fecond  opportunity  ;  but  if  opportunities  are  multiplied,  and  they  are  all  that 
are  wanted  for  the  proof  of  the  crime,  here  it  proves  to  you  in  fair  reafoning,  the 
impoflibility  that  fo  many  opportunities  could  have  happened,  and  the  gratification 
of  a  criminal  paflion  have  been  prevented,  and  that  that  pafiion  fhould  never  have 
been  gratified  in  thofe  opportunities  that  were  unfortunately  given  to  the  parties ; 
this  is  the  fame  courfe  of  reafon  a  man  purfues  in  every  period  of  life.  If  probable 
circumftances  make  a  folid  ground,  two  increafes  and  three  increafes,  and  a  multi- 
plication of  that  is  admitted  to  be  the  ftrongeft  fpecies  of  evidence  ;  circumftances 
united  fpeak  for  themfelves,  and  form  a  body  of  teftimony  which  no  human  vil- 
iainy  is  capable  of  inventing.    You  have  here  in  this  caufe  the  ftrongeft  circumftances 
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that  can  be  given  in  evidence,  if  this  is  inefficient,  the  fceim?  the  parties  in  the: 

Iefs  tha?       bed«  *nd  ***** wfiS "eight  0 

he  rHns'of  Wi        T  P-r°°f  °f  C?C  dl(h°n0Lir  °f  a  hu(Cld>  and  a  ****  °* 
the  rights  of  marriage.    Gentlemen,  the  confequehce  of  fuch  a  verdict  is  fixin.  the 

partes  were  mT"  ^."^g8"1  Pam°ns  ™7  ^ate  *  and  unlefs  the 

parties  were  mad  enough,  which  is  beyond  the  conception  of  human  folly,  to  «o  to 
a  place  where  there  were  witness,  this  action  is  fuppofed  to  have  no  ground  of 
proor.    J  am  lure  you  will  be  extremely  cautious  how  you  lay  down  fuch" a  rule  as 
that ;  the  manners  of  the  time  require  a  different  rule,  to  prevent  a  further  proerefs 
of  licentioufnefs.    It  is  faid  the  circumftances,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  defendant 
and  conduct  of  the  plaintiff,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  confutation ;  I  don't  d.fpute 
the  propofition.    If  I  talk  of  the  rank  of  the  defendant,  I  don't  exclude  the  idea  of 
his  circumftances :  if  the  plaintiff,  though  he  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  .s  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  any  other  fubject,  what  is  done  to  the  character  of  the  plaintiff?  he  has 
been  injured  by  his  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  tenderefl  point,  and  now  injured  in  his 
character  by  a  proof  attempted,  and  by  a  command  given  to  ftate  to  you  what  is  not 
proved  by  the  evidence,  but  attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  loweft  clafs  of  perfons 
in  this  town,  and  a  lift  of  names  called  which  never  appeared,  to  poffefs  you  with 
ideas  :  thus  you  find  his  character  attacked,  but  not  impeached;  and  therefore  he 
is  entitled  to  a  higher  reparation  upon  that  account,  for  the  aggravation  of  the  in- 
jury done  him  by  the  noble  perfon,  who  ftands  in  the  rank  of  defendant  upon  this 
record.    As  to  the  rank  of  the  defendant  it  approaches  near  to  the  throne,  being 
the  higheft  perfon  fhort  of  royalty  in  this  kingdom.    I  wonder  to  hear  any  thing  faid 
of  the  circumftances  of  his  Royal  Highnefs ;  need  I  ftate,  will  it  be  expected  I 
fhould  call  evidence  to  prove  the  circumftances  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ?  will  it 
be  expected  that  I  fhould  prove,  that  no  damages  can  operate  fuffkiently  againft  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  though  the  damages  are  given  by  the  jury  with  the  applaufe  of  the 
judges  ?  But  fuppofe  thofe  damages  are  not  more  than  the  provifion  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  can  be  fuppofed  to  pay,  and  not  retrench  from  the  ordinary  expences 
of  his  table.    But  it  is  faid,  juries  are  not  to  confider  no  caufe  of  damages  as  a  piece 
of  punifhment ;  the  fingle  point  is,  what  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive,  and  not 
what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay.    I  have  mifunderftood  the  direction  of  the  court 
in  all  caufes,  if  it  is  not  what  the  defendant  ought  to  pay,  not  what  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  receive.    If  it  had  been  a  man  of  a  moderate  condition  in  life,  the  fame 
clafs  of  people  with  you  and  me,  gentlemen,  are  we  to  be  told  it  is  not  to  be  judged 
from  the  magnified  fituation  of  the  defendant  ?  but  if  this  man  receives  two,  and  the 
other  three,  or  four  thoufand  pounds,  he  is  well  paid.    Is  that  to  be  the  argument 
that  is  to  pafs  with  you?  I  never  heard  that  the  jury  in  Ireland  were  blamed  for 
finding  a  verdict  upon  the  dictates  of  their  own  mind.    I  never  heard  that  the  jury 
was  cenfured  by  the  court,  or  the  verdidt  thought  difagreeable,  or  attempted  to  be 
fet  afide,  upon  a  fimilar  caufe  before  Chief  Juftice  Holt     Gentlemen,  you  are  the 
fole  judges,  and  itrefts  with  you  to  judge  how  much  is  due  for  the  violation  of  thofe 
rights,  for  which  the  public  rights  are  injured  as  well  as  the  party,  and  let  me  be 
permitted  to  ftate  to  you,  that  inftances  are  not  fo  uncommon,  where  the  rights  of 
the  public  as  well  as  individuals  are  concerned,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
as  to  affect  the  public.    It  is  not  long  ago  that  damages  were  given  for  a  violation 
of  an  injury  which  affected  the  public  as  well  as  individuals,  I  mean  the  cafe  of  the 
journeymen-printers;  a  fine  of  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  was  given;  in  other 
cafes  much  larger  damages.    In  thefe  cafes,  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  fup- 
ported  were,  that  the  jury  was  the  only  judges  how  much  ought  to  be  the  price  ot  an 
Englifhman's  liberty  ;  and  I  do  contend,  you  are  the  only  judges  how  much  is  the 
price  of  a  nobleman's  honour,  and  how  much  the  price,  fituated  lb  high  as  his  Royal 
Highnefs  is,  he  ought  to  pay  for  the  violation  of  that  facred  right,  in  which  the  pub- 
lic honour  is  fo  immediately  interefted  :  you  cannot  confider  this  as  a  private  affair, 
in  which  he  might  fay,  I  have  injured  your  family,  dilhonoured  ydur  wife,  1  am  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  I  have  affluence,  here  take  the  money.    Is  that  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  looked  to,  by  thofe  who  are  better  inltructed  to  determine  a  caufe  ?  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  no  doubt  upon  thefe  facts  which  are  proved,  and  adding  the  cir- 
cumftances of  this  frefh  attack  upon  the  character  of  a  man  fo  injured,  that  you  will 
find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  damages  will  be  fucti  as 
will  mark  this  caufe  as  a  fignal  caufe,  and  a  falutary  example  to  the  public. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this  action  is  brought  by  the  plaintiff  againft  the  defen- 
dant, for  what  is  called  criminal  converfation  with  the  plaintiff's  wife.  Now  to 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  in  fuch  an  action,  there  muft  be  evidence,  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  the  jury,  of  the  precife  act  of  criminal  converfation  ;  the  declaration 
muft  neceffarily  lay  that  he  carnally  knew  her,  and  there  muft  in  all  fuch  cafes  be  that 
evidence  which  fatisfies  the  jury  of  a  precife  aft:  no  indecencies,  no  familiarities,  no 
conjectures  or  probabilities,  is  fufficient  to  make  out  the  ground  of  fuch  an  action. 
But  there  is  no  precife  fpecies  of  evidence  that  is  defined,  what  mail  or  not  be  fuffi- 
cient, but  it  muft  depend  upon  all  the  proofs  of  the  caufe  applied  to  fpecific  fads, 
In  moft  of  thefe  actions  that  have  been  tried,  and  in  my  experience  a  great  number 
indeed,  they  generally  have  been  able  to  prove  what  is  almoft  equal  to  the  very 
act,  or  to  catching  them  in  the  act.  I  will  ftate  to  you  fuch  fads  to  which  evidence 
has  been  given ;  a  great  many  arguments  and  inferences  have  been  made  ufe  of  in 
fupporting  the  caufe  :  I  will  ftate  thofe  particularly  that  require  your  attention.  The 
firft,  in  order  of  time  ftated  in  evidence,  is  what  paffed  at  the  Counrefs  Donhoff's  : 
the  next  in  point  of  time  is  what  is  contended  to  have  paffed  at  Whitchurch :  the 
third  in  point  of  time  and  the  moft  pointed,  is  what  is  contended  to  have  paffed  upon 
the  twenty-firft  of  December,  in  their  return  to  St.  Albans.  Now  thefe  are  fpeciP.c 
acts,  which  are  laid  before  you  as  acts  of  criminal  converfation  -3  that  is  of  the  act  it- 
felf  being  done  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  given  in  order  to  corrobo- 
rate the  inferences  drawn  from  them :  it  is  given  by  the  evidence  in  a  confufed  man- 
ner, and  therefore  is  not  neceffary  fbr  me  to  ftate  them  regularly  ;  in  regard  to  the 
facts,  there  is  very  little  contradiction  of  the  evidence  •,  what  paffed  at  the  Countefs 
Donhoff's  goes  to  mew  an  acquaintance,  a  familiarity,  and  a  ftrong  intimacy;  as  for 
inftance,  the  footman  that  proves  in  1768,  he  faw  Lady  Harrington  and  Lady  Grof- 
venor  go  into  Carlifle  houfe  not  on  a  public  night  that  he  faw  another  perfon  and 
the  defendant  come  out  j  that  is  evidence  of  an  acquaintance,  which  don't  in  itfelf 
go  a  great  deal  further.  Another  evidence  about  the  fame  year  of  acquaintance,  is 
a  footman  keeping  a  box  at  the  playhoufe,  and  the  Duke  came  into  that  box,  and 
told  the  footman  he  need  not  take  care  of  it  any  longer,  for  he  would  take  care  of  it 
for  Lady  Grofvenor  ;  the  fervant  then  quitted  the  box.  Another  piece  of  evidence 
that  don't  go  a  great  deal  further  is,  upon  her  going  to  Kenfington- gardens,  the  wit- 
nefs faw  the  defendant  purfue  the  fame  road,  but  there  is  no  witnefs  that  faw  them 
■walk  there  together ;  the  fame  witnefs  faw  her  go  to  Kenfmgton-gardens,  faw  the 
defendant  purfuing  the  fame  road,  at  the  fame  time  her  filter  a  maid  of  honour  was 
with  her.  There  is  another  piece  of  evidence  previous  to  that,  ftronger  than  thofe  I 
have  yet  mentioned,  that  is,  her  going  to  St.  James's,  fending  her  coach  away  for 
two  hours,  and  walking  into  the  park  with  the  Countefs  of  Donhoff,  meeting  the 
defendant,  and  at  his  requeft  going  into  his  garden  by  the  garden-door ;  one  of  the 
witneffes  faw  them  there  going  into  the  Duke's  houfe  this  happened  once  or  twice. 
This  is  the  general  evidence,  introductory  to  the  evidence  of  the  particular  facts 
which  I  firft  ftated  to  you  :  then  as  to  this  particular  fact,  it  is  proved  by  Elizabeth 
Sutton,  that  Lady  Grofvenor  vifited  the  Countefs  Donhoffj  that  fhe  went  out  of 
town,  and  fhe  vifited  her  both  before  and  after  fhe  went  out  of  town  ;  at  laft  fhe 
went  out  of  town  and  did  not  come  back  for  five  weeks ;  during  the  time  the  Coun- 
tefs was  out  of  town,  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  the  Countefs's  about  feven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  ;  fhe  came  and  afked  for  her  ;  Mrs.  Sutton  was  left  in  care  of  the  houfe, 
and  her  hufband  and  family  were  there  ;  fhe  told  Lady  Grofvenor  her  Lady  was  not 
at  home  j  Lady  Grofvenor  faid,  fhe  certainly  would  be  at  home  that  evening  ;  fhe 
went  in,  and  went  up  flairs  ;  the  witnefs  fays,  this  was  about  feven  o'clock  at  night, 
and  that  fhe  afked  for  her  brother,  or  whether  he  had  been  there  fhe  don't  know 
which  was  the  expreffion ;  then  fhe  faid  her  brother  would  come  j  fhe  went  up  into 
the  drawing  room,  and  about  half  an  hour  after,  a  Gentleman  came  in  a  chair, 
which  was  fhut  up  clofe-,  that  when  he  was  brought  into  the  hall,  he  burft  out  of 
the  chair  and  went  up  flairs  ;  the  witneffes  fay,  he  had  on  a  blue  great  coat ;  that 
he  went  up  ftairs  into  the  room  where  Lady  Grofvenor  was  fhe  took  up  candles 
when  it  was  a  proper  time,  and  when  fhe  went  in  Lady  Grofvenor  was  fitting  at  top 
and  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  couch  ;  there  was  a  table  near  them,  and  when  the 
witnefs  was  going  to  place  the  candles  there,  he  bid  her  place  them  upon  the  other 
table,  which  fhe  did.  She  fays  fhe  herfclf  was  brought  to  bed  in  the  next  month, 
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and  fhe  obferved  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  with  child,  and  it  came  out  afterward* 
that  fhe  was  delivered  on  the  feventh  of  June ;  fhe  fays  fhe  heard  then,  converf.ncr 
about  the  probability  of  the  Countefs's  coming  back  ,  the  witnefs  defcribes  his  per" 
ion,  but  that  is  totally  immaterial,  as  that  comes  afterwards  to  be  fixed  by  her  huf 
band  ;  they  went  away  about  eleven  o'clock.    The  next  night  fhe  hkewile  eantt 
about  the  fame  time,  publickly  as  before,  in  her  own  equipage  ;  the  Gentleman 
came  in  a  chair,  and  went  away  on  foot,  and.  fhe  fays,  till  her  hulband  told  her  the 
contrary,  fhe  took  him  for  Lady  Grofvenor's  brother.    The  hufband  is  called,  he 
fixes  it  by  feeing  him  come  out  the  fecond  night,  that  the  perfon  who  came  out  was 
the  defendant.    The  next  witnefs  is  John  Bourne,  who  fpeaks  to  a  fact  I  have  not 
ftated  at  large  yet ;  that  is  a  fervant  of  the  Countefs  DonhofTs  •,  he  fays,  he  has  fcen 
the  defendant  twice  there,  the  defendant  afked  him  when  Lady  Grofvenor  was  lying- 
in  to  carry  a  letter  to  her,  and  not  to  tell  the  Countefs  of  it,  and  that  the  anfwer 
would  be  dire&ed  to  the  Countefs,  but  that  he  muft  bring  it  to  him  the  defendant. 
He  fays  he  carried  the  letter  which  was  direded  for  Lady  Grofvenor,  and  brought 
another  letter  back  directed  for  the  Countefs,  for  which  he  gave  him  half-a-guinca. 
The  letters  if  you  defire  them  you  may  take  out  with  you,  I  will  in  general  tell  you 
their  fubftance,  they  are  full  of  extravagant  paffions  as  can  be  expreft ;  by  part  of 
the  letter  you  may  obferve  this  fpecific  fadt,  that  part  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  the 
couch    then  the  circumftances  of  their  being  in  that  manner  there,  and  this  letter 
connected  with  it  fpeaking  of  the  couch,  that  they  leave  as  evidence  for  you  to  infer 
that  the  very  act  did  pafs  upon  that  couch  j  and  to  this  the  only  obfervation  that  is 
made  by  way  of  anfwer  is  this,  all  this  palled  at  the  Countefs  of  DonhofTs  within  about 
eight,  nine  or  ten  days  before  fhe  was  brought  to  bed,  which  was  about  the  feventh 
of  June ;  this  muft  be  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  by  the  narration  the  woman 
gives  of  her  not  coming  into  the  fervice  till  then  •,  that  is  the  fingle  obfervation  upon 
this  part  of  the  caufe.    The  next  fact  I  will  ftate  to  you,  though  it  is  thelaft  in  point 
of  time,  is  that  upon  the  twenty-firft  of  December  at  St.  Albans    now  with  regard 
to  this,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  collateral  evidence,  and  it  is  not  neceffary,  I  think, 
to  go  through  this  at  all.    When  Lady  Grofvenor  fet  out  for  Chefhire,  which  was 
about  the  latter  end  of  Ottober  laft,  that  the  defendant  was  at  the  fame  inn,  where 
ihe  ftaid  every  night,  till  they  came  to  that  place,  that  is  the  laft  ftage,  I  think  it  is 
Chefter  ;  that  he  was  there  every  night ;  that  he  did  not  come  publicly  and  in  his  own 
character,  but  with  adifguife  lefs  or  more,  and  pafTed  fometimes  for  a  farmer,  fome- 
times  for  a  fquire  •,  then  on  a  fudden  they  went  to  London,  and  this  with  fo  much 
affiduity  and  difpatch,  that  from  Towcefter  he  went  to  London,  fetting  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  getting  to  town  in  the  morning  early  :  he  let  his  horfes  go 
on  towards  Chefhire,  while  he  went  to  London,  and  he  came  back  again  from  Lon- 
don with  fuch  difpatch,  fo  as  to  be  the  next  night  where  they  were.    Except  the 
fact  at  Whitchurch,  which  is  made  a  fpecial  charge  by  itfelf,  there  is  no  precife  evi- 
dence of  any  thing  paffing  at  any  of  the  inns  upon  the  road,  nor  of  their  meeting 
together    there  is  no  evidence  of  that  but  conjecture  ;  there  is  other  evidence  which 
they  compare  with  it,  and  the  arguments  upon  that  is,  after  fo  much  pains  and  trou- 
ble it  would  be  extraordinary  for  the  laft  thing  not  to  follow.    After  he  comes  to 
Chefter  he  goes  the  next  morning  to  Eaton,  then  he  goes  to  a  place  in  Flintfhire, 
Marford-hill  I  think  ;  it  was  upon  the  fecond  of  November  he  came  there,  then  he 
goes  and  makes  a  vifit,  and  upon  the  third  of  November  he  goes  to  London,  comes 
back  again  the  fecond  of  December,  and  all  thefe  times  he  makes  a  vifit  at  Eaton  to 
Lady  Grofvenor  ■,  he  meets  her  in  the  fields,  but  is  never  feen  in  the  houfe.  Now 
all  this  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  witneffes,  which  is  truely 
faid  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  where  he  fpeaks  againft  himfelf,  which  is  Giddings ; 
he  fpeaks  to  all  thefe  meetings  ;  he  fays  he  never  was  within  the  garden  but  once ; 
the  vifits  were  faid  to  be  within  the  garden,  or  the  fields,  but  he  was  never  there 
but  once  or  twice  •,  fometimes  he  ftaid  two  minutes,  fometimes  not  two  minutes;  there 
is  no  evidence  in  that  which  proves  the  facts  neceffary  to  fupport  this  charge.    The  wit- 
nefs carrying  a  meffage  to  her,  faid  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as  he  took  to  be  the  defen- 
dant with  her,  and  they  were  either  fitting  or  lying  down  together,  he  cannot  lay  which; 
when  he  went  up  towards  her,  fhe  got  up  and  ran  to  him,  and  took  his  meffage.  INow 
there  are  a  ^reat  many  vifits  and  circumftances  expofing  the  Lady  and  him  to  great 
dan-er,  and  great  difcovery,  while  fhe  was  at  Eaton  at  my  Lord  Grofvenor  s :  but 
they" come  atlaft  to  St.  Albans,  upon  the  »ifl  of  December  and  as  that  being  a  ma- 
terial fact  in  the  caufe,  I  will  ftate  the  evidence  as  precife  as  I  can.    The  firft  w.cneb, 
tfio'  not  the  moft  material,  is  Thomas  Dennifon ,  he  fays,  upon  the  2  ift  of  December  at 
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St.  Albans,  Mr.  Stephens  called  him  up  ;  he  himfelf  did  not  hearken  at  the  door;  he 
fays  after  Mr.  Stephens  called  him  up,  the  door  was  burft  open,  and  the  firft  thing  he 
faw,  when  the  door  was  burft  open,  which  was  burft  from  the  hinges,  not  the  lock, 
was' the  defendant  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the  room  dreft;  it  was  about  ten  o'clock 
he  thinks;  and  as  Lady  Grofvenor  was  going  to  the  oppofite  door,  which  led  into  ano- 
ther room,  fhe  fell  down;  the  defendant,  he  fays,  was  buttoning  his  waiftcoat,  and 
foon  after  he  obferved  that  Lady  Grofvenor's  neck  was  naked;  her  drefs  was  a  elofe 
drefs,  which  buttoned  up  to  her  neck ;  he  fays  the  defendant  at  firft  feemed  very  much 
confounded,  and  faid,  1  hope  you  will  do  me  no  harm  ;  he  was  going  out  of  the  door, 
and  Stephens  faid,  Stop  the  gentleman,  that  we  may  fee  who  he  is;  when  he  got  into 
another  room,  he  faid,  You  fee  I  am  not  in  the  Lady's  room,  and  faid  he  would  take 
his  oath  of  it;  Stephens  faid,  you  have  been  in  it.  He  took  particular  notice  of  the 
bed,  and  obferved  it  was  much  tumbled;  the  defendant  had  on  a  black  or  dark  wig, 
and  a  filk  handkerchief  about  his  neck.  Upon  the  journey,  the  family  that  travelled 
was  Lady  Grofvenor  herfelf,  and  two  of  her  children,  and  the  fervants;  in  his  crofs 
examination  he  faid  about  Kenfington  gardens,  what  I  have  ftated  already,  and  there- 
fore I  need  not  repeat  it.  The  next  witnefs  fpeaking  to  this  is  Edward  Bennett ;  he  fays 
fupper  was  in  about  eight  o'clock  at  night;  when  he  had  been  in  bed  about  half  an 
hour,  he  was  called  up  again,  which  was  about  half  an  hour  after  ten;  Mr.  Stephens 
went  down  with  a  dark  lanthorn  in  his  hand,  and  put  his  ear  to  the  door,  and  heard 
founds  like  two  voices  in  the  room  ;  and  when  Stephens  burft  open  the  door,  he  faw 
the  defendant  ftanding  in  the  middle  of  the  room  ;  the  door  was  burft  open  by  three 
pumes;  they  might  be  between  one  and  two  minutes  about  it;  he  fays  when  they  came 
in,  the  defendant  was  buttoning  his  waiftcoat;  he  fays,  Lady  Grofvenor  went  to  the 
oppofite  door;  her  breaft  was  bare;  fhe  fell  in  going  into  the  other  room,  and  Stephens 
went  to  her  affiftance;  he  looked  at  the  bed,  which  was  tumbled  upon  the  outfide. 
The  next  witnefs  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  caufe,  is  Matthew  Stephens ;  he  fays, 
upon  the  21ft  of  December,  at  St.  Albans,  he  was  employed  by  Lord  Grofvenor  to 
detect  them;  having  information  that  all  was  not  right,  he  attended  Lady  Grofvenor 
from  Chefhire;  while  fhe  was  at  fupper,  he  bored  two  holes  in  the  door  of  the  room, 
where  fhe  was  to  lay  ;  the  went  up  from  the  parlour  about  half  after  eight  or  ni  ne  o'clock  1 
he  carried  a  negus  to  her  bed-chamber,  and  fhe  took  the  negus  and  turned  the  lock 5 
afterwards  he  looked  through  the  holes  he  had  bored,  and  he  faw  a  part  of  the  room, 
and  a  part  of  the  bed,  but  could  fee  no  body ;  but  he  diftinguifhed  two  voices,  one 
was  Lady  Grofvenor's ;  and  then  a  fecond  time  he  liftened,  and  heard  both  voices^ 
the  defendant's  voice  being  louder  than  before;  then  he  fays  he  confulted  with  his  bro- 
ther, and  his  brother  faid,  If  he  burft  open  the  door  and  nothing  was  difcovered,  it 
would  do  mifchief;  they  were  deliberating  about  it  fome  time,  and  they  went  again 
the  third  time ;  then  after  liftening  and  hearing  the  voices  as  before,  they  broke  open 
the  door  at  the  hinges;  he  was  the  firft  that  went  in;  Lady  Grofvenor  was  endeavouring 
to  efcape,  and  fhe  fell  down  in  going  into  the  next  room,  but  by  what  accident  does 
not  feem  to  be  particularly  explained;  the  defendant  paffedby  him,  and  went  into  the 
other  room,  and  faid,  I  was  not  in  the  bed-chamber;  he  faid,  You  was;  then  he  faid 
he  would  take  his  Bible  oath  of  it;  the  witnefs's  brother,  and  the  other  fervants  faid, 
they  knew  him  to  be  his  Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland;  he  fays  the  bed 
was  much  tumbled,  and  the  meet  was  rumpled  ;  he  faid  the  woman  of  thehoufe  came 
up,  and  faid  no  imprefTion  appeared  upon  the  bed  but  of  a  perfon  fitting  down  •,  he 
fays  he  was  the  perfon  that  firft  went  in,  and  upon  a  queftion  you  fuggefted,  he  fays, 
he  did  not  fee  any  thing  particular  about  Lady  Grofvenor's  drefs,  or  the  defendant's 
buttoning  his  waiftcoat,  or  any  thing  of  that  fort.  The  next  witnefs  is  his  brother, 
John  Stephens ;  he  faw  the  door  broke  open,  was  with  them,  and  faw  the  defendant 
in  the  room  ftanding,  and  he  faw  Lady  Grofvenor  going  into  another  room ;  he  faw 
the  bed  was  rolled  flat,  but  not  the  bolfter;  fays  he  faw  nothing  particular  as  to  the 
drefs  of  the  defendant,  or  Lady  Grofvenor.  As  to  this  part  of  the  caufe,  fome  wit- 
neffes  have  been  called  by  the  defendant.  The  firft  is  Mary  Langford  ;  fhe  was  there 
while  the  fervants  were  there;  fhe  looked  at  the  bed  before  fhe  left  the  room;  fhe  fays 
the  fide  of  the  bed  next  the  fire  was  as  if  it  had  been  fat  upon,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  its  being  laid  on;  fhe  fays  Lady  Grofvenor's  drefs  was  juft  the  fame  as  ic 
was  when  fhe  came  into  the  houfe;  her  head-drefs  no  ways  difordered  or  difhevelled. 
The  next  is  Sarah  Gilby;  fhe  went  into  the  room  while  the  fervants  were  there;  fhe 
fays  fhe  was  in  the  fame  drefs  as  when  fhe  came  in,  and  her  hair  no  ways  difhevelled  ; 
the  bed  was  flatted  on  the  fide  next  the  fire,  as  if  one  or  two  had  fat  down  upon  it,  but 
there  was  no  appearance  of  laying  on  it.    Upon  her  crofs  examination  they  afked  her, 
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if  fhe  did  not  the  next  day  give  a  different  account,  and  fign  the  account  fo  given;  me 
fays  (he  was  flurried  when  fhe  gave  that  account-,  (he  believes  it  might  be  read  to  her, 
but  denies  now  that  (he  faid  there  was  an  appearance  as  if  two  people  had  been  laying 
there.    The  next  witnels  to  this  is  Thomas  Kobinfon,  the  waiter;  he  lays  the  bed  wat 
rumpled  upon  the  fide  next  the  fire,  as  if  one,  or  two,  or  fomebodv  had  lac  upon  ir, 
but  no  mark  in  his  judgement  of  any  body  laying  upon  it.    It  feems  he  was  not  exa- 
mined the  next  day,  and  nothing  taken  down  with  regard  to  him.    This  is  the  mate- 
rial part  with  regard  to  what  paffed  upon  the  2  id  of  December,  except  a  circumftancc 
Giddingsfwore,  that  he  favv  a  man  in  blue;  and  Stephens  fays  he  was  in  blue,  boring 
two  holes,  and  he  told  the  defendant  of  it,  and  oblerved  to  him  that  there  was  fome 
fcheme  or  mifchief  in  it;  he  fwears  he  faw  a  man  boring  of  holes.    It  is  ambiguous 
evidence.    Mr.  Wedderburn  fays,  if  a  proper  caution  was  given,  it  fliould  have°  pre- 
vented the  defendant  from  going  into  the  room  at  all;  If  not  given,  the  evidence  falls 
to  the  ground.    It  is.  difficult  for  you  to  judge  upon  that.    There  is  but  one  other  fact 
which  the  reply  has  been  refted  upon,  which  it  is  faid  is  abfolute  evidence  of  the  fact 
having  happened,  but  it  is  certainly  much  loofer  than  any  of  the  other  two-,  that  is,  the 
evidence  of  JaneRichardfon  at  Whitchurch ;  fhe  fays  the  defendant  was  there  at  the 
fame  time  Lady  Grofvenor  was;  that  his  door  was  chalked,  and  Lady  Grofvenor  chofc 
the  next  room  to  it,  which  fhe  laid  was  a  damp  room  ;  fhe  told  Lady  Grofvenor  the 
fame,  and  that  the  windows  were  broken;  it  was  over  a  gateway,  and  in  a  noify  fitu- 
ation  ;  fhe  fays  fhe  heard  a  ruftling  of  clothes  in  the  paflage;  who  was  going  along 
then  that  made  that  noife  in  the  paflage,  or  that  Lady  Grofvenor  was  the  perfon  that 
made  that  noife,  fhe  can't  fay,  fhe  fays  fhe  only  heard  it;  fhe  fays  the  next  day  the  de- 
fendant's bed  was  tumbled  or  dilbrdered  in  fuch  a  way,  as  fhe  never  law  abed  tumbled 
before,  and  that  there  was  feveral  pins  in  it.    This  is  the  evidence  of  it,  and  if  it  refts 
upon  that  as  a  fact,  it  is  extremely  loofe.    There  is  no  evidence  that  flic  went  into 
that  room,  it  is  a  probable  conjecture;  that  is  no  evidence  to  make  the  application 
upon  the  bed.    Therefore  it  remains  upon  the  two  other  fpecific  facts,  what  happened 
at  the  Countefs  Donhoff's,  and  what  happened  upon  the  21ft  of  December  at  Sr.  Al- 
bans-, and  there  the  evidence  is  vaftly  ftrengthened  by  all  the  collateral  proof.    If  fuch 
a  fingle  thing  happened  once,  and  no  other  evidence,  to  be  fure  it  is  more  equivocal 
than  when  fupported  with  all  the  reft;  you  will  therefore  weigh  the  whole  circumftances, 
as  you  muft  be  fatisfied  in  your  mind  of  the  criminal  act  having  happened-,  and  if  you 
are  not  fatisfied  of  the  criminal  act  having  happened,  you  muft  find  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.    The  next  thing,  if  you  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  is  the  confideration 
of  damages-,  and  upon  that  point  I  fhouid  not  have  faid  a  word,  if  this  caufe  had  been 
conducted  as  moll  caufes  are;  but  the  matter  of  damages  has  been  fo  laboured  in  this 
caufe,  and  fo  many  rules  laid  down,  which  are  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and 
juftice  in  thefe  cales,  that  I  muft  fet  you  right.    They  are  rules  fubverfive  of  every 
principle  and  idea  of  law  and  juftice.    In  the  firft  place,  we  are  to  know  nothing  of  the 
perfons  of  plaintiff  or  defendant;  God  forbid  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  fhouid  de- 
pend upon  circumftances  relative  to  the  perfons  of  the  plaintiff  or  defendant.  There 
juftice  is  fet  to  be  blind,  and  we  are  to  try  this  caufe,  and  as  all  others  fliould  be  tried, 
the  fame  as  if  it  was  between  A.  and  B.  the  rank  of  the  plaintiff  in  this  caufe  makes  no 
manner  of  difference,  as  to  the  injury  or  l'atisfaction  he  is  entitled  to-,  for  an  injury 
done  to  the  bed  of  any  commoner  of  England,  is  as  much  an  injury  to  him,  and  to  his 
domeftic  peace,  as  to  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  the  injury  is  as  great  to  a  man  of  low  as 
hiwh  rank,  and  therefore  the  fituation  of  the  parties  is  not  the  meafure  by  which  da- 
mages are  to  be  governed;  but  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  caufo 
upon  the  evidence.    Another  rule  has  been  laid  down,  which  I  take  in  every  caufe  to 
be  unjuft,  and  contrary  to  law,  that  is,  in  civil  actions,  that  juries  are  inflicting  of 
fines,  and  not  giving  of  damages ;  that  is  not  the  rule,  for  the  damages  muft  be  ap- 
portioned to  what  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive  ;  it  is  not  th3t  the  plaintiff  is  to  receive 
money  in  the  nature  of  a  fine.    If  a  fine,  the  laws  of  England  would  fet  ic  afide  ;  tor 
the  laws  provide  that  no  exceffive  fine  fhouid  be  inflicted  ;  wherever  the  paffions  of  a 
jury  have  carried  them  to  give  exceffive  fines,  they  have  done  wrong,  and  what  ought 
to  be  limited.    If  they  are  inflamed  in  public  caufes,  they  have  meafured  wrong,  tor 
the  damage  fhouid  be  according  to  the  injury  the  plaintiff  has  received ;  that  is  the  mea- 
fure of  damages.    I  will  mention  fome  circumftances  which  fhow  the  meafure  of  da- 
mages the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive.    A  few  years  ago,  an  aftion  was  tried  here  for 
criminal  convention  ;  the  fact  was  plainly  proved,  but  it  came  out  in  the  evidence 
that  the  plaintiff  knew  of  the  trap  laid  for  the  man  by  his  wife;  he  afliftcd  in  it,  he  en- 
couraged his  wifefn  doing  it,  with  a  view  to  catch  him  in  it,  and  with  a  view  to  maice 
&  U  a  pecuniary 
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a  pecuniary  demand:  in  that  caufe,  the  jury  did  with  my  approbation  and  direction  noi 
.  find  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  but  for  the  defendant.    I  have  confnlted  the  judges  up- 
on that,  and  it  has  been  approved  in  fuch  cafe,  if  the  plaintiff  by  fuch  a  trap  draws  a 
man  in,  though  the  crime  before  God  is  the  fame,  he  is  not  to  recover  damages:  thac 
did  happen  here,  and  a  verdict  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  fentiments  was  given.  Ano- 
ther thing  I  will  now  take  notice  of,  which  is,  what  happened  to  day,  regarding  what 
the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive-,  they  have  this  day,  without  objection  becaule  they  could 
not  object,  let  the  defendant  go  into  a  recrimination,  to  fhew  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  falfe  to  his  matrimonial  vow;  as  the  damages  are  toarife  from  the  tranfactions  of 
the  defendant,  it  is  nothing  what  the  plaintiff's  behaviour  is ;  if  it  was  criminal,  no 
behaviour  of  the  plaintiff  could  go  to  excufe  them,  for  what  they  have  done  criminal: 
but  if  the  plaintiff  is  under  the  fame  circumftances  of  behaviour  with  his  wife  ;  if  the 
fact  is  made  out,  you  will  confider  what  to  give  him  for  the  injury  which  he  complains 
to  have  fuftained  ;  and  therefore  I  will  take  a  circumftance  which  has  always  been  gone 
into  in  the  extenuation  or  aggravation,  that  is,  the  nature  of  the  feduction.    If  the 
defendant  making  ufe  of  the  friendfhip  of  the  hufband,  under  this  friendfhip  and  his 
hofpitality,  as  fome  cafes  have  been,  or  where  they  have  been  living  in  the  houfe,  mak- 
ing ufe  of  that  friendfhip  and  the  opportunities  of  converfing  with  the  wife,  whom  the 
hufband  leaves  in  charge  of  his  houfe,  and  abufes  that  friendfhip,  honour,  and  hofpi- 
tality, orftanding  in  any  relationfhip  to  the  plaintiff,  the  meafure  of  damages  would 
certainly  increafe.    If  a  fervant  or  a  brother  make  ufe  of  the  introduction  that  gives 
fuch  opportunities,  the  law  is  very  ftrict.    I  don't  know  of  the  cafe  alluded  to  lb  late  as 
Chief  Juftice  Leigh.    I  know  in  Queen  Ann,  the  cafe  of  Mr.  Dormer,  damages  were 
given  for  a  fervant  violating  his  matter's  bed,  laying  in  the  houfe  ;  and  therefore  the  ufe 
of  damages  being  what  the  plaintiff  ought  to  receive,  and  whether  the  defendant  is 
rich  or  poor,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to  the  meafure.  If  the  defendant  is  poor,  if  he  has 
incurred  a  juft  debt,  he  ought  to  pay  and  make  fatisfaction.    If  it  is  the  cafe  with  a 
very  poor  perfon,  he  is  liable  to  have  his  body  taken  in  execution,  it  is  no  excufe  for 
a  poor  man  ;  but  ftill  it  entitles  the  other  to  ajuftification  ;  if  it  was  not  fo,  a  poor  man 
would  have  little  rifque,  and  the  rich  would  be  punifhed  more  feverely.    But  whether 
the  defendant  is  rich  or  poor,  that  is  not  to  meafure  the  damages  ;  it  is  in  cafe  of  a  fine, 
but  not  in  £>oint  of  damages  ;   that  is  to  be  meafured  upon  all  the  circumftances  of  ag- 
gravation or  extenuation,  arifing  out  of  the  caufe;  as  to  thofe  circumftances,  you  are 
better  and  more  proper  judges  than  I  am ;  therefore  I  fhall  fay  nothing,  but  leave 
them  to  your  obfervation  ;  but  the  rule  is  neceffary  to  be  explained.    The  defendant 
has  gone  into  a  ground,  which  I  think  goes  into  the  meafureof  damages  only;  Idon'c 
recollect  it  happening  in  experience,  but  one  has  fo  many  of  thofe  actions  to  try,  that 
we  can't  remember  them  all  particularly.   I  have  turned  it  in  my  mind  formerly,  and  I 
have  talked  with  others  upon  it,  when  it  firft  occurred  to  me,  whether  a  doubt  might 
not  be  made,  if  recrimination  fhould  be  a  bar  to  an  action  of  this  kind;  recrimination, 
the  ecclcfiaftical  law  makes  a  bar.    There  is  no  difference  between  adultery  of  the  huf- 
band and  wife  in  point  of  law,  for  women  may  have  a  divorce  for  adultery  from  a  huf- 
band, in  the  ecclefiaftical  court,  as  well  as  the  hufband  a  divorce  from  the  wife;  but  if 
one  fues  for  a  divorce,  and  the  other  recriminates,  by  the  rule  of  the  ecclefiaftical  law, 
no  divorce  can  be  given ;  they  are  both  equally  guilty,  and  the  law  does  not  interpofe. 
I  am  of  opinion  againft  it ;  in  this  action  it  cannot  be  a  bar,  for  though  the  plaintiff 
may  have  behaved  in  this  manner,  it  is  between  him  and  the  perfon  whom  he  has  had 
criminal  converfation  with,  and  it  is  not  a  bar  to  his  recovering  againft  the  defendant. 
J  ftill  think  that  the  hufband  drawing  a  man  into  doing  the  act,  is  in  fact  a  bar  ;  there 
I  am  clear:  but  in  this  caufe,  it  is  my  opinion,  it  is  no  bar;  therefore  it  goes  to  da- 
mages only.    An  d  as  to  damages,  it  depends  upon  the  evidence  of  the  fact ;  for  if  the 
fact  is  proved,  that  the  hufband  has  likewife  taken  the  fame  liberty,  to  be  lure  it  goes 
a  great  way  with  regard  to  the  injury  he  complains  of,  lofing  the  comfort  and  fociety 
of  his  wife.    If  the  witneffes  called  to  it  do  not  prove  it,  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

To  prove  this,  there  were  four  witneffes  called ;  the  firft  is  a  miftrefs  Beau  Germain  « 
fhe  fays  fhe  knows  the  plaintiff  particularly  well;  fhe  firft  knew  him  in  the  year  1768, 
by  means  of  Mrs.  Muilman.in  Crown  Court,  Weftminfter;  fhefaw  him  firft  in  Jermyn 
Street,  at  a  (lay-maker's,  a  lodging  which  the  maid  took  for  her,  and  in  order  to  admit 
Lord  Grofvenor  with  her:  the  next  day  after  the  lodging  was  taken,  the  plaintiff 
came,  and  fhe  fays  nothing  paffed  then ;  the  day  after  fhe  was  not  at  home,  but  the 
day  after  he  came  again,  and  they  acted  as  man  and  wife;  and  fhe  fays  the  fame  con- 
nexions were  repeated  between  them  feveraj  times ;  fhe  fays  fhe  went  by  the  name  of 
Sarah  King;  then  fhe  was  three  weeks  at  that  lodging,  but  fhe  did  not  wr-ite  to  him 

again 
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again  for  eight  months;  fhe  faw  him  often  at  Mifs  Woodfall's,  and  the  fame  thing  hap- 
pened there-,  me  was  brought  to  bed  in  1769;  (he  pofitively  fwears  the  plaintiff  was 
the  father  of  the  child. 

The  next  is  Mary  How;  me  fays  (he  knew  the  plaintiff  in  1768;  was  introduced  by 
one  Mrs.  Leflie;  was  at  her  houfe  left  alone;  fhe  lay  with  him;  fhe  faw  him  three 
days  after  at  the  fame  houfe  ;  the  fame  thing  paffed  ;  me  faw  him  after  that  and  (he 
fpoke  to  him  ;  he  did  not  own  her  ;  fhe  is  afked  how  (he  came  to  know  him  ;  fhe  fays 
(he  is  fure  it  was  him,  and  (he  faid  it  was  my  Lord  Grofvenor. 

The  next  witnefs  is  Mary  Waten,  who  fays  nothing  material  ;  (he  knows 
the  plaintiff ;  he  has  been  at  her  houfe  to  fee  a  woman  who  was  her  lodger,  one  Mrs. 
Tremilly  ;  (he  is  called,  (he  fays  (he  knew  the  plaintiff;  (he  lodged  at  Waten's ;  (he 
faid  Waten  had  wrote  to  him  for  charity,  and  he  faid  if  (he  could  get  him  a  woman,  he 
would  relieve  her;  that  is  not  faid  in  her  prefence,  and  therefore  not  evidence.  She 
fays  the  plaintiff  and  one  Gunning  went  into  the  parlour,  and  they  were  alone  toge- 
ther ;  the  fecond  time  (he  was  with  them  in  the  parlour.  Obfervations  have  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  perfons.  That  comes  out  of  their  own  mouth.  Mts. 
Beau  Germain  accufes  herfelf  of  incontinence,  which,  to  be  fure,  every  woman  muft 
be  guilty  of  who  has  a  baftard  child.  She  is  introduced  by  Mrs.  Muilman,  the  other 
is  introduced  by  Mrs.  Leflie ;  but  the  fame  objection  lays  to  her.  They  have  fworn 
it.  Upon  thefe  obfervations  you  will  weigh  whether  you  believe  they  fpeak  truth.  It 
is  material  to  the  verdict  in  damages.  If  you  think  they  are  perjured,  you  will  confider 
the  whole.  If  you  are  fatisfied  the  fads  are  clearly  proved,  you  will  find  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  and  give  what  damages  you  think  he  is  entitled  to  under  all  the  circum- 
ftances.  If  you  are  not  fatisfied  of  the  proof  of  the  facts,  you  will  find  a  verdict  for 
the  defendant* 

The  jury  went  from  Weflminfter-Hall  to  Lord  Mansfield,  at  his  houfe  in  Bloomfbury  Square, 
andgdve  in  their  verdift  for  the  plaintiff \  with  ten  thoufand ptind  damages. 
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THE 


TRIAL 


O  F 


FREDERICK    CALVERT,  esq; 

Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  \ 


for 


A  Rape  on  the  Body  of  Sarah  Woodcock: 

And  of  Elizabeth  Griffinburg,  and  Ann  Harvey. 


AT  the  Afllzes  held  on  the  23d  of  March,  at  Kingfion,  a  Bill  of  Indictment  was 
found  by  the  Grand  Inqueft  for  the  County  of  Surry,  as  follows ■, 

The  Jurors  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  upon  their  Oath,  preienr,  that 
Frederick  Calvert,  late  of  the  parifh  of  Epjom,  in  the  County  of  Surry  Efq;  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  not  having  God  before  his  Eyes,  but  being  moved 
and  feduced  by  the  Inftigation  of  the  Devil,  on  the  2 2d  Day  of  December,  in  the 
Eighth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great- 
Britain,  &c.  with  Force  and  Arms  at  the  Parifh  aforefaid,  in  the  County  aforefaid,  in 
and  upon  one  Sarah  Woodcock,  Spinfter,  in  the  Peace  of  God,  and  of  our  faid  Lord 
the  King,  then  and  there  being,  violently  and  felonioufly,  did  make  an  Admit  •,  and 
her,  the  faid  Sarah  Woodcock,  againft  the  Will  of  her,  the  faid  Sarah  Woodcock,  then 
and  there  felonioufly  did  ravifh,  and  carnally  know,  againft  the  Peace  of  our  faid  Lord 
the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity,  and  againft  the  form  of  the  Statute  in  luch  Cafe 
made  and  provided.  And  Elizabeth  Griffinburg,  Wife  of  Jefepb  Griffinburg,  hit  of 
the  Parifli  of  Saint  Ann,  Soho,  in  the  County  of  MtddUfex,  Doctor  in  Phytic  And 
Ann  Harvey,  otherwife  Darby,  late  of  the  Parifli  of  St.  Leonard,  Sborcditcb,  in  tbe 
County  of  Middle/ex,  aforefaid,  Widow,  before  the  faid  Felony  and  Rape  was  com. 
mitted,  in  form  aforefaid,  to  Wit,  on  the  2 2d  Day  of  December,  in  the  Year  afore- 
faid, with  Force  and  Arms  at  the  Parifh  of  Efjom,  aforefaid,  in  the  faid  County  of 
Surry,  did  felonioufly  and  malicioufly  procure,  aid  and  abett  the  laid  Frederick  Cahcrt, 
to  do  and  commit  the  faid  Felony  and  Rape  in  Manner  and  Form  aforefaid,  againft 
the  P.- ace  of  our  laid  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity,  and  againft  the  Form  of 
the  Statute  in  fuch  Cafe  made  and  provided. 

B  °* 
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On  Saturday,  the  26th  of  March,  1768,  the  Court  being  met,  the  Prifoners  fur- 
rendered  themfelves  in  difcharge  of  their  Bail,  and  were  fet  to  the  Bar,  when  the  Court 
proceeded  thus. 

.  The  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns  {read  the  Jndiclment  to  them  as  before.) 

Clerk  of  the  Arraigns.  How  fayed  thou,  Frederick  Calvert,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in 
the  Kingdom  ol  Tfltaftfc  art  thou  guilty  of  the  Felony  and  Rape  whereof  thou  ftandeft 
indicted,  or  not  guilty  ? 

L.ord  Baltimore.    Not  guilty. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Culprit,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried  ? 

Lord  Baltimore.    By  God  and  my  Country. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    God  fend  thee  a  good  deliverance. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Elizabeth  GriJ/inbnrg)  art  thou  guilty  or  not  ? 

Griffinhirg,-  Not  guilty.  ^  ~>~-  ^""M""^ 

Clerk  of  Arr,    Culprit,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried  ? 

Qrifjlnhirg.    By  God  antl  my  Country.  | 

Clerk  of  Arr.    God  fend  thee"  a  good  deliverance. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Ann  Harvey,  otherwife  Darby,  art  thou  guilty  or  not  ? 

Harvey.    Not  guilty. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Culprit,  how  wilt  thou  be  tried? 

Harvey.    By  God  and  my  Country. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    God  fend  thee  a  good  deliverance. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Make  a  proclamation  for  /Uence.-  „  rw  r  n     1   t  - 

Crycr.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Qyez  %  My  Lords,  the  King's  Jiiftices,  ftriclly  charge  and 
command  all  manner  of  perfons  to  keep  filence  upon  pain  of  Imprifonment. 

Cryer.  Oyc  z  \  you  good  men  that  are  impanelled  to  try  between  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the  King,  and  the  Prifoners  at  the  Bar,  aniwtr  to  your  names,  and  iave  your  lines. 

The  Jury  were  called  over  and  appeared. 

Clerk  of  Arr.  You  the  Prifoners  at  the  Bar,  thefe  men  which  were  lafl:  called,  and 
do  now  appear,  are  thofe  who  are  to  pafs  between  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  and  you, 
upon  the  trial  of  your  fevend  lives  and  deaths  •,  if  therefore  you  will  challenge  them,  or 
any  of  them,  you  mult  challenge  them  as  they  come  to  the  Book  to  be  fworn,  before 
they  are  fworn  :  andjou  fhall  be  heard.  , 

-   .  -        Charles  Farmer,  of  Kingfton,  challenged  by  the  prifoner 
William  French,  of  ditto  ditto  ditto 

William  Hobbs,  of  ditto  ditto  ditto 

John  Warnock  Penfcld,  of  ditto     ditto  ..  ..ditto 

William  Porter,  of  ditto  ditto  ditto 

Patrick  Johnfon,  of  Peterlham,     -  fworn 
Samuel  Chrifiopher,  of  Peterfham      -  fworn 
Geo.  Armfirong,  of  Richmond,  challenged  by  ditto 
Groves.  Wheeler,  of  ditto      -----  fworn 

Henry  Taylor,  of  Kew,     -    -    challenged  by  ditto 
Charles  Webfier,  of  Richmond  ditto 
Charles  Martin,  of   ditto  ditto 
Richard  Chinnery,  of  ditto-      -      -      -      -  fworn 

Henry  Roak,  of  Kingfton,       challenged  by  ditto 
Henry  Hardmead,  of  Richmond        -  fworn 
Job  Gardner,  of  Richmond,      challenged  by  ditto 
Jofeph  Davis,  of  Peterfham,      -  fworn  ' 

Henry  Hunt,  of  Richmond,     challenged  by  ditto 
John  Scott,  of  ditto  ditto 
Thomas  Roberts,  of  ditto,      -      -     -      -      -  fworn 

John  Plait,  of  ditto     ------  fworn 

John  Green,  of  ditto     -      •-      -      -      -     -  fworn 

Thomas  Simmonds,  of  Thames  Ditton      -       -  fworn 
William  Waterman,  of  Richmond      -  fworn 
Afhtr  Turner,  of  Egham    -    challenged  by  ditto 
Thomas  Gill,  of  Thames  Ditton,  challenged  by  ditto 
Benjamin  Planner,  of  Thames  Ditton         -    -  fworn 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Count  thefe  j 

Patrick  Johnfon  Henry  Hardmead  John  Green 

Samuel  Chrifiopher  Jofeph  Davis  Thomas  Simmonds 

Groves  Wheeler  Thomas  Roberts  William  Waterman 

Richard  Chinnery  John  Piatt  Benjamin  Planner 
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Qryer.    Gentlemen,  are  ye  all  fworn. 
Clerk  of  Arr.    Oyer,  make  proclamation. 

Cryer.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez  i  If  any  one  can  inform  my  Lords  the  King's  Jufticcs, 
the  King's  Serjeant,  the  King's  Attorney  General,  of  any  treaty,*,  murders,  fcjOQlc*,  ^  r 
mifdemeanors,  committed  or  done  by  the  Prifoners  at  the  Bar,  let  hup  com.  forth,  and  ;  e 
fiiail  be  heard,  for  the  Prifoners  land  now  at  the  Bar  upon  their  deliverance;  a •!.:  ail  per- 
fons  that  are  bound  by  recognizance  to  give  ev  idence  agaiult  the  Prifon^r;  at  the  Bui, 
them  come  forth  and  give  their  evidence,  or  they  will  forfeit  t!;eir  reco»nizan, 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Frederick  Calvert,  l\lq;  Baron  or  Lcuiimcre,  in  the  Kingdom  of  h 
land;  Ann  Griffinburg,  and  Ann  Harvey,  holdup  your  hands.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jur\, 
look  upon  the  Prifoners,  and  heaiken  to  the  charge.  They  Hand  indicted  by  tfv:  names  ot 
Frederick  Calvert,  Efq;  Elizabeth  Griffinburg,  and  Ann  Harvey,  (as  in  tht  b'.d.c.mcnl  be- 
fore fet  forth).   Upon  this  Indictment  they  have  been  arraigned,  and  upon  their  Arraign- 
ment have  pleaded  Not  guihy  ;  and  for  their  Trial  have  put  themfelvcs  upon  God  and 
th&ir  Country,  which  Country  you  are:  Your  charge  therefore  is,  to  enquire  whet.'ier  they 
be,  guilty  of  the  Felony  and  Rape  whereof  they  ftand  indicted,  or  not  guiiry.  It  you  find 
them  guilty,  you  fhall  enquire  what  goods  or  chattels, lands  or  tenements  th.-y  ha    a:  th  : 
time  of  the  felony  committed,  or  at  any  time  fince  :  If  you  find  them  not  guilty,  you 
Ihall  enquire  whether  they  fled  for  the  fume  :  If  you  find  that  they  did  fly  for  the  farq 
you.  fhall  enquire  of  their  goods  and  chattels,   as  if  you  had  found  them  guilty  :  If 
you'find  them  not  guilty,  and  that  they  did  not  fiy  for  the  fame,  fay  lb,  and  ho  morc^ 
and  hear  your  evidence. 

COUXCTL    FOR    THE  CROWN. 

"-rf  ;':         -l  -Mr.  -Serjeant  Leigh,  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mr.  Baker. 

.icnun^id  :>mT>t6)  elnswrcnfc  Wi  ;  <tni,i  \v*Mtl  diM^no  (ingirt  jua 

^  ,  -,  Council  for  the  Prisoners. 

<:  .vBrn  do  .sI  io-i£  {  p:  ••  wof-rao  vu  U? 1  v<  »•  ,5i:       '  ^)  *  *-»i  .^v.ww  a 

Mr  Recorder,  Mr.  Bifhop,  Mr.  Lucas,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

-vi  \1.%nmit  fiatjJ  brd  I  :  '■'  !  liii.  sm  ;  ib'-obooW  jon  <&n  mat  a  \w.  \i  pc.  ?ri. 

Mi\  Baker  then  opened  the  Indidment.    After  which 

'wohv.i  fbidw  $onf*2ni£;v.rj£  isil  io  \osl  t  cj  am  buammosn  Hucw  srfl  fMtn;.rT  srrf  uxtxl 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh  ftated  the  Cafe  with  the  .feveral  facts,  a-  they  will  appear 
in  the.fubfequent  Trial  {which  we  Meed  not  repeat  here)  and  concluded  to  the  follow- 
ing purport  : 

"  Gentlemen,  I  told  you  at  firft,  I  would  make  no  appeal  to  your  paflions, 
nor  mall  I  •,  I  have  told  you  the  ftory  as  it  was  told  to  me  •,  I  fliall  call  the  Wit- 
nefies  and  if  they  do  prove  the  cafe  to  your  fatisfadion,  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  find 
the  Prifoners  guilty.  If  they  "do  nor  prove  it,  God  forbid  that  an  innocent  pcrfon 
mould  fuffer.  It  is  our  bufinefs  to  lay  it  fairly,  candidly,  and  fu'.'iy  before  you,  and 
then  in  God's  name,  let  the  confequence  follow." 

Lord  Baltimore  propofed  the  Witneffes  mould  be  examined  apart  •,  to  which  the 
Profecutrix  readily  agreed. 

SARAH    WOODCOCK  fworn. 

Sarah  Woodcock.  I  live  in  King-ftreet,  Tower-hill  j  my  father  and  filter  live  there. 
Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  carry  on  any  bufinefs  in  the  month  of  December  t 


S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  bufinefs  ? 


9  Woodcock.  The  bufinefs  of  a  millener. 
M    Cox  If  you  can  fpeak  louder,  do  ;  if  not,  I  will  repeat  to  the  Jury.    Do  you  re- 
member any  body  coming  to  your  houfe  in  the  month  of  December  bft  >  —  but  take 

^MM^^^m which  1  fince  find  co  be  Lo^ Ba,umorc>  hc  ca™ 

to  the  mop.  . 

Mr  Cox.  What  was  his  bufinels  ? 

S  Woodcock.  He  came  behind  another  cuftomer. 

Mr  Cox.  Was  that  cuftomer  known  to  you  i 

SfSt^S  » <hM  <imc  between  >'ou  and  *c        ;  5.  w*am>. 
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S.  Woodcock.  The  gentleman  forced  his  difcourfe  very  much  to  the  lady,  and  then 
afked  me  what  the  ruff  was  that  was  in  the  window.  I  reached  it  to  him^  and  told  hirri 
it  was  eighteen  pence    he  bought  the  ruff,  and  went  away. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  he  come  at  any  time  afterwards  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  came  again  two  or  three  days  afterwards  I  was  not  at  home  ;  a* 
bout  a  week  after  he  came  at  night ;  nothing  particular  paffed  then,  he  only  bought 

nine  yards  of  ribbon,  and  went  away. 
Mr.  Cox.  When  did  you  fee  him  again  ? 

$.  Woodcock.  I  can't  exactly  tell  the  time.  I  believe  about  a  week  after  that,  as  neai" 
as  I  can  gue;s,  I  faw  him  again,  he  came  about  noon  ;  he  came  in  a  great  hurry,  all 

over  mud  on  one  fide,  and  faid  a  coach  had  flung  him  down. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  did  you  fay  ? 

S-.  Woodcock.  I  faid  it  was  very  odd  he  fhould  be  fo  near  the  coach  and  not  fee  it.  He 
faid  it  was  thinking  on  me.  I  gave  him  no  anfwer,  not  to  my  knowledge.  He  afked 
me  if  he  might  fit  down,  if  he  mould  not  hurt  the  chair.  I  told  him,  that  he  would 
not  hurt  the  chair.  He  afked  me  for  fome  filk  mittins ;  he  faid  they  were  for  two  little 
miffes  and  muff,  be  about  the  fize  of  my  arm ;  he  faid  he  was  a  neighbour,  and  lived 
juft  by,  in  Tower-ftreet,  and  would  bring  the  ladies  fome  time  or  other  to  fee  me ;  he 
then  laid,  he  fhould  be  glad  to  accompany  me  to  the  play,  if  I  would  go.  I  made  an- 
fwer, I  never  was  at  a  play,  and  never  intended  it.  That  was  all  that  particularly  pal- 
fed  then. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  day  of  the  week  was  this  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  happened  after  this  at  any  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  faw  him  no  more  to  my  knowledge.   On  Monday,  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, at  night,  one  Mrs.  Harvey  came  ;  fhe  afterwards  told  me  her»vname. 
Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  fee  her? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes  ;  {pointing  to  the  prifoner  Harvey)  fhe  befpoke  a  pair  of  laced  ruffles, 
and  afked,  if  I  could  get  them  done  by  the  next  day  noon  ;  after  fhe  had  befpoke  them, 
fhe  afked  me,  if  my  name  was  not  Woodcock  ;  fhe  faid  that  I  had  been  ftrongly  re- 
commended to  her,  and  fhe  loved  to  encourage  young  beginners ;  and  told  me  if  fhe 
liked  the  ruffles,  fhe  would  recommend  me  to  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  which  wanted 
a  great  many  things. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  any  thing  elfe  pafs  that  day  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  The  next  day  about  noon,  fhe  came  accord- 
ing to  her  time,  and  fetched  the  ruffles,  and  faid,  fhe  wanted  feveral  more  things, 
and  afked  me,  if  1  could  come  to  her  houfe  next  day  at  four  o'clock  ;  I  anfwered,  I 
would  come  if  fhe  pleafed. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  any  thing  more  pafs  then  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Nothing  particular.    The  next  day,  according  to  my  time,  I  went, 

about  half  an  hour  after  fot*r  o'clock. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  day  of  the  month  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  December  the  1 6th,  the  day  of  the  week  was  Wednefday.  I  went  to 
Curtain  Row,  juft  by  Holloway  Mount.  The  maid  opened  the  door,  fhe  went  upftairs 
and  let  her  miftrefs  know  that  I  was  there,  and  then  1  was  ordered  up  flairs ;  fhe  be- 
haved in  a  very  genteel  manner,  and  afked  me  to  fit  down,  and  then  defrred  to  look  at 
the  things  which  1  had  brought ;  fhe  ordered  tea  directly  ;  I  told  her,  I  could  not  ftay 
to  d  ink  tea,  and  begged  to  be  excufed.  Juft:  as  I  was  fpeaking  of  that,  in  came  a  little 
man  like  a  Jew,  and  made  a  great  many  compliments  to  this  lady,  as  if  he  had  not 
feen  her  before  that  day.  I  have  fince  found  the  name  of  this  man  to  be  Ifaac  Ifaacs ; 
then  they  began  to  talk  about  his  going  to  the  play,  fhe  faid  fhe  was  going  into  the 
city  to  fee  a  lady. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  fhe  name  what  part  of  the  city,  or  what  lady  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No;  he  faid  he  mufl  have  a  coach  to  go  to  the  play,  and  that  if  fhe 
would,  flie  might  go  part  of  the  way  in  his  coach,  that  he  would  let  her  down.  Then 
fhe  turned  to  me,  and  faid,  this  is  the  lady  I  told  you  of ;  fhe  then  faid,  fhe  would  be 
glad  if  I  would  go  along  with  her  ;  that  fhe  wanted  a  great  many  things,  and  would 
be  a  good  cuftomer  to  me.  I  made  many  excufes,  that  my  drefs  was  not  fuitable, 
and  then  defired  to  be  excufed  from  going  that  night ;  fhe  faid,  the  lady  was  a  very 
agreeable  lady,  and  would  think  nothing  of  my  drefs,  it  was  all  very,  well,  and  begged 
I  would  go  ;  chen  the  Jew  went  with  a  pretence  to  fetch  a  coach  ;  he  came  back  again 
directly,  and  hurried  away  very  fait;  we  were  hurried  into  the  coach,  and  the  maid 
eemingly,  was  to  bring  the  candle,  but  kept  back  with  it,  I  went  into  the  coach 
the  dark,  and  was  not  able  to  cifcern  what  fort  of  a  coach  it  was.  When  I  got 

into 
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into  the  coach,  the  Jew  drew  up  the  glaffes ;  I  obfcrved  'hat  they  were  very  good  glaf- 
les for  a  hackney  coach.  He  faid,  ic  was  a  very  good  coach  indeed.  I  by  and  by  faad, 
it  was  a  very  good  coachman,  as  well  as  a  goad  coach,  he  drove  fo  faft,  and  I  did  not 
hear  him  ftrike  the  horfes.  The  lady  made  anfwer,  and  faid,  fhe  fuppofed  that  the 
gentleman  had  put  fix-pence  in  the  coachman's  pocket,  in  order  to  make  him  make 
hafte,  that  he  might  get  to  the  play  time  enough.  In  about  hah  an  hour  we  were  got 
to  the  houfe  ;  juft  as  we  were  got  to  the  houfe,  as  we  were  coming  to  the  door,  Mrs. 
Harvey  faid,  Mifs,  this  is  a  very  fine  houfe  this  lady  keeps ;  I  faid,  I  was  very  lorry  I 
was  come  in  fuch  a  drefs,  for  I  was  quite  afhamed  ;  then  they  knocked  at  the  door, 
they  drove  in  fo  faft,  that  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  in  a  court-yard,  but  thought 
it  was  a  door  in  the  ftreet. 

Mr  Cox.    Was  it  a  door  in  the  ftreet  ?• 

S.  Woodcock.  No.  Then  I  was  defired  to  walk  up  ftairs ;  I  went  up  along  with  Mrs. 
Harvey  ;  they  led  me  into  one  room,  then  a  fecond,  and  out  of  that  into  a  third  ;  there 
was  an  old  man  fitting,  whom  I  found  fince  to  be  Doctor  Griffinburg  •.  he  got  up  in  a 
very  complaifant  manner,  and  afked  me  to  fit  down  •,  Mrs.  Harvey  afked  for  the  lady; 
he  faid  he  would  go  and  fee  lor  her;  he  went  out,  and  brought  in  word  fhe  would  be 
here  prefently. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  did  you  fee  next  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  fat  about  half  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Dr.  Griffinburg,  and 
then  in  came  the  gentleman,  whom  I  fince  find  to  be  Lord  Baltimore. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  palled  then  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  was  much  ftruck,  knowing  him  to  be  the  man  I  had  feen  at  my  fhop 
before ;  he  came  in  with  a  great  many  compliments,  he  faid  how  do  you  do,  Mils,  I 
hope  you  are  well,  and  fuch  like, 

Mr.  Cox.    How  was  he  drelt  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  In  a  linen  night-gown;  he  pretended  he  had  not  been  well  as  he 
came  in,  I  underftood  Dr.  Griffinburg,  he  was  the  fteward,  Mrs.  Harvey  laid  to  him 
fomething  about  the  lady,  I  can't  tell  what. 

Mr.  Cox.    Wha.  pafled  after  this  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  faid  to  me,  I  told  you  I  would  recommend  you  to  fome  ladies,  that 
they  were  gieat  ladies,  and  would  want  many  things  in  your  way.  I  did  not  remember, 
that  he  had  told  me  that ;  I  made  anfwer,  I  was  much  obliged  to  him,  and  afked 
him  where  the  ladies  were ;  he  faid  he  would  go  and  fee  for  them ;  he  went  out,  and 
brought  in  word  that  the  ladies  were  not  at  home,  but  would  be  foon  ;  then  after  we  had 
fat  a  Tittle  while,  he  faid  he  would  go  and  call  the  houfekeeper ;  he  went  out,  and  brought 
in  a  woman,  which  I  find  fince  to  be  Mrs.  Griffinburg. 

Mr.  Cox.  Is  Ihe  in  Court  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  That  is  her  at  the  Bar  (pointing  to  her.) 

Mr.  Cox.  What  paffed  then  ?  ,    i,      '  ,  ,,•  , 

S  Woodcock.  He  ordered  tea,  and  afked  me  to  drink  tea.  I  told  him  I  wa*  obliged 
to  him,  I  had  drank  tea  at  Mrs.  Harvey's.  He  faid  he  had  not,  and  therefore  defired 
it  might  be  brought. 

Mr  Cnx  Did  thev  drink  tea  ?  „  ,  ...      „  r 

7 Woodcock.  They  did,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  perfuafion    drank  one  /3^.  Al- 
ter tea  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  brought  in  a  heap  ol  mcknacks fuch  as  purfes 
fme  hn-bottles,  tetotums  and  a  ring  :  He  faid  he  had  bought  them  all  for  me.    I  told 
I /     t  if  J \nc  ufe  for  them   and  did  not  choofe  to  accept  them.    He  wanted  me  to  piay 
a"  to  um    H faW   h  %£S3  I  could  play,  and  begged  I  would.   I  told  him  when 

me  to  fee  the  houfe.    I  told  him  1  did  not  care  to  Itay  to  n 

not  there,  and  I  did  not  lee  they  would  come   I  could  ke  the  ^ 

He  faid,  may  be  1  would  not  come :  another  time  I .  f«  ,  ma  ^  ^  .  | 

will  you  promife  me  to  come  another  time     l  (aw  i  g    }   ^  at 

would  not  promife,  becaufe  I  nevei  intended  it  if ^  couW    e        ,  t  V*^ 

that  time,  any  thoughts  of  ^^^^^^  t%  A- 
me,  I  wanted  to  be  at  home.  He  then  laid,  lvnis,  o  ^ 
thietbte  took  me  in  to  lee  another  room  oi  Jwo.    W  n-.n  ^ 
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there  was  a  harpficord,  he  afked  Mrs.  Griffinburg  whether  me  was  fore  all  the  family 
were  out,  becaufe  if  he  was  fureall  the  family  were  out,  he  would  play  the  mufic  to  Mifs. 
This  confirmed  me  that  he  was  a  fervant  in  the  houfe  ;  and  becaufe  1  thought  I  heard 
the  Doctor  before  fay,  here  comes  the  fteward  ;  and  the  gentleman  having  lb  mean  an 
appearance,  I  had  no  notion  he  was  mafter  of  the  houfe. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  paffed  after  this  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  As  foon  as  he  had  faid  that,  Mrs.  Griffinburg  turned  to  Mrs.  Harvey, 
and  faid,  how  glad  fhe  was  they  had  got  fo  nice  an  opportunity  to  have  the  houfe  all 
to  themfelves.    After  he  had  played  the  mufic,  and  they  had  ftaid  a  little  while,  I  was 
had  out  into  the  room  I  was  firft  in.  I  intreated  of  Mrs.  Harvey  again  that  fhe  would  let 
me  go  home,  for  it  was  late.    They  faid  it  was  not  late    it  was  not  above  eight  or  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  lady  would  come  prefently.    I  told  them,  as  to  the  lady,  1  did  not  fee 
(he  would  come,  and  I  muft  go  home.    Lord  Baltimore  faid,  Mifs,  you  fhall  flay  to 
fupper  firft.    I  faid,  Sir,  I  don't  choofe  any  fupper,  and  begged  I  might  go  home.  He 
then  ordered  fupper.     Mrs  Griffinburg  went  out  of  the  room,  and  ordered  fupper. 
As  foon  as  fhe  was  gone,  he  took  me  up  behind  the  window  curtain,  and  laid,  Mifs,  you 
lhall  come  and  fee  where  you  are :  You  don't  know  where  you  are,  do  you.  I  faid,  no, 
Sir,  where  is  it ;  but  he  did  not  tell  me  then  ;  he  began  to  fhew  indecencies,  fuch  as 
opening  his  breeches,  and  putting  his  tongue  into  my  mouth.    I  flew  into  a  very  great 
paffion,  ftruggled,  and  got  from  behind  the  curtain.    Mrs.  Harvey  and  Dr.  Griffin- 
burg came  up  feemingly  to  help  him  :  With  that,  I  fought  with  them  all,  and  faid  I 
would  go  home  directly,  and  made  up  to  the  door  :  with  that,  he  faid  I  fhould  ftay  to 
fupper  firft.    I  faid  1  would  not  ftay,  I  would  go  home  directly.    He  then  made  me 
fit  down  by  him  at  fupper,  but  I  would  not  eat  nor  drink.    Pie  then  offered  me  a  glafs 
of  fyllabub,  which  I  knocked  out  of  his  hand,  and  got  up  again,  and  faid  I  would  go 
home,  and  made  up  to  the  door.    He  faid  it  was  late,  and  faid  there  couid  be  no  coach 
got  for  me.  I  told  him  not  to  tell  me  about  a  coach,  I  wanted  no  coach,  and  would  ftay 
upon  no  account  whatever.    I  defired  he  would  not  attempt  to  perfuade  me.    With  that 
he  ftood  over  me  (I  believe  it  might  be  then  about  eleven,  but  can't  exactly  fay  the 
time    I  think  it  was  about  eleven  when  they  had  firft  done  fupper;  he  ftood  over  me 
til  1  between  twelve  and  one.    I  told  

Court.  What  do  you  mean  by  ftanding  over  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Ferfuading  me. 

Mr.  Cox.  Before  this,  had  you  applied  to  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Griffinburg  to  go 
away  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  applied  to  them  all  in  general,  who  faw  that  I  cried  and  took  on  in 
fuch  a  manner. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  cry  at  that  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  had  cried  from  about  fupper  time,  from  the  time  he  had  me  behind  the 
curtain,  for  I  had  no  notion  at  firft  of  being  kept  there. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  paffed  after  that  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Seeing  the  diftrefs  I  was  in,  and  that  I  would  go  home,  and  I  faid  how 
frightened  my  friends  would  be,  he  faid,  he  would  write  a  letter  to  mv  friends,  and  fay 
that  I  was  in  all  fafety,  and  well,  fomething  to  that  purpofe.  I  faid  if  he  could  fend  a 
letter,  what  was  the  reafon  he  could  not  let  me  go  home  ?  I  would  go  home,  and  he 
fhould  not  keep  me  upon  any  account  whatever.  With  that  he  faid  I  could  not,  nor 
fhould  not  go  home.  I  cried  very  violently,  and  faid  it  did  not  fignify,  they  fhould  not 
keep  me  there.  He  flew  into  a  paffion,  and  faid  1  need  not  trouble  myfclf  about  him, 
for  he  fhould  not  meddle  with  me.  I  told  him  no,  no  more  he  fhould.  He  went  away. 
Then  Harvey  and  Griffinburg,  and  Dr.  Griffinburg,  ftood  over  me  for  about  ano- 
ther hour,  to  perfuade  me  to  be  reconciled,  and  go  up  ftairs  to  bed.  I  told  them  I 
would  go  to  no  bed  in  that  houfe,  nor  any  where  but  where  I  was. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  my  Lord  in  the  room  at  this  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  he  was  gone.  At  laft  they  faid  it  did  not  fignify,  for  if  I  would 
ftay  up  all  night  they  would  not,  and  I  fhould  go  up  ftairs.  With  that  they  led  me 
up  a  pair  of  back  ftairs  into  a  room  where  was  a  bed.  They  perfuaded  me  very  much 
to  go  to  bed.  J  told  them  I  would  not  go  to  bed  in  that  houfe.  They  both  went  to 
bed  fome  time  after  in  the  fame  room,  and  I  walked  about  the  room  all  night,  crying, 
and  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  poffible.  I  went  often  to  the  window  to  fee  for  day-light : 
And  as  foon  as  day-light  came,  I  opened  the  window,  to  fee  if  I  could  jump  out;  but 
when  I  looked,  1  faw  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  jumping  out  and  faving  life  :  It  was 
two  pair  of  ftairs.  I  ftood  at  the  window  till  eight  in  the  morning,  when  T  faw  a  young 
woman  coming  which  I  thought  looked  like  an  honeft  perfon,  and  would  go  and  tell 

my 
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my  father.  With  that  I  throwed  down  my  handkerchief,  which  was  as  wet  with  rears 
as  rf  dipped  m  water.  She  took  it  up  ,  but  being  fo  high  (he  did  not  ««  firft  Ice  wnm 
it  came  from,  and  therefore  went  on  her  way.  I  then  called  out,  young  woman,  young 
woman  twice  ;  with  that  (he  held  up  the  handkerchief,  and  made  a  motion  aV.f  (he 
would  flmg  it  down  within  the  rails.  I  was  going  to  tell  her  where  to  go  to  my  lather  ■ 
I  he  two  women  jumped  out  of  bed  in  their  fhifts,  and  pulled  me  away  with  all  the 

r  l  '         abufed  mC'  and  afkcd  me  how  1  COuld  makc  &*h  a  piece  of  work 

Ihey  laid  I  had  much  reafon  to  cry  indeed,  when  I  was  brought  to  a  hou;e,  and  a  pen- 
tleman  that  would  do  fo  much  for  me,  and  wimed  they  were  as  likely  to  have  a  good 
luckm  the  world  as  I  was  likely  to  have. 
Mr.  Cox   Which  faid  that? 

S.  Woodcock.  Both  of  them.  I  faid  I  did  not  care  any  thing  about  it;  if  he  would 
give  me  his  whole  eftate,  and  fettle  it  all  upon  me,  I  would  not  (lay  upon  any  account 
whatever,  therefore  begged  they  would  not  think  of  keeping  me,  for  I  would  go  home. 
Sometime  after  this  they  went  out  of  the  room,  and  in  came  Dr.  Griffinburg  and  Lord 
Baltimore,  which  terrified  me  very  much  :  Indeed  I  was  crying  in  a  violent  manner, 
and  laid  I  would  go  home.  My  Lord  faid  it  was  ftrange  I  fliould  make  fuch  a  piece  of 
work,  had  not  he  promifed  me  that  I  fliould  go  home  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  told  him  1 
would  go  home  diredly,  for  my  relations  would  go  all  about  among  my  other  friends, 
and  when  they  could  not  find  me  they  would  go  out  of  their  fenfes ;  therefore  I  muft  go 
home  directly. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  relations  did  you  allude  to  ? 

■S.  Woodcock.  I  meant  my  father  and  my  two  fillers.    After  that  I  went  down  flairs, 
and  I  cried  juft  as  ufual. 
Mr.  Cox.  Into  what  room  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  cannot  remember  the  room ;  he  went  with  me,  and  I  believe  he  led 
me  down  flairs. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  happened  to  you  then  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  cried  as  ufual.  They  brought  the  breakfait,  but  I  would  not  eat  nor 
drink  :  1  went  on  in  the  fame  manner  till  twelve  o'clock  came  •,  then  I  was  quite  out- 
rageous. I  faid  it  did  noi  fignify  their  pretending  to  keep  me,  for  I  would  not  ftay. 
He  pretended  again  to  write  to  my  father.  I  told  him  it  did  not  fignify,  for  nothing 
he  could  do  Ihuuld  keep  me  there.  With  that  he  allured  me  that  he  meant  nothing 
but  honour,  for  he  loved  me  to  diffraction  :  That  he  could  not  part  with  me,  and  1  mult 
flay.  I  told  him  I  would  not  ftay  upon  any  account  •,  he  faid  he  would  write  to  my 
father,  and  when  my  father  came,  he  would  make  fuch  propofils  to  my  father  as  I 
fliould  like  •,  and  if  I  did  not  like  them,  and  like  to  ftay,  I  fliould  go  home  with  my 
father :  With  that  he  wrote.  I  do  not  know  what  anfwer  I  made  to  him,  and  I  was  lb 
much  difturbed,  I  can't  recollect  what  he  wrote. 

Court.  Did  he  read  it  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  did.  He  then  put  the  pen  in  my  hand,  and  told  me  I  muft  write, 
dear  father,  this  is  true.  And  fliould  be  glad  if  you  will  come  directly  this  afternoon, 
from  your  dutiful  daughter,  &c. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  he  bid  you  write  thofe  very  words  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  word  for  word  as  he  dictated,  and  flood  over  me  to  fee  me  do  it. 
I  did  it  to  fee  my  father. 

Mr.  Cox.  How  came  you  to  put  fuch  a  fubfeription  as  that  ? 

S  Woodcock.  I  wrote  it  with  this  view,  that  my  father  might  come  directly  ;  bur,  if 
it  had  been  otherwife,  I  muft  have  wrote  it  becaufe  he  flood  over  me.  He  put  the  pen 
into  my  hand,  and  faid  1  muft  write  it,  that  was  enough  for  me  when  I  was  in  his 

power. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  that  the  reafon  of  your  writing  it  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  It  was,  and  that  my  father  might  come  directly. 

The  Letter  read. 

«  Your  daughter  Sally  fends  you  the  inclofed,  and  defires  you  will  not  be  uneafy 
«  on  her  account,  becaufe  every  thing  will  turn  out  well,  with  a  little  patience  and 
«  nrudence  She  is  at  a  friend's  houfe,  fafe  and  well,  in  all  honefty  and  honour  ,  no 
«  thin-  elfe  is  meant,  you  may  depend  on  it ;  and,  Sir,  as  your  prefence  and  conlent  is 
«  neceflary,  we  beg  of  you  to  come  in  a  private  manner  to  Mr.  Richard  Smiths,  in 
"  Buoad-ftreet  New  Buildings." 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Cox.  This  is  what  was  wrote  by  my  Lord  ? 
5.  Woodcock.  I  believe  it  was  wrote  by  him. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  time  ?■ 

S.  Woodcock.  I  can't  juftly  fay  I  believe  it  was  about  noon.  When  he  had  wrote, 
I  obferved  there  was  no  direction  where  my  father  mould  come  •,  with  that  I  told  him, 
I  was  very  fure  he  did  not  intend  to  fend  it,  that  he  had  put  no  directions  upon  the 
letter.  I  afked  him,  where  it  was  ?  He  faid,  it  was  New  Broad-ftreet  Buildings.  I 
afked  him,  what  his  name  was  ?  he  faid,  it  was  Richard  Smith.  I  afked  him,  if  he 
could  look  firmly  at  me,  and  fay,  with  truth,  that  his  name  was  Richard  Smith,  and 
that  that  was  New  Broad-fcreet  Buildings  ?  I  put  it  home  to  him  feveral  times  ;  at  laft 
he  owned,  his  name  was  not  Richard  Smith,  but  that  Richard  Smith  lived  two  or  three 
doors  off,  and  that  that  was  New  Broad-ftreet  Buildings.  I  then  afked  him,  what  end 
of  the  town  ?  he  faid,  St.  James's.  I  did  not  know,  whether  the  letter  was  fent  or 
no,  till  afterwards. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  paffed  that  day  afterwards  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  1  went  on  crying  in  the  fame  manner,  and  pleading  that  they  would 
let  me  go  home.  I  often  went  to  the  window  to  fhew  my  diftreis  ;  which,  when  they 
faw,  one  or  other  of  thefe  women  always  pulled  me  away. 

Mr.  Cox.  Which  did  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    Both  of  them,  as  they  happened  to  be  in  the  way.    I  was  prefent  at 
dinner,  but  neither  eat  nor  drank. 
Mr.  Cox.   Who  dined  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  think,  Dr.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Harvey,  and,  I  believe,  Mrs.  Griffin- 
burg. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  fee  any  more  fervants  during  that  day  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Mr.  Cox.  Or  any  other  part  of  the  family,  befides  Dr.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Harvey, 
and  Mrs.  Griffinburg  ? 

$.  Woodcock.  No ;  I  went  on  in  the  fame  manner  all  the  day,  crying,  and  taking 
on,  and  begg'd  I  might  go  home  ;  and  they  pretending  that  my  father  was  coming. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  any  thing  faid  to  you  about  going  fo  often  to  the  window  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Nothing  particularly,  but  they  pulling  me  away,  and  faid  I  fhould 
not  ftand  there.  In  the  evening,  on  Thurfday,  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  or  fomebody,  had 
ordered  the  windows  in  the  room  where  I  had  been  before,  in  the  night,  to  be 
nailed  up. 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  know  who  gave  that  order  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  do  not  know  who  ordered  them,  of  my  own  knowledge.  With 
that,  Lord  Baltimore  came  in,  and  pretended  to  be  in  a  great  paffion  with  Mrs.  Grif- 
finburg, and  faid,  What  did  fhe  mean  by  ordering  the  windows  to  be  nailed  up,  to 
make  his  fervants  think  he  was  going  to  murder  fomebody,  or  do  fomething  bad  in- 
deed, that  the  windows  muft  be  nailed  up.  He  turned  to  me,  and  faid,  Madam,  I 
affure  you  if  you  offer  to  open  a  window,  or  make  any  difturbance  any  other  way, 
I  will  fling  you  out  of  the  window,  or  do  for  you,  I  affure  you  ;  which  frightened  me 
very  much  •,  and  I  thought,  that  may-be  he  might  murder  me.  This  was  before 
fupper.  I  went  on  in  the  fame  manner,  pleading  and  crying  •,  I  don't  know  that  I 
ftopt  crying  all  that  day.  They  fupped  together,  but  there  was  no  fervants :  I  nei- 
ther eat  nor  drank.  After  fupper,  when  time  was  come  to  go  up  ftairs,  I  faid,  I 
would  not  go  up  till  he  had  promifed  that  he  would  nos  meddle  with  me,  nor  come 
near  me.  He  promifed  he  would  not,  and  went  away.  Some  time  after  th^u,  I  was 
led  again  up  the  fame  back  ftairs  into  the  fame  back  room. 

Mr.  Cox.   Who  led  you  up  ? 

&  Woodcock.  Mrs.  Harvey,  or  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  I  don't  know  which ;  I  believe 
both  of  them.  They  intreated  me  very  much  to  go  to  bed  ;  I  told  them  I  would  go 
to  no  bed  in  that  houfe  ;  I  would  neither  eat  nor  drink,  if  they  kept  me  there  ever 
fo  long  •,  they  went  to  bed,  and  left  me.  I  walked  about  the  room  in  the  fame  man- 
ner all  night,  in  the  greateft  diftrefs  poffible,  and  in  the  morning  waked  them  with 
my  crying.  They  then  afked  me  how  I  could  make  fuch  a  piece  of  work  ;  they 
never  heard  a  perfon  make  fuch  a  crying,  or  faw  fuch  diftrefs  in  their  lives.  With 
that  I  told  them,  I  thought  I  had  great  reafon  for  it,  when  I  was  taken  away  from  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  me  in  the  world.  I  did  affure  them,  that  I  would  not  ftay 
there,  and  they  fhould  not  keep  me  upon  any  account ;  for  that  I  would  never  yield 
to  his  bafe  purpofes.    With  that,  Mrs.  Harvey  faid,  fhe  did  not  fuppofe  he  wanted 

to 
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to  do  any  thing  againft  my  will.  I  told  her,  if  he  did  not,  what  was  the  reafcn  that 
he  kept  me  there  from  day  to  day,  and  would  not  let  me  go  home  ?  I  told  ner,  1 
would  not  ftay,  or  yield  to  his  bafe  purpoies,  if  he  would  give  me  Ms  hotifc  full 'or 
filver  and  gold— This  was  up  in  the  room,  if  I  remember  right.  She  fead,  fhe  did  not 
fuppofe  he  would  do  2ny  thing  againft  my  will,  or  keep  me  againll  my  will.  I  told 
her,  he  never  would  keep  me  with  my  will,  for  it  never  would  be  my  will  to  ftay 
there-,  and  that  if  he  would  marry  me,  and  fetile  all  his  eftate  upon  me,  I  Utttt 
would  have  him,  for  I  hated  him,  and  ever  mould  •,  and  therefore  begged  he  would 
not  keep  me  in  that  prifon  of  hell,  for  it  was  a  prilbn  of  hell  indeed  I . 

Mr.  Cox.  "Who  was  in  the  room  at  this  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Only  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Cox.   What  happened  after  this  ?  , 
S.  Woodcock.  Some  time  after  this,  I  went  down  ftairs  again  into  fhe  fame  room 
where  I  was  before.    He  came  to  me ;  I  was  in  the  very  fame  diftrefs  as  I  was  be- 
fore •,  it  was  before  breakfaft  •,  and  I  told  him,  though  he  had  no  companion  on  me — 1 
I  alked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  a  father  ;  if  he  had,  he  might  have  lbme  compalT. i n 
for  my  father:  if  he  was  a  father  himfelf,  furely  he  muft  confider  my  father,  v.  hat 
he  muft  feel  for  the  lols  of  a  child  that  he  loved,  and  could  not  tell  where  (he  m  1  ; 
whether  fhe  was  dead  or  alive.    I  told  him,  not  only  fo,  but  that  we  were  engaged  in 
bufinefs,  and  they  could  not  carry  on  the  bufinefs  without  me.    With  that,  he  laid, 
he  had  been  more  careful  in  that  refpecl  than  I  had  •,  for  he  had  fent  my  father  forr.e- 
thing,  that  his  bufinefs  might  not  ftop.    I  told  him,  that  would  b=  of  nc  ufe,  tor  :hey 
could  make  no  ufe  of  it  till  I  came.    He  laid  with  that,  I  fhould  write  to  my  father 
myfelf.    I  told  him,  if  I  did,  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe,  for  I  fuppoled  i  muft  write 
juft  what  he  pleafed  ;  and  if  he  did  not  like  it,  he  would  not  lend  it,  let  me  write 
whatever  I  would.    He  faid,  yes  he  would,  and  I  Ihouid  write.    I  laid,  I  luppoied 
he  would  ftand  over  me  all  the  time.    He  laid,  no,  he  would  go  away  ;  out  he  lett 
the  two  women  Handing  over  me  ;  therefore  he  might  as  well  have  ftay'd  himicli. 
Mr.  Cox.    Explain  the  meaning  of  what  you  call  ftar.ding  ever  y.:>. 
S.  Woodcock.  Standing  clofe  to  me,  to  fee  how  I  acted,  and  take  care  of  me  ;  this 
was  upon  Friday,  about  the  middle  of  the  day.    I  wrote  three  or  four  lines,  and  ;_  d 
more  than  truth,  becaufe  I  kne  w  it  would  come  into  his  hands  ;  and  if  it  did  not 
pleafe  him,  I  knew  that  he  would  noc  let  it  go. 
Mr.  Cox.  Can  you  tell  what  you  wrote  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  I  laid  that  he  had  ufed  me  with  as  much  honour  as  I  could  expect, 
and  begged  they  would  come  immediately.  After  1  had  wrote  tbefe  two  or  three 
lines,  the  two  women  laid,  he  had  fent  my  father  two  hundred  pounds  the  day  beiore, 
and  that  I  ought  to  put  it  in,  and  know  if  they  had  it  :  that  they  fhould  return  thanks 
for  it.    I  told  them  I  would  not  do  any  fuch  thing,  for  1  car'd  nothing  about  it. 

Court.    Which  of  them  ? 

$  Woodcock.  Both  jointly,  and  I  refufed  it  feveral  time*.  After  that  they  went  in 
and  alked  Lord  Baltimore,  whether  it  Ihouid  be  fo  or  not  ;  he  came  in  and  laid  he  did 
not  care  much  about  it,  but  1  might,  if  I  would,  put  in  •,  to  1  wrote  chat  they  told  me 
they  had  fent  two  hundred  pounds,  and  I  defired  to  know  if  he  had  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  your  expreflion  was,  that  you  put  into  your  letter  more  than 
truth;  how  came  you  to  do  that  ?  .  T 

S  Woodcock.  For  the  reafon  I  faid  before  ;  that  I  knew  he  would  not  fend  it,  it  1 
did  not  lay  fomething  in  favour  of  him.  In  an  hour  or  two  after  that  there  came  up 
one  of  the  fervants,  I  forget  which,  and  faid  that  a  gentleman  had  brought  a  letter, 
which  Lord  Baltimore  brought  in,  and  faid  it  came  from  Richard  Smith  ;  and  that  my 
father  had  been  there,  and  would  net  ftay  till  I  and  he  could  be  lent  lor.  With  that  I 
I  would  not  belief  any  thing  of  it.  I  did  believe  it  was  his  own  ^g.ng  for  u  was 
wrote  in  another  lan-ua^e.  He  pretended  to  read  it  to  me,  but  I  told  him  it  was  no- 
Z a  U  aH  for  he  c°ould  read  it  as  he  lik'd.  With  that  he  faid  he  would  lend  for  the 
man!  and  m  ke  me  a  liar.  I  faid  he  could  not,  but  he  would  make  the  man  lay  as  he 
S*T*£rt  *  .  him  in  another  language     The  man ^was  brought  IttU 

Stf  aXr  ffiSfi  ^Sff*SS?5 

then  fiid  Did  not  vou  bnns;  this  letter  i  he  inlwerea,  1  es.    1  »»»• 
ttaWJS  because  had 

him  what  fort  of  a  man  a  was  came  to  km.    He  tm  a  ni  l  |UI  m  ^  jt- 
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what  he  Called  a  middling  man  he  faid  a  tallifh  man.  I  afked  whether  he  was  old  ro 
youn°-,  and  what  fort  of  a  face  he  had  ;  but  he  could  give  me  no  fatisfactory  anfwer  to 
anything  I  faid.  I  then  faid  to  Lord  Baltimore,  Who  is  a  liar  now,  you  or  me  ?  I  faid 
they  were  a  parcel  of  popifh,  rubbifhing  people,  and  I  would  not  believe  anything  they 
faid  to  me  ;  (fori  thought  Lord  Baltimore  had  been  a  Frenchman  and  a  Papift.) 
Mr.  Cox.    Can  you  give  any  reafon  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  thought  him  a  Frenchman,  and  therefore  fuppofed  him  to  be  a  Pa- 
pift. 

Court.    Did  he  fpeak  broken  Englifh  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  thought  fo  ;  but  that  might  be  my  ignorance. 

Mr.  Cox.    What  time  was  this  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  About  dinner  time.  They  went  into  another  room  ;  there  was  mufic 
and  dancing  by  Mrs.  Harvey  and  this  Smith. 

Court.  Did  the  perfon  that  fpake  this  foreign  language  to  my  Lord,  pafs  for  Smith, 
or  one  of  my  Lord's  fervants  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  paffed  for  Richard  Smith.  My  Lord  Baltimore  played  upon  the 
mufic,  Richard  Smith  and  Mrs.  Harvey  danced,  and  I  walked  about  the  oom  in  the 
greateft  diftrefs.  After  that  they  took  me  to  look  at  the  pictures  ;  and  there  was  a  fliip 
in  diftrefs.  I  told  them  that  was  my  picture.  They  faid  no,  and  took  me  10  another 
picture  of  a  (hip  in  a  ftorm,  and  told  me  that  was  my  picture.  Then  they  led  me  back 
into  the  room  again.  They  all  fat  down  before  the  fire,  and  I  fat  down  with  them.  Ke 
faid  to  this  Richard  Smith,  as  foon  as  he  had  fat  down,  he  fhould  draw  Mifs's  picture.  I 
faid  he  fhould  do  no  fuch  thing  •,  I  fhould  not  think  of  having  my  picture  drawn.'  He 
drew  my  picture  in  the  pofture  1  fat  crying,  in  this  manner  (defcribing  it^  with  ber  head 
leaning  upon  her  hand;)  they  did  not  put  the  tears  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Cox.    What  paffed  that  night  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Nothing  more  particular.  About  twelve  at  night  it  was  pretended  that 
the  little  Jew  man  that  firft  took  me  away,  was  fent  with  that  letter  that  I  wrote.  Brough- 
ton  came  in,  who  was  called  the  fteward,  (that  is,  one  that  anfwered  to  that  name)  and 
brought  word  that  my  father  had  ftopt  the  Jew.  Lord  Baltimore  was  in  a  violent  pal* 
fion,  and  fwore  he  would  go  and  pull  my  father  by  the  nofe.  I  defired  he  would  give 
me  leave  to  fpeak  a  word  or  two  :  that  I  was  very  fure  my  father  had  done  no  fuch  thing, 
for  he  had  not  fpirit  enough  for  it.  While  I  was  fpeaking,  in  came  the  other  man,  the 
Jew  that  I  had  feen  at  firft,  lfaacs  •,  he  brought  a  letter,  which  he  faid  he  had  brought 
from  my  friends  ;  and  told  me  they  were  all  well  fatisfied  and  pleafed,  and  fo  put  the  let- 
ter into  my  hands.  It  was  wrote  by  my  fitter,  and  my  fitter  writing  fo  feldom,  I  did  not 
know  her  hand  at  firft: ;  but  turning  the  other  fide  of  the  letter,  I  found  the  feal  to  be  the 
young  man's  that  courted  me,  Mr.  Davis,  which  confirmed  me  it  was  come  from  them, 
which  was  the  firft  word  I  knew  that  came  from  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  purport  of  the  letter  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  It  was,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  this  :  Only  pleafe  to  appoint  a  place 
when  and  where  we  may  meet  you.  It  was  directed  to  me,  if  I  remember  right.  This 
was  about  twelve  at  night :  time  was  come  that  I  muft  go  up  ftairs,  which  I  would 
not  do  till  he  had  promifed  me  he  would  not  meddle  with  me,  nor  come  near  me.  1 
went  up  ftairs  to  the  fame  room  where  I  went  before,  and  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mrs. 
Griffinburg  came  up  to  the  fame  room,  and  preffed  me  very  much  to  go  to  bed.  I 
ftill  cried,  and  faid  I  would  not*  but  finding  my  ftrength  was  gone,  I  faid,  may-be  I 
will  lie  down  fometime  in  the  night  in  my  cloaths. 

Mr.  Cox.  Had  you  eat  any  thing  at  that  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  To  my  knowledge  I  had  neither  eat  nor  drank.  Upon  my  faying  that, 
Mrs.  Griffinburg  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  only  me  and  Mrs.  Harvey.  I  fancy 
that  was  between  one  and  two,  but  I  cannot  fay. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  lie  down  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  lay  down  in  about  half  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Griffinburg  was  gone ;  and 
(he  coming  up  about  half  an  hour  after  frightened  me,  for  I  thought  it  was  Lord  Bal- 
timore coming  up,  which  fet  me  in  fuch  a  tremble,  that  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  : 
then  I  walked  about,  and  fo  laid  down  again,  and  fo  I  went  on  all  the  night  in  great 
diftrefs :  then  I  talked  to  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  afked  her  if  fhe  had  ever  been  in  love  :  I 
think  fhe  faid  yes,  I  am  not  pofitive  :  with  that  I  told  her,  then  I  was  engaged ;  that 
a  young  man  kept  me  company,  and  we  were  about  fettling;  that  he  had  a  great 
regard  for  me,  and  that  I  could  not  fay  but  I  had  the  fame  for  him,  and  therefore 
begged  her  to  think  how  hard  it  muft  be  in  my  cafe. 

Mr.  Cox.  That  part  of  the  ftory  was  true,  was  it  ? 

S.  Woodcock 
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S.  Woodcock.  Yes.  I  told  her  how  I  had  been  brought  up  from  a  child  in  a  very 
religious  way.  r  ' 

Mr.  Cox.  That  part  of  the  ftory  is  true  ? 

i k  Woodcock.  Yes;  and  that  I  could  not  bear  any  of  their  ways;  and  that  if  Lord 
Baltimore  would  fettle  all  his  eftate  on  me  I  would  not  comply,  and  a  great  deal  of 
fuch  difcourfe,  which  I  can't  now  recoiled ;  but  begged  that  fhe  would  lay  it  before 
my  Lord,  and  intreat  him  to  let  me  go ;  for  I  thought,  if  the  would  lay  the  cafe  before 
him,  and  tell  him  how  it  was,  he  would  let  me  go.  I  faid,  I  dare  fav,  if  Hie  had  a 
mind,  fhe  could  let  me  go  herfelf.  She  faid,  no ;  tho'  fhe  had  known  the  houfe  fo 
long,  fhe  did  not  know  the  way  out  of  the  houfe.  With  my  crying,  and  being  in  fuch 
an  agony  and  diftrefs,  fhe  got  up  fooner  than  common,  and  we  went  down  ftairs ;  but 
when  we  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftairs  every  door  was  locked,  and  we  could  get  no 
further;  we  were  therefore  forced  to  go  up  ftairs,  and  were  upwards  of  an  hour  before 
we  could  get  into  the  room,  where  there  was  a  fire,  below  ftairs,  where  we  were 
before. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  Mrs.  Harvey  try  to  get  out  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  She  did,  but  could  not.  She  did  not  try  to  get  out  of  the  houfe,  but 
Only  into  the  room  where  the  fire  was  down  ftairs. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  was  done  in  confequence  of  this  defire  of  your's  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  When  we  came  down  ftairs  fhe  did  go  out  from  me,  but  Mrs.  Griffin- 
burg  was  prelent :  they  did  not  leave  me  alone  not  one  five  minutes  together,  I  believe. 
Lord  Baltimore  came  in  foon  after.  I  was  in  great  diftrefs,  as  ufual.  They  had  fome 
breakfaft. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mrs.  GrifBnburg.  Lord  Baltimore  was  prefent,  if  1 
remember  right. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  he  fay  any  thing  to  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  did,  but  I  cannot  exactly  remember  what. 

Court.  What  time  did  Lord  Baltimore  come. 

£.  Woodcock.  I  think  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  I  pleaded  the  fame  arguments 
with  him  as  I  had  done  with  Harvey,  and  told  him  about  this  fame  young  man.  With 
that  he  flew  into  a  violent  paffion,  and  called  me  all  the  bitches  and  whores  he  could 
think  of,  and  throwed  the  news-paper  at  me;  and  told  ire,  if  I  offered  to  tell  him  any 
tiling  more  about  another  man,  he  would  fling  me  out  of  the  window,  or  tie  my  petti- 
coats about  my  head,  and  fend  me  home  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  little  Jew  was  pre- 
fent, Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mrs.  Griffinburg ;  and  he  faid  to  the  Jew,  carry  the  flut  to  a 
mean  houfe,  like  herfelf.  With  that  1  was  terrified  very  much,  and  thought  he  meant 
a  bawdy-houfe.  He  flew  out  of  the  room  in  a  great  paffion,  and  left  the  little  Jew, 
Harvev  and  Griffinburg.  They  perfuaded  me  to  be  reconciled.  They  faid,  had  he 
not  promifed  he  would  fend  for  my  father,  and  make  fuch  propofals  as  he  would  like ; 
and  if  I  did  not  like  them,  I  fhould  go  home  again,  and  had  I  not  better  leave  it  to 
him.  With  that  the  little  Jew  came  and  told  me,  that  all  my  friends,  and  Mr.  Davis 
in  particular,  were  well  pleafed.  I  told  him  I  was  fureit  was  a  very  great  ftory,  therefore 
beegrd  he  would  not  fay  another  word  about  it;  but  with  their  perfuafions,  and  fearing  he 
would  fend  me  to  a  bawdy-houfe,  I  defired  Lord  Baltimore  might  be  called  in.  He 
came  in.  I  told  him,  if  my  father  eame,  and  terms  were  offered  him,  I  would  confider 
them,  and  begged  that  God  would  direct  me.  This  was  on  Saturday  about  noon  : 
after  this  I  was  very  ill,  and  could  hold  up  my  head  no  longer. ' 
Mr.  Cox.  Had  you  eat  or  drank  then  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No;  only  a  difh  of  tea  that  morning.  With  that  he  came  to  me,  and 
told  me,  by  that  means  i  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  help  myfelf  in  that  which  1  was  fo 
afraid  of;  and  then  he  went  and  mixed  a  draught  and  brought  it  me,  and  faid, 
I  muft  take  it.  I  refufed  it,  fearing  there  might  be  fomething  hurtful  in  it.  He  laid 
there  was  nothing  hurtful  in  it,  and  I  inuft  take  it.  I  did.  This  was  about  two  or 
three  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  was  the  draught  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I'hyfical,  I  believe.    I  took  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  any  thing  happen  at  dinner  that  day  ? 

S  Woodcock.  Nothing  particular.  I  lay  in  that  manner,  With  my  head  upon  the 
elbow  chair,  till  nine  o'clock.  Nothing  particular  pafftd  that  evening.  At  the  ufua 
time  he  faid  we  muft  go  to  bed  again:  I  got  a  little  more  fpmtt,  but  ly  ifNM 
not  go  till  he  had  promifed  not  to  come  near  nor  meddle  w.th  me  :  he  faid  he  would 
lead  me  up  ftairs,  which  he  did  :  when  hg  had  got  there,  he  dff.red  me  much  to  go 
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to  bed,  and  ordered  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  before  I  went  up,  to  make  me  fome  whey  :  I 
believe  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  (he  brought  me  lome 
red  wine,  and  I  drank  a  little  of  it,  and  eat  a  bit  of  a  toaft :  this  was  in  the  morning :  I 
had  not  laid  down  then :  this  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning : 
I  had  laid  down  in  my  cloaths. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  take  any  whey  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No;  I  did  not:  the  wine  was  brought  inftead  of  the  whey. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  was  in  the  room  befides  i 

S.  Woodcock.  Only  the  two  women  and  myfelf. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  lay  in  the  room  that  night  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Mrs.  Harvey.  I  laid  down  fometimes,  and  fometimes  walked  about, 
but  was  very  terrified  leaft  he  fhould  come  to  me.  Mrs.  Harvey  faid,  furely  I  muft 
think  the  man  had  a  great  love  for  me  to  come  from  his  bed  to  me.  I  faid,  no,  it  was 
not  love,  it  was  luff..  I  pleaded  many  things  as  ufual  with  her,  but  nothing  had  any 
influence  upon  her :  we  came  down  flairs  again. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  did  you  fee  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  This  was  Sunday  morning  about  nine  <•  ten  o'clock.  Lord  Baltimore 
came  in  to  me,  and  afked  me  how  I  did,  (this  was  after  I  had  breakfafled)  and  ^fked 
me  if  he  had  not  kept  his  promife.  He  afked  me  if  I  had  any  whey.  I  told  him  no, 
I  had  a  little  red  wine.  He  was  very  angry  with  the  houiekeeper,  and  faid  that  I  mull 
take  another  draught,  for  it  was  enough  to  kill  me.  With  that  he  mixed  up  another 
draught,  and  infifted  upon  it  that  I  fliould  take  it,  which  I  refufed,  fearing  there 
fliould  be  fomething  hurtful  •,  but  I  did  take  it.  He  went  out  and  left  me  till  the 
afternoon  ;  Mrs.  Harvey  continued  with  me. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  any  converfation  pafs  between  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  As  ufual,  I  was  crying  in  the  fame  manner.  In  the  afternoon  he  came 
in  to  me,  and  defired  I  would  compofe  myfelf,  and  fit  down  and  talk  to  him  a  little. 
With  that  he  began  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  fay  that  all  things  came  by  nature ;  and 
that  man,  when  he  died,  went  to  the  dull :  that  he  thought  they  had  no  living  fouls  : 
and  he  faid  that,  as  a  philofopher,  he  believed  there  was  neither  God  nor  devil,  Heaven 
nor  hell.  I  defired  they  would  bring  me  a  Bible,  and  I  would  prove  to  him  that  there 
was  all.  With  that  the  Bible  was  brought,  and  I  proved  to  him  from  the  word 
as  much  as  was  in  my  power,  that  there  was  a  God,  a  devil,  Heaven  and  hell : 
and  after  that  I  concluded  my  difcourfe,  which  was  from  two  or  three  in  the  afternoon 
till  nine  at  night,  with  very  little  intermiffion. 

Mr.  Q)x.  What  time  did  the  family  dine  that  day  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  About  four  o'clock. 

Mr.  Cox.    Did  you  dine  with  them  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  believe  that  day  I  might  eat  a  bit    I  am  not  fure.    I  told  him  my 
reafon  of  having  fo  long  a  difcourfe,  and  being  fo  plain  with  him,  was  to  convince  him 
of  the  difference  there  was  between  him  and  me ;  and  that  he  might  be  affured  it  was 
impoffible  I  fhould  comply,  and  that  I  would  not  flay  upon  any  account  whatever,  and 
therefore  begged  he  would  let  me  go  home.    After  fuppsr  they  all  went  out  of  the 
room;  that  is,  Dr.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  went  out, 
and  left  him  and  me  alone.    Then  he  began  to  fhew  indecencies  :  he  firfl  pulled  me 
into  his  lap.    This  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  and  wanted  to  put  his 
hand  in  my  t  ofom,  which  I  would  not  let  him,  and  got  out  of  his  arms.    Then  I  was 
fet  down  in  the  other  chair,  he  began  to  open  his  breeches  again,  andflrove  to  pull  my 
hand  to  him.    I  ftruggled  and  got  away,  and  got  up  ;  then  he  preffed  me  to  one  corner 
of  the  room,  and  there  preffed  me  up  againft  thewainfcot,  as  if  he  would  prefs  me  to 
death.    I  ftruggled  and  got  from  him  ;  then  he  got  me  down  in  an  elbow  chair  •,  he 
opened  his  breeches,  and  flrove  to  pull  my  petticoats  up.    I  ftruggled,  and  cryed 
out  all  I  could,  and  begged  and  pleaded  with  him  that  he  would  take  my  life,  for  I 
would  never  yield  the  other  to  any  one,  but  upon  honourable  terms,  which  was  marriage. 
He  then  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  awhile,  and  then  fet  me  down,  and  ferved 
me  in  the  fame  manner,  but  did  not  compleat  his  bafe  purpofe  at  that  time.    This,  I 
believe,  was  near  two  hours.    I  ftruggled  and  cried  all  I  could.    Then  he  called  in 
Mrs.  Harvey,  and  faid  we  muft  go  up  to  bed  ;  and  he  faid  he  would  lead  me  up  flairs, 
whicli  terrified  me  greatly.    I  did  not  know  what  I  fliould  do  with  myfelf,  leaft  he 
fhould  fling  me  upon  the  bed  when  he  got  me  up  flairs.    Mrs.  Harvey  made  an  ex- 
cufe  :  flie  laid  flie  had  forgot  fomething,  and  muft  go  down  again.    I  was  afraid  they 
had  juggled  it  between  them,  and  begged  and  pleaded  he  would  not  meddle  with  me. 
He  began  as  before  to  open  his  breeches,  ant  flrove  to  pull  up  my  petticoats.  Soon 

after 
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after  Mrs.  Harvey  came  into  the  room  again,  and  he  told  mc,  if  I  did  not  undrefs  my- 
felf  that  night,  and  go  into  bed,  he  would  force  me  to  go  into  bed  with  him.  He 


went 


away  \  and  I  went  to  bed  with  Mrs.  Harvey.  This  was  on  Sunday  nicrht.  All  this 
night  I  had  no  reft  :  I  did  not  go  to  deep  any  part  of  the  night,  as  I  know  of.  I  (tarred 
up  and  cryed,  O,  he  is  coming!  he  is  coming!  with  that  I  again  pleaded  with  Mr* 
Harvey,  to  perfuade  him  to  let  me  go  home.  I  met  with  no  fuccefs,  as  Ihcwasiuft  as 
relentlefs  as  ever.  This  was  on  Monday  morning.  When  I  came  down  ftairs  I  was  in 
the  fame  manner.  I  went  on  crying  as  ufual,  p:  aying  that  I  might  go  home,  or  fee  my 
friends. 

Mr.  Cox.  Will  you  take  upon  you  to  fay  you  was  crying  all  this  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  ceafed  very  little  indeed,  by  and  by  he  came  to  me  and  faid,  if  I 
would  go  and  have  my  face  warned,  and  another  cap  on,  and  clean  things,  and'  leave 
crying,  I  mould  fee  my  father  •,  but  if  I  would  not  I  mould  never  fee  him  •,  for  what 
could  my  father  think  to  fee  me  in  that  dirty  condition,  and  my  eyes  fo  bad  with  crying! 
I  had  had  no  change  of  linen.  I  went  up  ftairs  with  that  view.  He  faid,  if  I  would  go 
up  he  would  fendiormy  father,  and  Ilhouldfee  him.  He  then  faid,  now  you  (hall  lie 
ycrur  father  to  day.    I  had  put  on  fome  linen,  with  my  own  gown  and  petticoats. 

Court.  Who  furniflied  you  with  the  linen  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Mrs.  Griffinburgh  brought  it.  Then  he  faid  I  mould  fee  my  father,  I 
mould  go  and  take  an  airing  in  the  coach,  and  that  would  divert  me  a  Jctifc  I  told  him 
that  would  benopleafure  to  me.  •  If  he  would  carry  me  to  fee  my  father,  that  would  be 
a  pleafure  to  me.  With  that  he  faid  I  mould  go  and  take  an  airing,  and  fee  my  father 
when  I  came  back.  Soon  after  this  they  brought  word  the  coach  was  ready,  and  that  I 
muft  go.    He  led  me  down  ftairs,  into  the  coach.    It  was  in  the  yard  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  the  gate  fliut  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  don't  know.  He  handed  me  into  the  coach  him felf.  He  then  got 
in  :  Mrs.  Harvey  and  he  lat  on  one  fide,  and  Dr.  Griffinburg  and  his  wife  fat  on  the 
other  fide-  He  bade  Mrs.  Harvey  fit  forward,  againft  the  door.  I  fat  between  my  Lord 
and  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Cox.  Had  any  body  hold  of  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  don't  know  exactly.  They  drove  out  of  the  gate  with  fuch  violence, 
that  they  tore  off  part  of  the  gate  by  that  means. 

Mr.  Co x.  Perhaps  this  occafioned  the  coach  to  flop  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  It  did  not  caufe  the  leaft  ftoppage.  They  went  through  the  ftreets  over 
Weftminfter-bridge.  They  had  like  to  have  been  overturned,  they  went  with  Rich 
violence.  They  had  like  to  have  been  overturned  within  three  or  four  doors  of  the 
houfe.  As  near  as  I  can  recolledl,  this  was  about  two  o'clock.  Wlien  we  came  to 
Weftminfter-bridge,  or  before,  I  can't  juftly  fay,  I  faid,  I  hoped  he  was  not  going  to 
carry  me  far,  that  he  was  not  going  abroad.  He  faid  No,  he  was  only  taking  an  airing  to 
divert  me,  and  that  he  mould  come  back  again  to  dinner.  When  we  came  fome  way 
farther,  and  I  faw  the  four  and  five  mile  ftones,  I  faid  I  hoped  he  was  not  going  to 
carry  me  abroad.  He  faid,  yes,  to  be  fin  e,  he  Avas  going  to  carry  me  to  Spain,  to  fee 
the  Spaniards.  We  put  on.  I  afked  him  again,  and  he  faid  the  fame.  When  we  got 
to  Epfom,  he  faid,  now  we  are  come  to  Spain,  and  thefe  are  the  Spaniards.  There 
were  two  or  three  men  in  the  ftreets. 

Mr.  Cox.  How  came  you  to  know  it  was  Epfom  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  faw  the  poft  to  direct,  to  Epfom.  When  they  came  to  Epfom  rJicy 
began  to  talk  about  the  country  houfe.  Then  I  began  to  think  we  were  going  there. 
When  we  came  to  the  houfe  they  afked  me  how  I  liked  it.  I  told  them  that  was  a  worfc 
prifon  than  the  other,  and  hoped  they  were  not  come  to  ftay  there,  for  I  could  not 
bear  it. 

Court.  Who  afked  you  how  you  liked  it  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  cannot  fay  •,  it  was  when  we  got  out  of  the  coach. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  handed  you  out  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  I  can't  recoiled. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  go  into  the  houfe  immediately  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  did. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  parted  ?  ,  . 

5  Woodcock.  They  went  to  dinner  foon  after  we  were  in.    It  was  about  four  o  clocK. 
Mr  Cox,  At  that  time  did  the  fame  people  appear  to  you,  or  other  people 

6  Woodcock.  In  the  country  there  were  two  men  fervants  waited  at  table.  I  did  eat 
a  very  little  bit. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  any  thing  pafs  at  dinner  Woodcock. 

fa 
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S.  Woodcock.  Nothing,  that  I  can  recoiled,  particularly.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Grif- 
finburg, Dr.  Griffinburg,  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  went  out  of  the  room,  He  then  took 
me  up  behind  the  window-curtain,  and  began  to  fhew  the  fame  indecencies  as  before. 
I  pleaded  much  with  him,  and  ftruggled  all  I  could,  and  begged  and  prayed  that  he  would 
take  my  life  away,  I  told  him  I  would  give  that  up  freely,  but  never  would  the  other. 
"With  that,  he  faid  it  muft  be  fo  that  night,  whether  I  would  or  no.  Then  they  came 
in  again.  They  took  me  out  of  that  room  into  fome  other  rooms,  to  fee  the  houfe.  I 
told  them  I  thought  it  was  the  worft  fight  I  ever  law.  They  then  told  me  it  mud  be  fo 
that  night :  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mrs.  Griffinburg  toid  me  fo. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  they  explain  particulars  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No.  I  was  in  great  diftrefs,  and  cried  very  much.  After  this  they 
came  in  again,  and  I  drank  tea  with  them.  Nothing  particular  paffed  at  tea.  After 
tea  they  went  up  ftairs  again.  Lord  Baltimore  faid,  they  muft  do  fomething  to  divert 
themfelves ;  that  they  would  play  at  blindman's  buff,  and  I  fhould  play  with  them.  I 
faid  I  could  not  play  at  blindman's  buff,  I  would  do  no  fuch  thing.  He  faid  I  fhould 
not  always  fit  in  that  manner.  I  was  crying,  and  he  fwang  me  round  the  roomr  and 
laid  I  fhould  play  with  them.  One  of  the  women  was  blinded,  and  one  of  them  pre- 
tended fhe  had  catched  me  •,  with  that  I  faid  pofitively  I  would  not  be  blinded,  I  fat 
down  and  cried  again.  As  foon  as  he  faw  that,  he  came  and  fat  down  by  me,  and  ftrove 
to  make  me  look  at  him.  Nothing  would  make  me  forget  my  trouble.  I  flill  kept 
crying,  and  pleading  with  God,  that  he  would  take  me  out  of  time  into  eternity. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  fpeak  loud  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  don't  know  whether  they  heard  me  or  no.  After  this  they  went  to 
flipper,  but  before  they  went  to  fupper  the  two  women  and  he  himfelf  all  joined  together 
and  faid,  I  might  as  well  do  it  quietly,  for  it  muft  be  fo  that  night.  This  was  fome- 
time  before  fupper. 

Mr.  Co x.  Did  any  thing  particular  pafs  at  fupper  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No.  I  eat  a  little  bit,  but  drank  nothing,  for  fear  they  had  put  fome- 
thing in  it.  After  fupper  he  ordered  them  to  go  to  bed  ;  with  that  they  led  me  out  of 
the  room.  I  was  crying.  They  led  me  into  the  bedchamber.  The  two  women  began 
to  undrefs  me. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  oppofe  their  undrefiing  of  you  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  I  was  in  fuch  a  tremble  and  fright,  that  I  had  no  ftrength  left  •,  therefore 
I  was  not  able  to  refift  them,  but  cryed,  and  begged,  and  pleaded,  that  God  would 
take  away  my  life,  and  preferve  me  from  that  wicked  creature.  Dr.  Griffinburg  faid 
(he  was  by  then,  I  did  not  know  it  till  he  fpoke)  he  faid,  O,  my  dear  Mifs  Sally,  don't 
cry  fo,  don't  take  on  fo,  it  will  be  all  well  by  and  by.  Mrs.  Harvey  faid  fhe  never  faw 
any  one  make  fuch  a  piece  of  work  in  her  life  :  if  I  was  going  to  be  killed  I  could  not 
do  more.  I  told  her  I  had  much  rather  be  killed.  I  cryed  and  took  on  in  a  very  mock- 
ing manner,  and  pleaded  much  with  God  to  take  me  out  of  time  into  eternity.  Then 
they  led  me  out  of  that  room  into  the  next,  and  fet  me  down  in  the  elbow  chair. 

Mr.  Cox.  Were  your  cloaths  pulled  off  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  My  cap  was  pulled  off,  but  the  reft  were  only  unpinned,  and  fuch  like; 
with  that  they  fet  me  down  and  pulled  all  the  reft  of  my  things  off,  and  put  me  into  the 
bed.    When  the  curtains  were  open  I  faw  that  Lord  Baltimore  was  in  bed. 

Mr.  Cox.  When  you  faw  that,  you  fay  you  was  fo  terrified,  and  in  fuch  a  fright,  that 
you  was  not  able  to  make  refiftance.    Did  you  go  into  the  bed  with  your  own  accord  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  they  had  forced  me  a-top  of  the  bed  :  they  drew  the  curtains,  and 
tucked  me  up,  and  went  away,  as  I  believe. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  happened  after  this  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  turned  upon  me  with  all  the  force  he  could,  and  forced  himfelf  be- 
tween me,  and  faid  he  would  get  into  me  :  with  that  he  lay  upon  me  all  the  weight  he 
could,  and  ftrove  to  pufh  himfelf  into  me  with  all  his  might ;  and  I  cried  and  ftruggled 
all  I  could,  but  he  held  my  mouth  together  with  his  fingers,  that  1  might  not  cry  •,  and  ftrove 
to  lie  over  me,  fo  much  as  to  fmother  me.  When  he  had  been  fometime  in  me,  I  felt 
fomething  come  from  him  ;  and  then  he  turned  off  from  me  as  he  came  on,  and  left  me 
to  live  or  die  as  I  could.  He  faid  nothing  to  me  all  night.  I  laid  in  fuch  a  fright  and 
fich  a  tremble,  for  fear  he  fhould  come  to  me  again,  I  fweat  that  the  drops  ran  off  from 
me.  In  the  morning  he  turned  upon  me  in  the  fame  manner,  and  ufed  me  in  the  fame 
manner.  I  cried  out  as  I  had  done  before,  and  made  all  the  ftruggle  I  could.  He  faid 
he  never  heard  fuch  a  noile  in  his  life  ;  I  fhould  raife  the  whole  houfe.  After  this  he 
a  ked  me  if  1  wanted  the  pot  ?  I  faid  yes.    I  got  out  of  bed,  I  don't  know  how,  and 

there 
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there  came  a  great  quantity  of  blood  from  me.  I  ftrove  to  get  on  my  things,  and  to 
get  away,  I  was  fo  afraid  for  fear  he  mould  pull  me  in  again,  that  I  got  a  few  of  my 
things  on  in  a  loofe  manner  ;  and  he  faid  I  could  not  get~out,  but  mult  ftay  till  he  let 
me  out. 

Mr.  Cox.  Before  we  afk  you  any  other  queftions,  was  you  at  either  of  thefe  times  at  all 
confenting  to  what  he  did  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  not  in  the  leaft,  I  made  all  the  ftrugglc  both  times  that  I  could. 
Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  cry  out  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  did. 

Mr.  Cox.  When  you  was  let  out  of  the  bedchamber,  into  what  room  did  you  go  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Into  the  next  room,  where  Mrs.  Harvey  was.  I  was  not  dreft.  I  fat 
down  and  cryed.  Mrs.  Harvey  got  up.  I  began  to  tell  her  of  the  ufage  I  had  had, 
but  not  particulars.  She  faid,  yes,  you  made  noife  enough,  I  heard  you.  I  faid,  well 
I  might.  She  faid,  you  will  like  it  well  enough  by  and  by.  I  told  her  no,  I  lhould 
ever  hate  every  thing  of  the  kind  ;  if  that  was  to  be  my  life,  it  would  be  a  burthen  indeed; 
but  I  hoped  I  mould  not  live  long.  Finding  (he  anfwered  me  in  a  rough  manner,  I 
thought  with  myfelf,  that  I  had  loft  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  me,  but  my  life,  how 
mould  I  do  to  fave  that?  With  this  I  reiblved,  to  alter  my  carriage,  and  do  every 
thing  they  defired  that  was  immaterial,  for  thefe  three  reafons — That  I  might  not  be 
ufed  ill  •, — that  I  might  not  befent  abroad  ; — and  that  I  might  have  fome  opportunity  of 
returning  to  London  again,  which  was  the  only  hope  I  had.  By  (landing  at  the  windows 
I  thought  that  fome  time  or  other  I  might  lee  my  friends.  With  this  I  refolved  to  alter 
my  carriage,  as  much  as  polTible,  and  do  every  thing  they  defired  that  was  immaterial. 

Mr.  Cox.  Then  you  declare  this  was  a  refolution  took  at  that  time,  and  for  thefe 
reafons  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  am  pofitive  of  it  as  I  ftand  here,  taken  at  that  time  indeed. 
Mr.  Cox.  Not  at  any  fubfequent  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No;  this  was  before  I  had  come  out  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  room. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  do  you  mean  by  immaterial  things  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  Any  things  that  were  innocent.  As  to  diverfions,  I  was  bred  up  not  to 
take  any,  and  therefore  was  refolved  not  to  comply  with  playing  at  cards,  or  dancing, 
ormufic,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

Court.  Do  you  mean  by  immaterial,  any  thing  you  did  not  think  finful? 

S.  Woodcock.  That  was  my  meaning. 

Mr.  Cox.  It  will  be  proper  to  afk  you  if  you  are  not  brought  up  in  a  particular  feci:, 
and  under  what  denomination  are  you  and  your  father. 

£.  Woodcock.  We  go  under  the  denomination  of  DilTenters,  Independants. 
Mr.  Cox.  I  believe  you  pay  a  deference  to  more  days  than  one  in  a  week. 
5.  Woodcock.    No,  only  the  Sabbath,  the  Sunday. 
Mr.  Cox.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  a  very  particular  way,  I  believe  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  was. 

Mr.  Cox.  Are  you  taught  to  think  it  a  crime  to  dance  er  play  at  cards  f 
&  Woodcock.  I  am,  and  that  from  the  word  of  God. 

Mr.  Cox.  Having  faid  this,  inform  my  Lord  and  the  Court  what  palled  the  reit  o* 

^Woodcock.  When  I  came  down  flairs,  Lord  Baltimore  fat  at  breakfaft;  I  forget 
whether  Dr.  Grifiinburg  was  there  or  no. 

Mr.  Cox.  Were  the  women  there  ?  -  . 

5  Woodcock.  One  of  them  was,  the  other  came  afterwards.  I  took  no  nonce,  nor  he 
neither,  no  farther  than  this ;  mv  Lord  faid  I  was  not  well,  and  I  muft  take  a  powder 
SSL  was  before  breakfaft,  before  I  had  eat  any)  While  we  were  ^  break  aft  he  fa.d 
to  Mrs.  Harvey,  Mifs  wants  fomething,  does  me  not?  She  faid,  yes,  Si  r,  ihe  wants 
fome  clean  linen  He  faid,  you  (hall  go  to  Epfom  and  buy  Mils  lome  muflin  for  aprons, 
and  thint  and  (he  frail  work,  and  that  will  divert  her  mind  from  fitting  and  thrnkmg. 
While  Mr  .  Harvey  was  gone  he  faid  I  mould  go  and  take  an  airing  m  a  boat.  Tim 
was  Tuefday  morning,  f  told  him  I  had  never  been  upon  water,  and  lu  was  afraid,  I 
had  never  been  upon°the  water,  but  only  crofted  our  little  river  at  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  go  ? 

i>.  Woodcock.  I  did. 

fmloTllL  out  of  the  houfe.    He  faid  I  muft  run,  for  fear  I  ft.ould  get  coVl. 
I  did  wten i  came  to  the  canal,  I  was  all  in  a  tremble  and  did  not  k»o«  »»  » 
for  I  was  frard.    When  I  came  in,  the  bottom  of  the  boat  was  very  full  o  ™« t 
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I  thought  that  was  a  very  unfit  place.  I  thought  it  would  have  killed  me,  but  I  thought 
I  was  as  willing  to  die  as  live,  therefore  I  would  go.  When  I  was  upon  the  water,  he 
laid  it  would  fit  me  for  going  abroad  :  this  increafed  my  fears  that  I  had  had  before.  Then, 
if  I  remember  right,  Mrs.  Griffinburg  faid  we  will  take  a  walk  in  the  Park.  I  then  faid, 
if  we  did,  I  mould  be  glad  to  go  to  fuch  a  place,  becaufe  I  fancied  there  was  a  foot-path 
and  a  gate  that  way  to  go  out  of  the  Park,  becaufe  the  way  they  brought  me  had  no 
foot-path  near  it ;  therefore  I  thought,  if  I  could  any  ways  efcape,  I  could  not  go  that 
way,  fo  wanted  to  fee  if  this  other  gate  would  lead  me  out  •,  but  whether  (he  came  at 
my  thoughts  or  not  I  cannot  tell,  but  we  did  not  go  a  fixth  part  of  the  way,  I  believe. 
Then  we  came  in  again,  and  Mrs.  Harvey,  fome  time  after  this,  came  home,  and  brought 
a  hat,  and  fome  white  ribbons  to  put  on  the  hat,  and  fome  pink  ribbon,  which  fhe  faid 
fhe  had  bought  for  a  night  ribbon.  With  that  Lord  Baltimore  faid  he  liked  th^  pink 
ribbon  belt  upon  the  hat.  With  that  I  faid  if  he  liked  that  beft  I  would  put  it  on,  for  the 
the  fame  reafon  as  before,  that  I  faid  I  would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  that  was  imma- 
terial ;  fo  I  put  on  the  pink  ribbon.  When  we  went  up  flairs  again,  me  faid  fhe  would 
have  the  white  ribbons  tied  up  for  favors  for  a  wedding.  I  faid,  I  mould  not  think  of  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  wedding,  indeed.  She  infilled  upon  it.  She  made  up  one  for  herfelf,  and 
made  another  and  fixed  it  to  my  breaft,  but  whether  fhe  pinned  it  I  do  not  know.  Then 
we  came  down  again,  and  fhe  faid  to  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  how  fine  we  were,  and  that  fhe 
mould  have  one  too;  therefore  when  I  came  back  they  made  me  tie  up  one  for  her.  At 
night  he  brought  me  the  Spectator  to  read,  which,  when  I  had  found  lbmething  ferious 
in  it,  he  came  and  took  it  away,  and  gave  me  fome  of  Doctor  Swift's  works,  which  was 
very  foolifh  and  abfurd,  that  I  would  not  read  it:  I  faid  it  was  nonfenfe  and  fluff.  That 
was  all  I  remember  that  night.  He  did  not  defire  me  to  go  to  bed  to  him  that  night.  I 
went  to  bed  to  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  believe  you  made  no  application  to  Mrs.  Harvey  after  this  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No  ;  as  they  would  not  let  me  go  before,  I  knew  they  would  not  let  me 
go  after.  There  was  another  circumflance  which  I  believe  I  forgot,  that  was  this :  He 
(Lord  Baltimore)  faid  one  day  (I  believe  on  Friday)  that  if  he  was  to  be  fo  foolifnas  to 
let  me  go  according  to  my  foolifh  defire,  did  I  think  my  friends  would  take  me  in  ?  I 
told  him  yes,  I  knew  my  friends  knew  me  very  well,  and  would  take  me  in;  but  if 
they  would  not,  that  mould  be  no  excufe  to  him,  for  I  would  beg  my  bread  from  door 
to  door  rather  than  flay  there.  He  faid  I  fhould  go  and  expofe  him  finely  indeed.  I  told 
him  if  he  would  let  me  go  then  I  would  not.  He  afked  me,  If  I  would  promife  him  ?  I 
laid  I  would.  He  afked  me,  if  I  would  take  an  oath  ?  I  faid  I  would,  upon  the  Bible, 
and  I  would  keep  it.  For  this  reafon  I  did  not  importune  Mrs.  Harvey,  becaufe  I  knew 
fhs  would  not  let  me  go  ;  for  as  I  knew  he  was  afraid  I  mould  expofe  him  before,  I 
knew  he  might  be  afraid  I  fhould  expofe  him  now.  Afterwards,  I  only  importuned  every 
day  that  I  might  go  to  London  again  to  fee  my  friends.  I  importuned  Dr.  Griffinburg, 
and  all  of  them,  as  they  were  prefent. 

Mr.  Cox.  Now  you  come  to  Wednefday  morning. 

S.  Woodcock.  We  took  an  airing  again  in  the  clofe  boat  on  the  water  in  the  evening 
of  that  day.  Jufl  at  tea  time  there  came  in  two  gentlemen  and  a  lady  that  he  had  fent 
for  from  London,  as  I  underflood.  After  they  had  drank  tea,  he  called  for  a  fheet, 
which  iurprized  me  a  good  deal,  and  was  I  afraid  they  were  going  to  play  at  fome  mif- 
chief,  but  I  found  fome  time  after  that  they  were  going  to  act  the  magic  lanthorn.  While 
they  were  acting  the  magic  lanthorn,  they  hung  up  feveral  fheets  acrofs  the  room,  and 
fo  went  and  danced  behind  it. 

Court.  That  is  a  thing  rather  they  call  the  Italian  fhade. 

6'.  Woodcock.  But  while  they  were  acting  this,  the  lady  that  came  down  from  Lon- 
don faid,  that  is  Lord  Baltimore  that  is  acting  the  old  man.  There  was  a  perfon  acting 
the  part  of  an  old  man.  With  that  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  name,  for  I  had  never  heard 
it  before ;  and  thought  if  I  could  now  get  to  London  and  get  a  pen  and  ink,  I  would 
write  a  letter  and  throw  it  out  of  the  window. 

Mr.  Cox.  Till  that  time  you  did  not  know  the  perfon  that  had  done  you  this  mifchief 
was  Lord  Baltimore  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not.  Next  morning,  which  was  Thurfday,  I  intreated  Dr. 
Griffinburg  that  he  would  afk  my  Lord  to  let  us  go  to  London  again.  He  faid  he 
would.  He  went,  and  came  fome  time  after  to  me,  and  told  me  we  were  to  go  home 
that  day  ;  but  I  wasnotfatisfied  till  I  faw  the  coach  that  we  were  to  go  to  London  in.  That 
day,  the  women  went  out  into  the  park,  and  wanted  to  run,  anddefired  me  to  run, 
along  with  them,  which  I  did  a  little  way  ;  but  I  ftrove  to  drep  them,  which  they  did 
not  let  me,  but  came  up  with  me. 

Mr.  Cox. 
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Iff.  Cox.  What  happened  the  reft  of  that  day? 

$  Woodcock.  I  do  not  remember  any  chink  particular  till  I  came  to  London  after  din- 
r.  ;r,  about  four  or  five  o'clock.    I  fat  in  the  fame  fituation  in  the  coach  I  did  before. 
Mr.  Cox.  When  did  you  come  to  London  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  That  evening  •,  they  drove  much  as  they  did  before. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  happened  on  Thurfday  night  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Nothing  particular,  only  I  was  fearful  I  fhould  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
to  him,  and  was  very  much  tertified.  We  went  up  the  back  way  into  the  fame  room 
we  was  at  firft  ■,  then  Mrs.  Harvey  laid  I  muft  go  to  bed  to  Lord  Baltimore.  I  did  I 
would  not  do  any  fuch  thing.  She  laid  I  muft  go,  to  be  fure;  had  not  I  been  before,  ? 
I  faid  I  would  do  no  fuch  thing.  I  then  made  another  excufe  applicable  to  my  fex,  and 
defired  that  (he  would  go  and  beg  me  off,  but  fhe  would  not  go,  therefore  I  went  my- 
felf,  rather  than  go  to  bed.  I  went  to  him  and  told  him,  and  he  gave  me  leave  to  go  to 
bed  elfewhere.    I  lay  that  night  along  with  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  next  day  was  Friday,  what  pafied  then  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  1  was  very  dull,  as  ufual.  I  don't  know  whether  I  cried  or  no,  but  was 
very  dull.  By  and  by,  towards  noon,  I  believe,  he  faid  he  would  introduce  me  to  the 
other  part  of  the  family  •,  and  then  he  told  me,  if  I  would  be  quiet  a  few  days  longer, 
and  make  myfelf  fatisfied  and  eafy,  and  not  tell  any  of  the  family  what  had  paffed  be- 
tween him  and  me,  I  fhould  fee  my  father,  and  if  I  iiked  to  live  with  my  father  beft,  we 
fhould  have  a  houfe  and  live  together.  He  had  put  fome  money  into  my  hand,  and 
told  me,  after  I  had  feen  my  father  I  Ihould  go  where  I  pleafed,  do  as  I  liked,  lay  out  the 
money  as  I  chofe,  and  if  I  liked  to  go  to  meeting  1  fhould  go.  He  ordered  my  hat  and 
cloak  to  be  brought  down,  and  then  he  went  in  and  fetched  a  woman  which  they  call 
Madam  Saunier,  or  fome- fuch  name,  and  told  her  that  there  was  a  lady  come  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  young  ladies.  He  told  her  I  was  a  very  religious  lady,  and  fomethirg 
of  that  kind;    She  faid  fhe  would  take  care  of  me. 

Court.  Who  is  that  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  She  is  governefs  to  the  young  ladies.  Then  he  introduced  me  into  the 
family,  and  told  them  I  was  recommended  by  my  father  as  a  companion  to  the  young 
ladies,  and  then  he  went  out.  This  was  a  part  of  the  houfe  I  had  not  been  in,  except 
the  firft  night,  when  I  believe  they  fhewed  it  me. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  had  a  fair  opportunity  now  of  telling  Madam  Saunier  of  the  injury 
you  had  received. 

S.  Woodcock.  He  had  laid  the  ftri&efl:  injunctions  upon  me;  and  I  thought  as  they 
were  his  fervants  they  would  be  as  the  rett  had  been-,  therefore  1  thought  it  was  belt 
to  keep  it  to  myfelf. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  pafied  in  the  whale  of  that  day  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Nothing  particular. 

Mr.  Ccx.  Was  you  with  the  ladies  in  the  afcernoon  of  that  day  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  was. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  mv  Lord  with  them  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No';  he  only  came  in  at  meals.    I  faw  nothing  more  of  Mrs.  Harvey  ; 
Mrs.  GrirBnburg  only  came  in  then,  and  brought  the  victuals. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  happened  that  evening? 

S  Woodcock.  Nothing  particular;  only  after  he  went  up-ftairs  to  bed,  he  lent  Mrs. 
Grlfiinburcr  t0  fetch  me  in.  As  foon  as  I  went  into  the  room  1  burfl  into  tears.  This  was 
on  Friday  night.  He  was  in  bed.  She  went  into  the  room,  but  did  not  ftay.  He  afked  me 
to  come  to  bed :  I  told  him  no,  I  would  not.  He  affured  me  if  1  would  come  to  bed  hr  wo  Id 
not  meddle  with  me,  he  would  only  lie  by  my  fide.    I  told  him  I  would  not  over  and 


over  •  at  laft  he  inlifted  upon  it  that  I  Ihould  come  ;  and  knowing  they  would  ufe  force 
I  did  not  do  it,  I  went  into  bed.  As  foon  as  1  had  got  into  bed  he  jumped  out  of 
bed  and  fetched  the  candle;  and  when  he  had  done  fo,  he  ftrove  to  tcaj.UpmyA»ft 
to  fee  my  nakednels ;  I  ftruggled  with  all  my  might,  and  would  not  let  him  get  a 
full  Lto:  I  cried  out,  and  ftruggled  all  I  could.  With  that  he  expo  led  h.mlelt  in 
h  fan  e  manner,  and  wanted  me  to  look  at  him;  but  I  would  not.  After  that  he 
Went :  and !Tt  the  candle  down  again,  and  then  he  came  and  ftrove  to  do  the  lame 
things  again.  _ 

NT  Zt«  T  M  -gird  aU  I  could  again*  ir.    He  cou.d  «*  do 
J  -t  lTended,  b'y  Son  of  my  to  Aba  He  did  not  meddle  w.thmeany  more 
on  -  Ml  «  mv    >„d  t„  him  j  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  ,mpoir,bl,  that  any  ct.-a  u  e 
2  C  P  aL  in  foch  'vile  abominations  :  there  was  nothtng  more  partrcolar  h 
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night,  that  I  know  of.  Cn  Saturday  morning  he  got  up,  and  fent  Mrs.  Griffinburg  in 
to  take  me  up.  When  (he  came  in  I  was  very  ill:  (he  defired  I  would  not  ftay  to 
drefs  myfelf  there,  but  faid  I  muft  go  into  another  room,  and  had  me  into  another 
room  which  I  had  not  feen  before,  where  there  was  a  bed.  When  I  was  got  there,  fhe 
feeing  the  condition  I  was  in,  afked  me  if  I  would  go  to  bed  again  :  I  told  her  no  but 
finding  I  could  not  ftand  it,  I  told  her  yes,  I  would.  I  went  to  bed,  and  laid  about 
two  hours  •,  but  they  came  fo  often  to  me,  that  I  could  not  get  any  deep.  They  came 
and  took  me  up  :  they  fent  the  maid  in  to  drefs  me. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  is  fhe  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  do  not  know  her  name. 

Mr.  Cox  Had  you  any  converfation  with  the  maid  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No.  Then  there  came  a  woman  to  take  meafure  of  me  for  a  gown. 
Juft  after  that  Mrs.  Griffinburg  came  in,  and  faid  my  Lord  wanted  me  in  his  room. 
I  went  in.  He  afked  me  what  I  would  have  for  a  gown  ?  I  faid  I  don't  care  any  thing 
about  it ;  I  would  as  lief  wear  what  I  have.  He  faid,  would  I  have  blue  ?  I  told 
him  it  might  be  blue  if  it  would,  I  did  not  care.  He  faw  fome  bruifes  upon  my  hand, 
as  he  flood  at  the  window,  upon  my  hand  and  arm  both,  and  afked  how  they  came ; 
I  told  him  he  did  it  the  firft  night,  and  that  he  had  made  it  worfe  again. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  that  true  ? 

S.  Woo  .  cock.  It  was  ftriclly  true.  I  went  into  that  room  where  I  was  at  firft,  and 
they  brught  me  up  fome  gauzes  and  petticoats,  and  faid  I  muft  chufe  fome  ;  but  he 
had  fixed  upon  the  colour  of  the  petticoat  himfelf ;  and  as  for  the  gauzes,  I  told  her 
I  did  not  care,  fhe  might  take  which  fhe  pleafed.    I  took  the  petticoat. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  any  thing  elfe  pais  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  She  faid,  as  I  was  a  milliner,  I  could  make  the  caps  myfelf.  My  Lord 
faid  the  petticoat  fhould  be  a  light  one,  and  that  was  light. 
Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  hear  my  Lord  fay  lb? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  think  I  did,  but  am  not  fure.  I  faid  I  was  fo  ill  I  could  not  work 
there.  She  defired  I  would  tell  her  what  I  wanted  more;  I  fet  down  fomething 
about  wires,  but  I  don't  know  what.  The  maid  left  the  pen  and  ink,  but  came  back  again 
in  a  minute.  I  afked  her  if  fhe  could  not  leave  it,  becaufe  I  wanted  it :  fhe  faid  no, 
lhe  could  not,  fhe  would  bring  it  again. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  did  you  want  it  for  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  To  write  to  my  father,  and  fling  it  out  of  the  window. 
Mr.  Cox.  Did  fhe  bring  you  the  pens  and  ink  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No.  Mrs.  Griffinburg  defired  I  would  take  the  work  and  work  with 
the  ladies.  I  took  an  apron  and  ruffles  to  make-,  and  there  was  a  lady  to  drink  tea 
that  day,  after  tea,  Lord  Baltimore  faid,  he  thought  the  ladies  fhould  go  to  cards. 
The  eldeft  Mifs  entreated  me  very  much  to  play,  but  I  refufed,  and  faid  I  could  not :  I 
did  not  chufe  it.  As  foon  as  they  had  got  to  play,  1  retired  to  the  next  room  •,  Mrs. 
Griffinburg  came  unto  me,  and  told  me  fhe  wanted  me  to  fee  the  apartment  fhe  had 
been  preparing  for  me,  for  that  I  could  not  have  that  room  I  was  in  in  the  morning ; 
therefore  fhe  carried  me  up  into  a  ftone  garret ;  it  feemed  to  be  all  ftone  •,  it  was  very 
cold,  and  ftruck  like  a  well,  and  was  among  all  the  fervants,  that  I  was  very  much 
frightened  and  uneafy  about  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  there  a  window. 

S.  Woodcock.  There  was  a  window  cut  out  of  the  leading  ;  I  could  fee  nothing  but  a 
bit  of  the  leading  of  the  houfe,  which  looked  out  upon  the  gutter,  and  a  bit  of  a  fky- 
light.  I  was  very  much  frightened  and  uneafy,  and  thought  it  very  odd  I  could  not 
have  a  better  room  in  fuch  a  houfe  as  that.  I  was  afraid  that  now  he  had  done  with 
me  himfelf,  that  he  did  intend  I  fhould  be  expofed  to  any  body  that  he  might  fend. 
Upon  that  I  told  Mrs.  Griffinburg  that  I  durft  not  lie  there-,  fhe,  upon  that,  faid,  to 
oblige  me,  fhe  would  bring  up  a  little  bed,  and  lie  there  a  night  or  two.  Then  I  came 
down  ftairs  again  to  fupper. 

Mr.  Cox.  With  whom  did  you  fup  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  With  the  Lady  that  came  to  fee  him,  Doctor  Griffinburg,  Madam 
Saunier,  and  the  Governefs,  the  two  Miffes,  and  Lord  Baltimore  but  I  neither  eat 
nor  drank.  On  Sunday  I  kept  up  in  the  garret,  and  they  came  often  and  diflurbed 
me,  that  I  could  have  no  reft  any  where.  I  came  down  ftairs  to  breakfaft,  and  then  went 
up  again,  and  came  down  again  to  dinner ;  and  after  dinner  I  flood  up  at  the  window, 
and  as  I  was  ftanding  up  at  the  window,  (this  was  the  corner  window,  and  looked  to- 
ward Hampftead)  as  I  was  (landing,  I  thought  I  faw  Mr.  Davis,  the  perfon  to  whom 
I  was  engaged. 

Mr.  Cox. 
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Mr.  Cox.  Who  was  in  the  room  with  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Two  more  ladies  that  c  me  ro  dinner  that  day,  Madam  Saunier  and 

SSSTSf       ^     tW<?  ChUdTn'  tbe>'  flX  ™K  Ending  up  by  t     fi  I-- h  > 

whde  I  went  to  the  w.ndow  5  there  I  law  Mr.  Davies ;  and  when  ilhft  fL    „    I  was 

looked  up  1  thought  he  did  noi  kmw  me-,  but  he  went  behind  a  wall  towards  tie 

with  ^rT  °[hV?Ck?>  and  made  a  m0:i°n  Wfth  WS  h^d  for  ™  ^0  wr 

with  that  I  waved  my  hand  for  him  to  come  further,  but  he  did  not  understand  me' 

therefore,  when  I  went  to  , he  next  window,  at  fifft  fight  1  loft  him,  but  fecii*  him 
again,  I  waved  my  hand  tor  h.m  to  come  farther,  and  then  I  ran  into  the  next  "too* 
which  was  the  room  Lord  Baltimore  generally  fat  in  j  but  I  ran  in  kail  hazard,  With- 
out thinking  whether  he  was  there  or  no,  and  caMed  out  to  him  in  great  agony   I  can- 
not come  to  you  !  I  cannot  come  to  you  !  This  was  the  other  corner  room,  the  Weft 
lide  of  the  houfe  ;  I  croffed  the  room  the  bow-window  is  in,  to  go  to  that  room     I  >c 
faid,  Are  you  well  ?  Eut  I  prevented  h.m,  by  afking,  is  my  father  wefl  ?  1  It  laid  Yd 
he  is  well,  and  we  are  all  well ;  he  faid  then,  How  do  you  do  ?   i  hen  he  faid    \\  I  r  e 
is  Mrs.  Harvey  ?  I  faid  I  knew  nothing  of  her.    He  then  iaui,  i  all  well  ?  With  tha 
I  was  ready  to  drop:  I  faid,  G  od  bye,  and  fhut  down  the  window. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  was  the  reafon  of  that? 

S.  W vodcock.  I  feared  fome  of  the  women  would  come-,  and  before  I  could  got  out  of  the 
room  Lord  Baltimore  came  in.  I  was  fo  flurried  and  w.  s  all  in  a  tremble,  That  I  did  not 
ipeak  to  him  as  he  came  in,  nor  he  to  me.  After  this  I  entreated  the  [raid  to  get  me  a  pen, 
ink, and  paper,  and  bring  it  up  into  my  room,  meaning  the  r  arret, and  not  tell  any  bjdy  bf 
it,  becaufe  I  wanted  it  to  amufe  me.  I  lay  in  the  garret  "that  night,  and  next  morn  i  g 
fhe  brought  me  a  pen  and  ink.  I  began  to  write  immediately  to  my  father,  but  wa  o 
prevented  that  I  could  not  go  on  with  my  letter :  this  is  a  part  of  it  (produced)  I  did  nco 
throw  it  out  of  the  window  :  This  was  on  Monday  morning.  While  I  was  wri  ino- th  s 
letter,  Mrs.  Griffinburg  came,  and  faid  the  milliner  had  brought  me  lome  caps ;  I  faid  I 
did  not  care  to  come  down  ;  I  told  Mrs.  Gnffinburg  fhe  might  take  what  fhe  pleafed  -,  fhe 
laid,  I  mull:  go  down:  With  that,  I  went  to  the  milliner -,  fhe  had  brought  fome  caps  and 
cloaks  :  With  that,  I  took  one  that  I  thought  looked  the  decenteff,  and  that  was  all ; 
Mrs.  Grifrinburg  intreated  me  very  much  tofpeak  for  mere  things  ;  and  laid,  I  mult  have 
fome  aprons.  I  afked  the  woman  if  fhe  had  any  flowered  muflin  ;  fhe  faid  fhe  would 
bring  it  when  fhe  came  again-,  that  was  the  fubflanceof  what  paffed  then.  I  went  and 
I  had  my  breakfaft  with  the  family:  Then  I  went  up  into  my  garret  again,  and  Mr?. 
Griffinburg  came  after  me.  I  afked  where  my  Lord  was  ?  fhe  afked  if  I  wanted  him  ? 
I  told  her,  yes,  I  wanted  to  know  if  ever  he  intended  I  lhould  fee  my  friends  again  ;  fcr 
I  could  not  bear  to  live  fo.  She  defired  I  would  take  my  work  and  go  down  flairs  ; 
which  accordingly  I  did  :  And  foon  after  I  came  in,  Lord  Baltimore  came  in,  and  clapt 
me  upon  the  fhoulder,  as  I  fat  with  my  back  to  the  door;  and  told  me  he  was  coming  to 
tell  me  fomething  that  would  pleafe  me  very  much,  that  I  fhould  fee  my  father  that  day 
without  fail :  With  this,  to  be  fure  I  was  pleaftd,  and  went  up  flairs  w  ith  intent  to  pur; 
my  things  on.  Mrs.  Griffinburg  followed  me,  and  faid  my  father  was  fent  for  to  come  to 
her  houfe,  and  that  I  mud  make  hafte,  and  go  directly  ;  tor  he  would  be  there  before  I 
could  get  there  ;  fhe  helped  to  put  on  my  things ;  and  I  came  down  flairs  into  the  room 
next  the  Foundling  Holpital ;  there  was  a  lady  that  had  been  there  the  day  before.  Lord 
Baltimore  began  to  tell  her  what  a  religious  lady  I  was  -.  that  he  was  forry  for  many 
things  he  had  faid  to  me.  What  his  reafon  was  for  this  I  don't  know,  except  he  thought  I 
fhould  expofe  him  too  much.  Some  time  after  this,  he  led  me  into  another  roon. ;  and 
when  he  got  me  there,  he  faid,  I  now  was  going  to  fee  my  father  -,  that  he  was  fent  for,  and  I 
was  going  to  Mrs.  Griffinburg's  to  meet  Him.  He  told  me  I  mull  fa y  I  was  willing  to  flay  -, 
and  if  I  would  tell  my  father  I  was  fatisfied  and  eafy,  he  would  do  any  'hing  for  me  that 
I  defired  :  I  told  him  that  I  would,  but  I  mud  fee  my  father' alone :  He  faid,  then  he 
would  fpeak  to  him  fir  ft.    I  told  him,  he  might,  but  I  would  fpeak  to  him  alone. 

Mr.  Cox.  Explain  your  meaning. 

S.  Woodcock.  My  meaning  was  this,  Sir,  that  I  might  put  him  into  fome  way  of  get- 
ting me  away,  if  I  could  not  getaway  with  him  ;  then  he  laid,  I  fhould  take  the  little 
Mifs,  and  I  fhould  fay  to  my  father,  I  was  a  companion  of  that  ady  ;  to  that  I  only  faid, 
very  well  :  Then  we  were  fent  on  to  Mrs.  Giiffinburg's  houfe,  with  an  intent  to  meet  my 
father,  in  Dean-ilreet,  Soho ;  I  went  to  this  houfe-,  when  1  was  there,  1  Paid  to  Mrs. 
Grinrfiburg,  I  thought  you  faid  my  father  would  be  here,  before  I  fhould  get  here;  hut 
I  fee  you  have  deceived  me,  as  vnu  have  done  all  along.  She  did  he  would  come  pre- 
fer, tly. 
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fently.  In  about  two  hours  after  this,  or  rather  more,  Lord  Baltimore  and  Dr.  Griffin- 
burgh  came.  As  foon  as  he  came  in,  I  faid,  i  thought  you  told  me  I  was  to  fee  my  fa- 
ther •,  but  I  fee  you  have  deceived  me,  as  you  have  all  along  •,  and  I  fee  I  (hall  not  fee 
my  father  to-night-,  he  faid,  yes,  you  {hall :  But  what  do  you  think  has  happened  ?  Your 
father  has  taken  up  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  put  her  into  the  Round-Mcufe  :  This  gave  me 
fome  plealure,  but  I  dared  not  mew  it  •,  1  did  not  know  what  toanfwer;  at  la(t,  I  faid, 
J  did  not  fuppofe  that  would  do  any  good,  for  (he  would  not  tell  where  I  was :  Soon  .after 
this,  in  came  another  man,  and  faid,  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe  was  befef  with  Juftice 
Fielding's  men  :  He  fell  into  a  paffion,  and  faid,  my  father  muft  be  a  fine  man  indeed, 
to  fet  to  work  fuch  rogues  as  Juftice  Fielding  and  his  men,  were,  that  they  were  the 
greateft  rogues  that  could  be.  I  was  frightened,  and  thought  my  life  and  my  friends 
were  in  danger,  becaufe  he  was  in  fuch  a  rage  •,  and  I  was  afraid,  having  much  about 
the  fame  opinion  of  him,  that  he  had  of  Juftice  Fielding,  that  may  be  he  might  fend  lome 
of  his  men,  and  fet  the  houfe  on  fire,  or  do  fome  mifchief.  After  this,  there  was  a  great 
demur  about  Mrs.  Harvey's  being  at  the  Round-Houfe,  and  how  they  fhould  get  at  her, 
and  get  her  bailed:  Sometime  after  this,  I  found  that  Mrs.  Griffinburg  had  been  to  fee 
if  fhe  could  come  at  her;  Mrs.  Griffinburgh  faid  fo,  and  that  (he  could  n-it ;  with  that 
they  were  in  a  great  taking,  in  what  manner  to  proceed  to  get  this  woman  bailed. 
Mr.  Cox.  Who  was  ? 

6'.  Woodcock.  Lord  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffinburg  •,  then  I  ftudied  what  I 
mould  fay  and  do  :  At  laft,  I  faid,  that  if  they  had  got  Mrs.  Harvey  (I  fpoke  to  Lord 
Baltimore)  they  might  depend  upon  it,  they  would  never  deliver  her  up  till  I  was  fet  at 
.  liberty  :  I  told  them,  if  they  had  a  mind  Mrs.  Harvey  fhould  be  fet  free,  it  muft  be  me 
that  could  do  it ;  that  if  they  would  let  me  fee  my  father,  and  I  could  fettle  things  to  my 
mind,  I  could  releafe  her  if  I  pleafed.  In  two  or  three  hours  they  got  a  man  to  go,  upon 
account  of  fpeaking  Englifh  •,  they  faid,  if  Dr.  Griffinburg  went,  they  fuppofcd  the  old 
man  (meaning  my  father)  would  think  he  fhould  be  run  away  with  :  Then  they  got  fome 
tradesman  to  go  along  with  them  to  carry  the  letter,  which  I  had  then  wrote,  if  i  remem- 
ber right,  at  Dr.  Griffinburg's,  to  my  father. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  letter  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  The  intent  of  it  was  for  my  father  to  come  to  me  :  We  went  then  to 
Whitechapel ;  I  went  in  a  coach  with  Lord  Baltimore,  Dr.  Griffinburgh,  this  man,  the 
Doctor's  niece,  and  the  little  girl :  This  was  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  there  any  fervants  attended  the  coach  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  faw  one  run  on  the  fide  of  the  coach  as  I  went ;  it  was  Pierini,  they 
call  him  the  valet  de  chambre  :  We  went  to  a  tavern  ;  I  cannot  fay  what  it  was ;  1. be- 
lieve I  fhould  know  it  again,  if  I  faw  it :  There  was  only  a  little  boy  that  led  the  way  up 
to  a  back  room  :  When  we  came  there,  this  man,  the  tradefman,  was  fenc  with  the  letter 
to  my  father :  He  came  back,  and  brought  word,  that  my  father  had  been  our  ever  fince 
nine  in  the  morning  in  fearch  of  me,  and  brought  the  letter  back.  I  was  very  loth  to  go 
back  again ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  I  wrote  to  the  landlord  of  our  houfe,  to  tell 
my  father  to  be  as  eafy  as  he  could ;  for  I  would  fend  for  him  next  morning  at  ten,  as 
Lord  Baltimore  told  me  I  fhould  :  At  that  time  at  the  tavern  he  told  me  i  fhould  fend 
for  him  in  the  morning  :  It  was  the  landlord  of  my  father's  houfe,  whofe  name  is 
Berry.  The  tradefman  brought  word  back  again,  my  father  was  not  come  home  as  yet; 
fo  Lord  Baltimore  would  go  back  again,  and  faid,  he  fuppofed  they  were  making  a  fine 
piece  of  work  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  We  went  back  ;  and  when  we  came  to  Co- 
vent-Garden,  the  coach  (topped,  and  the  tradefman  got  out,  and  went  to  Juftice  Field- 
ing's, according  to  their  orders. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  he  come  back  again  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  did,  along  with  Juftice  Fielding's  clerk,  who  brought  a  card,  with 
his  compliments,  and  that  I  fhould  fee  my  friends  there  :  I  did  not  know  what  to  fay  to 
the  man;  I  made  no  anfwer,  but  gave  the  card  into  Lord  Baltimore's  hand  ;  he  read  it, 
and  faid  I  fhould  not  go.  With  that,  I  told  the  man  to  tell  my  friends,  that  I  was  there 
(I  mean  at  Dr.  Griffinburg's  houfe)  and  that  I  defired  my  friends  to  come  to  me  there  di- 
rectly ;  the  man  did  not  come  any  more  but  there  was  mefienger  after  mefienger,  came 
to  tell  him  of  men  being  about  the  houfe,  and  a  great  mob  in  the  yard  ;  and  withal,  that 
there  was  fome  women  had  been  crying  there.  With  that,  I  was  afraid  it  fhould  come 
out,  that  1  had  feen  Mr.  Davis  at  the  window.  I  begged  of  my  Lord,  to  let  me  fpeak 
to  the  man  firft.  I  found  there  was  another  mefTenger  come  about  fomething  \  I  went 
out  of  the  room,  and  there  was  Broughton,  which  we  call  the  Steward  :  I  afked  him  what 
the  women  faid  ?  He  faid  I  was  feen  out  of  the  window  ;  I  told  him  I  was,  and  I  wanted 
to  fpeak  to  him  about  that.   I  told  him  I  thought  that  my  life  depended  on  ics  being 

known  ; 
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known  ;  and  therefore  begged,  if  he  had  any  value  for  a  perfon's  life,  he  would  not  men- 
tion to  my  Lord,  that  I  was  fcen  at  the  window.  He  laid  he  would  protmle  no  filch 
thing,  his  bread  depended  upon  it.  I  told  him  he  -need  no:  fear  his  bread,  he  mi  ht  tot 
it  another  way  At  lad,  he  promifed  me,  that  he  would  not  tell  him  unlefi  he  alked 
him.     J  hen  I  came  into  the  room,  and  what  paired,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  was  the  reafon  of  this  application  to  conceal  it  Irom  my  Lord  ? 

&  V/oodcock.  I  thought  may- be  he  would  murder  me  that  night,  or  fend  mc  away. 
Alter  this  there  was  a  great  deal  of  confufion,  and  they  talked  in  another  language  ;  I  was 
tearful  they  were  contriving  to  go  fome  other  way,  or  fend  me  abroad.  Mv  Lord  was 
fo  frightened,  he  was  afraid  to  go  home  for  fear  they  mould  take  me  out  of  the  coach  : 
I  told  him  they  could  not  take  me  out  unlefs  I  would,  and  that  I  would  not  go  with  Jui- 
tice  Fielding's  men.  After  fome  time,  we  fet  out  to  go  to  Lord  Baltimore's  a^um. 
When  we  came  within  two  or  three  doors,  the  coach  Hopped,  by  whofe  order  I  d.?not 
know:  Right  againlt  the  coach  there  were  feveral  men  ltanding;  I  got  up  to  fee  if  I 
could  fee  any  of  my  friends ;  but  Lord  Baltimore  pulled  me  down,  alked  me  what  I  got 
up  for,  and  ordered  the  coach  to  drive  on  immediately,  which  they  did  as  fart  as  they 
could  ;  and  the  men  ftrove  to  get  into  the  yard  along  with  the  coach  •,  Juflice  Fielding's 
men,  I  believe  they  were  •,  they  ftrove  to  get  into  the  gates,  and  getting  out  of  the 
coach,  I  cried  out,  let  the  men  come  in  :  He  pulled  me  in,  and  faid  I  fliould  not  flay. 
With  that,  we  went  up  flairs  •,  when  we  got  there,  the  little  Jew  came  up,  and  faid,  my 
Lord,  Piereni  wants  you  :  With  that,  I  got  up,  and  walked  about  the  room  in  great  dif- 
trefs,  fearing  it  was  coming  out  that  I  had  been  feen  out  of  the  wii.dow.  I  thought  I  would 
itrive  to  hide  it ;  I  plucked  up  all  the  courage  I  could,  and  afked  him  as  foon  as  he  came 
in,  what  Piereni  wanted.  Lie  faid  I  had  fpoke  to  fomebody  out  of  the  window  ■,  I  told 
him  I  had  •,  he  afked  what  I  had  faid  :  I  told  him  •,  but  did  not  tell  my  diftrefs,  becaufe 
I  was  afraid  :  When  I  had  told  him,  he  faid  he  could  not  blame  me,  he  fliould  have  done 
the  fame  himfelf.  He  fuppofed  I  was  glad  to  fpeak  to  the  fir  ft  I  had  feen.  With  this, 
I  was  rejoiced,  I  had  been  in  fuch  a  terror  before,  left  he  fhould  kill  me  for  it.  After  this, 
he  and  the  Doctor  talked  a  good  while  in  fome  other  language  •,  what,  I  don't  know.  By 
and  by,  Lord  Baltimore  faid  I  muft  go  to  bed  to  him  •,  that  I  mull  lie  with  him  that 
night,  or  he  fhould  be  wretched  :  I  retufed  ;  he  promifed  me  he  would  not  meddle  with 
me  ;  I  thought  if  I  did  not,  he  would  make  me  go  to  bed  to  him  ;  fo  I  did  go  to  bed  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  meddle  with  me.  On  Tuelday  morning  he  got  up  firft,  and  went 
away,  and  fent  Mrs.  Gritfinburg  to  take  me  up.  She  came,  and  laid  Lord  Baltimore 
wanted  me  directly  :  With  that,  I  got  up  and  went  to  him.  When  I  came  to  him,  he 
faid,  Well,  now  we  will  write  to  your  father,  and  fend  for  him  as  propofed.  I  had  heard 
over  night,  that  one  Mr.  Watts  was  to  come  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock:  So  I  faid  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  ftay  till  ten  o'clock,  before  I  fent  to  my  father.  I  thought  it 
would  be  Mr.  Davis  would  come  by  the  name  of  Watts.  At  ten  o'clock  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  father,  the  purport  of  which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  this,  that  I  begged  my 
friends  would  come  with  all  the  decency  and  refpect  becoming  a  nobleman's  houfe  :  He 
took  the  letter,  and  fhewed  it  Mr.  Brown,  the  attorney,  and  feemed  very  much  pleafed 
with  it,  and  fent  it  away.  After  this,  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  fhould  fay  to  my  fa- 
ther, and  whether  I  would  fay  as  I  had  told  him,  that  I  was  willing  to  ftay.  I  laid  I  would, 
but  I  would  fee  my  father  alone  by  myfelf.'  With  that,  he  faid  he  would  d>  any  thing 
to  make  me  eafy.  With  that,  1  faid  very  well,  but  could  not  tell  what  to  anfwer  him. 
He  faid  I  fhould  have  a  houfe  to  live  in,  and  live  with  my  friends,  if  I  liked  it  better 
than  livino-  with  him.  Juft  upon  that,  Piereni  came  in,  and  faid,  my  Lord,  here  is  Mr. 
Watts  come  •,  but  before  that,  I  fliould  have  told  you,  my  Lord  faid,  that  whoever 
came,  I  muft  fay  I  was  willing  to  ftay.  The  man  came  up,  and  faid,  there  was  Mr. 
Watts.    Lord  Baltimore  went  out  to  him. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  was  left  with  you  ?  . 

5  Wccdcock.  I  don't  know,  there  was  Mrs.  Griffinburg  and  Dr.  Gnrnnburgh  back^ 
wards  and  forwards ;  but  whether  they  were  in  the  room  or  no,  I  can't  lay.  My  Lord 
brought  Mr  Watts  up  ftairs;  he  was  in  the  firft  room,  and  I  was  in  the  rarthe  t  room  ; 
he  was  brought  up  ftairs :  The  doors  happened  to  ftand  ajar,  that  I  could  raft  lee  them,  but 
I  could  not  hear  them.  If  I  remember  right,  there  was  Piereni  m  the  middle  room. 
Mv  Lord  talked  with  Mr.  Watts  for  about  ten  minutes;  and  then  my  Lord  came  hrtt, 
and  Mr.  Watts,  almoft  behind  him;  and  my  Lord  faid,  Mifs,  here  is  a  friend  of  yours; 
I  laid  I  don't  know  the  gentleman  :  ft  then  faid,  Mifs,  you  don't  know  me,  nor  do  I 
knew  you  ;  but  I  am  come  f.om  your  friends,  to  know  if  you  are  here  by  your  own  con- 
tent ?  I  anfwered,  yes  •,  but  I  want  to  fee  my  father. 

Mr.  Cox.  In  that  very  form  of  words  ?  j, 
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S.  Woodcock.  I  think  it  was  •,  I  was  in  fuch  a  flurry  at  that  time,  I  can't  be  pcfitive. 
He  {aid,  very  well,  Mifs,  if  you  are  here  with  yow  own  confent,  nobody  has  a  right  to 
take  you  away,  your  fervant,  Madam    and  then  he  talked  with  Lord  Baltimore  again. 

Mr.  Cox.  What  happened  to  you  after  this  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  went  into  the  next  room  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  Mr.  Watts, 
and  I  had  no  thoughts  at  that  time  of  a  lawyer  •,  therefore  I  went  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  to  fee  if  I  could  fee  any  friends  about ;  when  I  faw  none,  I  opened  the  window  ; 
this  was  on  the  iirft  floor  :  I  faw  feveral  friends  at  that  time,  but  one  pretty  near  that  I 
knew,  Mr.  Cay  :  He  afked  me,  if  I  was  there  by  my  own  confent  ?  I  faid,  yes  ;  but  I 
faid  I  wanted  to  fee  my  father.  He  faid,  my  father  would  never  come  within  thofe  wails ; 
I  then  turned  away  in  a  great  trembling,  and  faid,  then  I  never  fhallfee  him  •,  that  was 
my  way  of  thinking  at  that  time  •,  I  thought,  that  as  they  would  not  let  him  come  in,  I 
fhould  never  get  out.  After  that,  Lord  Baltimore  came  in  again,  and  faid,  I  mutt  go 
to  Lord  Mansfield's,  and  faid,  I  muft  fay  I  was  there  with  my  own  confent,  and  not  to 
tell  Lord  Mansfield  particulars. 

Mr.  Cox.  Let  me  afk  you  this  quettion  :  Did  you  before  this  time,  know  Lord  Mans- 
field ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  never,  as  I  know  of,  heard  his  name. 
Mr.  Cox.  Don't  you  take  in  the  news-papers  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  think  of  his  being  a  magiflrate. 
Mr.  Cox.  Did  Lord  Baltimore  explain  to  you,  who  he  was,  or  why  you  was  to  go  to 
him  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Lord  Baltimore  faid,  if  I  did  not  ftand  by  him  now,  he  fhould  be  un- 
done :  He  then  faid,  will  you  be  faithful  to  me  now,  and  keep  your  word  ;  otherwife  I 
am  undone  ?  I  faid  I  wbuld  ?  but  I  would  tell  my  Lord  Mansfield,  that  I  wanted  to  fee 
my  father  alone.  He  faid,  if  I  would  be  eafy,  and  tell  him  I  was  eafy  and  fatisfied,  I  fhould 
have  a  houfe,  and  live  with  my  friends,  and  have  the  young  man.  With  that,  I  told 
him  I  would  fay,  I  was  willing  to  be  there,  as  I  promifed  hkn  before,  but  would  fee  my 
I  friends  alone.  He  afked,  if  I  would  tell  my  friends  the  particulars  ?  I  told  him,  yes  ; 
I  would  tell  my  friends  all  the  truth.  After  this,  he  faid  very  little.  Another  mefi'age 
came  for  him.  He  came  up,  and  faid,  we  were  to  go  to  Lord  Mansfield's  immediately. 
I  faid,  very  well,  I  was  very  willing.  Mr.  Brown,  the  lawyer,  my  Lord,  and  myfelr, 
went  together  in  Mr.  Erown's  chariot. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  know  the  bufinefs  you  was  going  there  upon  ? 

S. •Woodcock.  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Cox.  New  tell  all  that  paffed  ?' 

4  Woodcock.  As  foonas  I  came  into  Lord  Mansfield's  doors,  my  Lord  Baltimore  had 
hoid  of  my  hand  up  the  (teps ;  I  clapt  my  hand  upon  Mr.  Potts,  one  of  the  gentlemen  that 
flood  in  the  Hall,  whom  I  knew,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  me,  which  (truck  me  very 
much. ;  becaufe  Lord  Baltimore  had  told  nre,  that  my  friends  would  not  look  upon  me; 
and  feeing  fuch  a  repulfe  from  Mr.  Potts,  it  (truck  me  very  much  ;  I  faw  feveral  other  of 
my  friends  there  •,  but  I  did  not  fpeak  to  any  body,  nor  any  body  to  me  ;  I  went  into  an- 
other room,  and  Lord  Mansfield  met  me  at  the  door  ?  Lord  Mansfield  afked  me  to 
come  in  ;  and  Lord  Baltimore  was  to  flay  in  the  next  room ;  then  Lord  Mansfield  and  I  were 
alone,  only  another  gentleman  prefent.  I  was  not  then  apprized  who  Lord  Mansfield  was. 

Mr.  Cox.  Tell,  diftinctly,  what  palled  between  you  and  Lord  Mansfield. 

S.  Woodcock.  The  firft  words  that  I  remember,  were  thefe  :  Child,  was  you  carried 
there  againft  your  will  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  faid,  yes,  my  Lord.  He  then  afked  me,  if  I  was  kept  there  againft  my 
will-,  I  faid,  quite  againft  my  will  •,  My  Lord  then  faid,  quite  againft  your  will  ?  I  faid 
again,  quite  againft  my  will.  He  was  going  to  afk  me  fomething  ;  but  what  the  words 
were,  I  don't  know  ;  I  faid,  my  Lord,  I  don't  care  to  go  into  particulars. 

Mr.  Cox.  W7hy  did  you  not  tell  my  Lord  Mansfield  at  that  time? 

S.  Woodcock.  It  was  becaufe  I  did  not  know,  that  he  had  power  to  releafe  me  ;  if  I  had 
known,  I  fhould  certainly  have  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  then  faid,  Mifs,  I 
think  you  are  of  age?  I  faid,  yes :  He  faid,  well,  Child,  are  you  willing  to  fiay  with 
this  man  ?  I  faid,  my  1  ord,  as  things  are  as  they  are,  I  am  willing,  but  not  without  fee- 
ing my  friends  alone  :  Pie  afked  me,  what  friends  ?  'I  laid  my  father  and  my  fitters.  He 
defired  them  to  be  called.  Then  he  ordered  the  man  would  bring  Lord  Baltimore  through 
fuch  a  place,  and  take  me  out  at  the  other  door,  that  I  might  not  fee  my  Lord  ;  and  there 
I  met  my  friends  alone. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  Lord  Mansfield  (tay  in  the  room  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Mr.  Cox. 
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Mr.  Cox.  Who  were  thofe  friends  ? 

&  Woodcock.  My,  father  and  the  next  fitter  to  me.  Soon  after  that,  my  other  filler 
came  ;  there  was  no  other  perlbn  that  I  remember,  when  I  was  with  my  friends.  I  afked 
them,  it  Lord  Mansfield  had  a  power  to  fet  me  at  liberty  ?  1  hey  afiured  me,  he  had  :  I 
afked  it  again  ?  They  faid,  yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  the  queftions  come  from  you  to  them,  or  they  put  the  queftions  to  you? 

S.  W oodecck.  i  can't  take  upon  me  to  fay  how  that  was. 

Mr.  Cox.  What. did  you  fay? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  faid,  I  was  heartily  willing  to  go  home  with  them,  and  defired  Lord 
Mansfield  might  be  called  directly,  that  I  might  tell  him  I  would  go  home.  Lord 
Mansfield  came  to  the  door. 

Mr.  Cox.  Who  was  in  the  room  ? 

6'.  Woodcock.  My  father,  and  two  fillers-,  he  faid  child  are  you  willing  to  go  home 
with  Lord  Baltimore,  or  your  father  ?  I  faid,  with  my  father,  my  Lord,  if  it  is  in 
your  power  to  let  me  go  ;  he  faid,  child  it  is  in  my  power  to  let  you  go  •,  but  how 
comes  this  change  of  mind?  I  faid,  my  Lord,  becaufe  till  I  faw  them,  I  did  not  know  you 
had  power  to  releafe  me  ;  he  then  faid,  child  it  is  in  my  power  to  let  you  go,  let  your 
friends  be  called,  that  they  may  hear  your  declaration. 

Mr.  Ccx.  Do  you  know  whether  Lord  Mansfield  explained  to  you  at  firft  his  power 
to  releafe  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  might  do  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  he  did.  My  friends  were 
called  in,  and  will  give  you  an  account  of  what  was  faid  •,  I  was  fo  overjoyed  when  I 
found  myfelf  fet  at  full  liberty,  that  I  did  not  then  tell  my  father  or  filler  what  had 
happened. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  believe  you  went  away  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  that  I  did  very  joyfully. 

Mr.  Cox.  Before  you  went  away,"  did  you  acquaint  your  father  and  filler  what  had 
happened  to  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Mr.  Cox.  Then  you  went  to  Sir  John  Fieldings  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  did. 

Mr.  Cox.  At  whole  defire  ?  r     c  \ 

S.  Woodcock.  My  friends  carried  me  there,  I  do  not  know  the  reafon  or  my  going  there. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  palled  between  you  and  Sir  John? 

S.  'Woodcock.  Sir  John  afked  me.  what  had  palled,  I  told  him  in  a  few  words. 
Mr.  Cox.  You  was  in  a  room  by  yourfelf  with  him  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  not  quite,  there  were  fome  with  me,  one  or  two,  but  1  do  not 

know  who.  . 
Mr.  Cox.  Was  he  the  fitft  perfon  to  whom  you  related  it . 

,9.  Woodcock.  He  was. 

Mr.  Cox.  After  Sir  John  heard  the  flory,  what  palled  then  i 

S  Woodcock.  Sir  John  aflced  me,  if  I  was  not  fuil  of  mteiauor.  at  fuch  ufage,  and 
afked  me  if  I  was  willing  to  profecute  Lord  Baltimore.  I  anlwered,  yes,  it  it  could 
be  done  with  fafety. 

!VTr  fox  What  did  you  mean  by  this  ?  , 
fpFoodcock.  I  meant,  that  as  he  was  a  man  of  fo  much  money  and  power,  that 
there  might  be  a  great  deal  of  bribery,  and  that  juilice  might  not  be  done 
Mr  Cox  I  beifeve,  there  was  an  information  taken  from  your  own  mouth . 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes.  ipJ  ,0  , 

Mr  Cox  Did  it  contain  the  whole  of  the  ltory  .  _. 

Tctmrto 'me,  aS  if  you  might  have  had  fome  chance  of  cfcaping  from 

the  tavern  in  Whitechapel  ?  -        for  7  orj  Pj-Uimorc,  Dr.  Grifnn- 

S.  Woodcock.  I  had  no  chance  of  making  ^  ^ 

burg,  his  neice,  and  the  little  girl  were  m  tne  room      t he  t  mc     j  m-md  to 

me  by  the  arm  in  and  out  ;  there  WW^E  ^^0?  his  towts  with  hinT, 

fpeak  to,  but  feeing  Lord  Baltimore  had  got  tour  or  nv 

I  dared  not  fay  any  thing  to  him. 

Mr.  Cox.  Had  he  got  fo  many  .  .      n  1  •  1,  t  few  tNV0  or  three  in 

S.  Woodcock.  I  few  four  or  five,  there  was  Pieren,,  and  I  dun. 

livery.  &'fi 
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Crofs  Examined. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  fay,  you  have  not  been  at  home,  fince  this  affair  happened  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  have  been  with  feveral  of  my  friends. 
Lord  Baltimore.  With  what  friends  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  The  firft  I  went  to  was  Mr.  Cay,  I  ftaid  with  him  one  night  •,  from 
there  I  went  to  Mr.  Ridgeway's,  I  ftaid  there  from  Tuefday  night  to  Friday  ;  from  there 
I  went  to  Mr.  Wil foil's,  ftaid  there  from  Friday  to  Sunday  on  Sunday  I  went  to 
Mr.  Wallb's,  and  ftaid  there  till  the  Monday  fen'night. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  been  very  much  hurried  and  fatigued  in  fhifting  about? 

S.  Woodcock.  From  there  I  went  to  Mr.  Yeoman's  at  Weftminfter,  I  ftaid  there  from 
that  Monday  to  the  Monday  three  weeks  ;  and  from  thence  I  went  to  Mr.  Rutt's  ;  in  Fri- 
day ftreet,  and  flayed  therefrom  Monday  to  the  Friday  fe'nnight;  from  Mr.  Rutt's,  I 
went  to  Mr.  Keene's,  and  ftaid  from  that  time  till  the  fourth  week  after  my  going, 
and  from  thence  I  went  to  Mr.  Wallis's ;  I  went  to  no  other  perfons  till  I  came  to 
Kingfton. 

Lord  Baltimore.  What,  not  to  Mr.  Potts's  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

L/)rd  Baltinwre.  Are  all  or  either  of  thefe  gentlemen  concerned  in  carrying  on  this 
profecution,  you  are  not  able  to  do  it  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  A  fet  of  gentlemen  have  lent  my  father  money,  upon  a  note  of  hand. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  underftand  from  your  evidence,  that  you  was  brought  to  my 
houfe  without  knowing  where  you  was  coming  to  ;  that  you  was  during  thewhole  time 
you  was  there  under  abfolute  confinement ;  that  you  would  have  got  away  if  any  op- 
portunity had  offered  •,  and  if  any  opportunity  of  complaining  had  offered,  you  would 
have  done  it  •,  do  you  infift  upon  this  as  the  truth  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  do. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  think  I  underftand  you,  that  for  the  firft  four  days,  you  neither  eat 
nor  drank  any  thing  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  the  firft  two  days,  to  my  knowledge,  I  don't  know  that  I  eat 
any  thing,  from  Wednefday  till  Saturday  morning. 

Lord  Baltimore.  And  then  you  only  had  a  difh  of  tea  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  Sir, 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  did  not  underftand  from  your  evidence,  that  you  had  eat  any 
thing  till  Sunday  dinner  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  The  toaft  and  wine  I  had  on  Saturday  night. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  take  any  thing  folid  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  muft  be  very  much  exhaufted,  and  yet  on  Sunday  you  had  a 
long  difcourfe  with  me,  to  prove  that  there  was  a  God,  a  heaven,  a  hell,  and  fubjecls 
of  that  kind  •,  how  old  are  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  am  twenty-feven. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Will  you  fwear  you  are  no  older  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  will  fwear  I  am  twenty-eight. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Will  you  fwear  you  are  no  older  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  will  fwear  I  am  that. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Will  you  fwear  you  are  no  older  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  do  not  know  I  need  tell ;  I  am  twenty-nine,  and  that  is  my  age;  I 
cannot  exacllv  tell. 

Lord  Baltimore.  To  the  beft  of  your  belief,  how  old  are  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  believe  I  am  thirty  next  July,  I  cannot  be  fure  of  that,  whether  I  am  or  no. 
Lord  Baltimore.  How  often  had  you  feen  me,  before  you  was  brought  to  my  houfe. 
S.  Woodcock.  Only  three  times. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  told  us  I  expreffed  fome  refpecl,  and  attachment  to  you ;  had 
I  never  taken  the  opportunity  to  give  you  a  civil  falute,  when  you  was  behind  the  counter? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  you  never  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  talked  of  my  having  faid,  I  would  bring  a  lady  to  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  underftood  you,  that  you  would  bring  a  lady. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Might  I  not  have  faid,  I  would  fend  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  underftood  that  you  would  bring. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  told  us,  you  never  faw  Harvey,  but  twice  before  this  time  5 
Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  ever  fee  Ifaacs  before  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Iiaacs  I  never  faw  before. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  had  no  fufpicion  where  you  was  going  ? 

S.  Woodcock. 
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Lord  Baltimore.  Then  vou  trnfiVfl  ua„  ".u"    -i  i« 
but  twice  before.  You  h^SSwi^S  Eft*^  "T^  >'°u  M  ^ 
the  feeing  the  houfe  and  lunne    ?!,  r  r  K,n-  °^  tilc*  MHwm  at  te-totum, 

that  yourefentcd  I )  PP  WaS         ru^  olfcrej  that  right,  and 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  jtetawv.  Was  that  repeated  the  next  day  ? 
o.Waodcock.  I  don't  remember  * 

that  Mr.  W  was  tHere  ,  Jthird  dj>.,  5  **W  >™r  F*- ' 

Lord  Was  it  upon  the  fecond  or  the  third  day  ?  X  . 

b.  Woodcock.    I  think  the  fecond  dav  •  f  n-r'-nn  r       i  1  . 

not  reckon  Wednefdny  one  ,  it  was  on  FricSy.  *****  becaufe  I  did 

Lord  Baltr^-e.   Did  you  take  any  refrefhmcnt  that  day  ? 
5:  Woodcock.   Not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  fay,  you  was  even  crying -at  the  time-,  our  picture  w  is  taking . 
^an74efer  dmRk  tC3'  m  «™  «**  W  $  1  c^nydS 

f'n^S-       t]Zu°T        &  bow^d^  that  I  yfa  wto  Sourhampton-Jlow. 

Lord  Myr,  That  bow-window  commands  a  view  of  (even  or  cioht  foot-path* 
that  branch  off  ;  does  it  not  ?  Do  you  recollect  that  .  $S  was  of  trie  pLAhat 
drank  tea  and  flipped  that  day  ?  *  • 

S.  W oodcock.  I  believe  he  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Pray  will  you  tell  me- when.you  foft  heard  that  I  had  knt  any  thin-  to 
your  father  ?  3  te 

S.  Woodcock.  On  Friday. 

Lord  Baltimore.   Who  did  you  hear  it  from  firft  ? 

5.  Woodcock.    Lord  Baltimore  *  when  I  was  pleading,  that  if  he  had  no  com-vTion 
for  me,  he  might  have  for  my  father.  1 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  it  come  from  me  ? 
S.  Woodcock.   I  believe  it  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  Dr.  Griffinburg  tell  you  firft  of  all,  that  I  had  font  a  fum 
of  money  to  your  father  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   I  don't  remember  that  he  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.   Did  not  you  exprefs  great  fatisfa&iori  .upon  hearing  I  had  lent  fuch 
a  fum  of  money  to  your  father? 
S.  Woodcock.    No,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  If  I  underftood  you,  you  did  not  lie  down  till  Friday  nio-ht  ;  and 
that  you  did  not  pull  off  your  cloaths  while  in  the  houfe. 

S.  Woodcock.    Yes  I  did,  on  Sunday  night;  but  I  never  had  my  cloaths  off  before. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  given  an  account  of  your  going  to  Wood  cote  ;  had  you 
any  notion,  when  you  got  into  the  coach,  that  you  was  going  to  Woodcotc  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.   Had  no-body  told  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.   You  was  given  to  underftand,  by  mc,  that  you  was  to  take  an 
airing,  and  come  back,  and  then  fee  your  father. 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  In  your  firft  information,  as  read  in  the  KingY3ench.  you  faid 
you  was  carried  into  the  coach  by  force,  and  they  told  you,  you  was  going  to  Wood- 
cote. — You  have  defcribed  your  fitting  in  the  coach  between  me  and  Mrs.  I  larvey  : 
Did  you  fit  forward  or  backward  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    My  face  was  to  the  horfes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    You  faid,  Mrs.  Harvey  was  ordered  by  me  to  fit  forward,  fo  as 
to  fhut  up  the  window  as  well  as  poflible. 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  So  that  you  could  not  fo  well  fee  the  people  as  they  pafied  by. — 
You  faid  that,  when  the  coach  ftopt,  you  wifhed  it  might  overturn. 

S.  Woodcock.  My  reafon  was,  I  hoped  that,  by  that  means,  I  might  have  made  my 
efcape,  if  any  opportunity  had  happened.   The  coach  did  not  ftop  at  all,  as  I  know  ot. 

H  Lord 
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Lord  Baltimore.    Was  the  glaflcs  down,  or  up  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  They  were  up,  till  we  got  off  the  (tones ;  and  then  Lord  Baltimore 
put  one  of  them  down  a  little. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  fuppofe,  as  foon  as  you  found  that,  inftead  of  being  carried  out 
for  an  airing,  you  was  carried  further  ;  you  was  ill-difpofed  to  partake  of  the  mirth 
that  went  forward  in  the  coach. 

S.  Woodcock.   I  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  underftand,  you  did  not  know  you  was  going  to  Woodcote,  till 
you  came  to  Epfom :  there  are  a  great  many  fteps,  are  there  not,  that  lead  up  to  the 
houfe  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Who  got  out  of  the  coach  firft  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  can't  tell  •,  I  was  led  up  the  fteps  directly. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Into  what  room  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  believe,  the  firft  room  ;  we  ftay'd  there  fome  time. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  I  propofe  to  take  an  airing  in  the  park  ? 
S.  Woodcock.    I  might  go  out,  but  I  can't  fay  whether  I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.   I  mail  be  glad  to  know  if  you  will  fwear  now,  that  when  you  went 
out  of  the  door  to  the  canal,  you  did  not  lay  hold  of  my  arm,  ^nd  run  along  with  i 
me  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.   It  is  a  pretty  ftrong  circumftance    did  you  go  upon  the  canal  be- 
fore dinner  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   Yes,  before  dinner. 

Court.   What  time  did  you  fet  out  from  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    About  two  o'clock. 

Court.   What  time  did  you  get  to  Woodcote  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   About  four. 

Lord.  Baltimore.  How  foon  might  you  dine  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   I  believe  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Where  did  you  dine  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    In  the  great  dining-room,  up  one  pair  of  ftairs. 

Lord  Baltimore.  It  was  there  the  firft  infult  was  offered  behind  the  curtain,  was  it  not  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  it  at  that  time  that  I  talked  to  you  of  coming  to  bed,  that  I 
told  you  it  mult  be  that  night  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  he  faid  it  muft  be  that  night  I  got  away  from  him ;  I  don't 
know  that  I  made  him  any  anfwer  to  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  fay,  upon  your  oath,  that  when  I  talked  to  you  of  your 
coming  to  bed  that  night,  that  you  faid  nothing  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  told  him,  I  would  fooner  give  him  my  life  a  hundred  times  over. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Upon  your  oath,  did  not  you  fay,  if  I  would  ufe  you  faithfully 
and  tenderly,  you  would  let  me  go  to  bed  to  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   No,  I  faid  no  fuch  thing. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  not  fay,  fome  other  time  might  be  more  convenient  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Where  did  you  drink  tea  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   Below  ftairs. 

Lord  Baltimore.   Did  not  the  magnificence  of  that  place  ftrike  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.   Yes,  it  did  ;  though  I  would  rather  have  been  in  the  pooreft  cottage. 
Lord  Baltimore.   Did  not  you  fay,  that  you  believed  that  room  was  finer  than  any 
room  in  the  Queen's  Palace  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   I  don't  know  ;  pofljbly  I  might. 

Lord  Baltimore.   I  think  you  told  us,  you  eat  nothing  at  fupper  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  eat  a  little  bit,  but  drank  nothing. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Then  you  did  not  drink  feveral  glaftes  of  wine  to  my  health  ? 
Who  firft  withdrew  to  go  to  bed  ? 
S.  Woodcock.    I  am  not  pofitive. 
Lord  Baltimore.   Was  it  not  me  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  believe  it  was  Mrs.  Griffinburg  ? 

Lord  Baltimore.   Did  you  and  Mrs.  Harvey  go  out  of  the  room  before  me,  to  go 
to  bed,  or  after  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Before, 
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I  Oi  J  Baltimore.    How  long  might  you  be  in  the  room,  before  you  was  put  inn  inj 
room  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   I  cannot  form  any  judgment. 

1  .ord  Baltimore.   Can  you  recollect  your  defiring  to  have  a  little  water  to  wafh 
your  feet  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No ;  the  women  propofed  it  •,  they  talked  of  my  having  water  to  wafn 
my  feet,  but  I  refufed  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.  How  foon,  after  you  got  into  the  room,  was  it,  before  you  ob- 
ferved  Dr.  Griffinburg  in  the  room  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   Not  many  minutes. 

Lord  Baltimore.   Was  it  almoft  immediately  ? 

S.  W oedcock.    1  believe  almoft,  but  can't  exactly  fay. 

Lord  Baltimore.  The  Doctor,  I  think,  did  not  interpofe  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  endeavouring  to  comfort  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  It  is  pretty  extraordinary,  that  Dr.  Griffinburg  mould  be  in  the 
room  at  all,  at  fuch  a  time  ;  what  reafon  did  he  give  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   You  mull  afk  that  of  him,  Sir  ;  I  did  not  hear  him  give  any  reafon. 

Lord  Baltimore.  The  two  women  led  you  into  my  room  •,  can  you  tell,  whether 
the  Doctor  ilaid,  or  went  away  ? 

S.  Wood  ock.   No,  I  can't  tell. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  given  an  account  of  the  womens  having  put  you  to 
bed,  of  having  tucked  up  the  cloaths,  and  going  out  of  the  room  ;  and  that  in  the 
morning  I  got  up  to  open  the  door  to  you  •,  y  u  have  detcribed  the  ir.fults  offered  you; 

i  fhall  not  wound  your  modefty,  to  repeat  the  account  of  them.  Did  you  deep 

that  night? 

S.  Woodcock.  Not  .at  all  that  I  know. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  I  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  He  lay  very  (till  the  whole  night,  I  den't  know  whether  he  was  afleep. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  defcribed  yourlelf  as  being  under  dreadful  apprehenfions, 
left  I  mould  repeat  it  a  fecond  time,  why  did  you  not  endeavour  to  fave  yourieir  from 
that  fecond  infult,  by  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  find  your  way  out  .of  the 

X°°s! Woodcock.  For  this  reafon;  I  was  in  fuch  a  fright,  I  dared  not  ftir  hand  or  foot, 
for  fear  he  fhould  hear  me,  and  turn  to  me. 

Lord  Baltimore.  In  what  room  did  you  breakfaft,  in  the  morning? 

5.  Woodcock.  In  the  firft  room  below  ftairs. 

Lord  Baltimore.  At  what  time  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  can't  particularly  tell  that.  ,    ,  ■       ,  ,  »  , 

Lovd  Baltimore.  You  had  fo  tar  compofed  yourfelf,  that  you  had  intended  to  do 
every  thing  that  was  only  trivial  ;  to  give  into  my  ways,  and  tor  that  reafon  you  pinned 
the  ribbon's  on  ;  did  not  you  puff  them  up  according  to  the  rafhion,  that  I  faid  they 
were  puffed  up  too  high  ?  ,  .  . 

S.  Woodcock.  They  are  puffed  up  no  higher  than  are  commonly  done. 
-  Lord  Baltimore.  You  wore  the  hatt  I  prefume  ? 

LS/Lr'Now  as  to  thefe  ribbons,  you  fay  they  were  new  made  up  ribbons, 

buultthey  were  made  up  by  requeft  of  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  the  other  woman  ?  

Did  not  you  think  that  breaking  in  upon  your  rule? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  did  it  by  comPullion   not  by  free  choice 

"f  Lord  taftimore.  How  long  might  you  wear  thefe  ribbons  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  believe  all  the  time. 
Lord  Baltimore.  At  your  breaft  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  1  believe  I  did. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Did  the  two  women  wear  them  ? 

la"-  Did  not  you  make  Mrs.  Harvey  a  prefenr  of  fome  gauze  i 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not.  Lord 
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Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  recollect,  among  other  amufernents,  your  being  carried  to 
fee  the  houfe,  and  the  library.    Was  there  not  a  book  of  prints  that  took  your  fancy  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yts,  I  did  look  at  them.  The  Doctor  brought  them  into  the  room  for 
me  to  look  at,  but  not  at  my  defire. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  was  fometimes  in  the  park,  and  fometimes  on  the  water  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Once  upon  the  water  that  day. 

Lord  Baltimore.  It  was  ufelefs  to  you  to  difcover  any  particular  grief  for  what  had 
happened,  and  you  did  not  difcover  it  in  your  countenance  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  In  my  countenance  I  did,  I  was  very  dull. 
Lord  Baltimore.  You  eat  and  drank  at  dinner  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  did. 
Lord  Baltimore.  The  fame  atfupper  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  There  was  a  gloom  then.    You  was  out  of  fpririts,  and  melancho- 
ly ;  where  did  you  lie  that  night  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  With  Mrs.  Harvey. 

Lord  Baltimore.  It  was  thought  a  little  ftrange  and  extraordinary  that  I  did  not  want 
again  to  lie  with  you.  I  think  you  and  all  the  company  laughed  heartily  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  :  Will  you  deny  that  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  I  will  ;  I  was  glad  he  did  not  lie  with  me  again,  but  I  did  not 
laugh  about  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  there  any  laughing  upon  the  occafion  ? 
S.  Woidcock.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  think  upon  the  next  day  you  made  a  vifit  with  Dr.  Griffinburgh, 
to  fee  a  poor  woman  in  the  houfe  that  had  broke  her  leg  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  Dr.  Griffinburgh  carried  me  to  fee  her,  but  not  at  my  defire. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  believe  while  he  itayed  in  that  room,  you  went  down  for  your  hat 
and  cloak  to  walk  in  the  park  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  We  went  all  in  the  park  together,  but  this  was  when  we  came  back. 

1  ord  Baltimore.  'I  hen  you  don't  recollect  your  going  out  of  that  room  for  your  hat 
and  cloak,  to  take  a  turn  with  Dr.  Griffinburgh  •,  how  many  times  might  you  have 
been  in  the  park  with  Mrs.  Griffinburgh  only  ? 

S.  U'oodcock,  jn  ot  above  once. 

Lord  Ba  timore.     o  you  recollect  being  on  the  other  fide  of  the  pales  above  the  canal 
with  Mrs.  Griffinburgh  only  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  How  far  might  you  go  with  Mrs.'  Griffinburgh  only  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  About  half  a  furlong. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  believe  there  were  a  great  many  workmen  laying'  out  a  piece  of 
ground  by  the  canal  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  There  were. 

Lord  Baltimore.  And  there  were  workmen  altering  a  ftair-cafe  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  there  were,  and  putting  up  paper. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Then  for  the  reafons  you  have  given,  you  did  not  think  right  to 
mention  to  any  body  what  had  happened  to  you  while  you  were  at  Woodcote  ?  what 
day  did  the  vififors  come  from  London  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  The  vifiters  came  on  Wednefday,  two  gentlemen  and  a  lady. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  was  fufficiently  compofed  to  receive  the  lady  and  do  the  honours 
of  the  houfe,  to  wait  on  the  lady,  and  fhew  her  the  pictures,  and  what  you  thought 
might  be  agreeable  to  her  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  She  had  a  mind  to  fee  the  pictures,  and  I  (hewed  her  the  pictures  in  the 
room  flie  was  in. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  aflift  in  preparing  the  fheets,  and  putting  the  things  in 
order  for  the  exhibition  ? 

S.  Woodack.  I  believe  I  did  take  a  needle,  in  order  to  do  a  little  of  it ;  not  above  one 
bit  of  thread. 

Lord  Baltimore.  And  you  lent  them  a  few  pins  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not ;  there  was  a  pincufhion  on  the  ground,  I  might  flick  a 
few  of  thofe  pins. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  you  on  the  light  or  dark  fide  after  this  apparatus  was  got  ready  ? 
S.  W oodcock.  On  the  dark  fide.    Lord  Baltimore  was  acting  the  old  man  part  of  the 
time,  and  another  part  he  came  and  fat  by  me. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  fit  upon  my  knee  ? 

S,  Woodcock. 
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S.  Woodcock.  No  I  did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  pledge  your  credit  upon  it,  that  you  did  not  fit  upon  my  knee* 
and  did  not  kifs  me  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Kifs  him  !  no  that  I  did  not.    Lord  Baltimore  came  and  crowded  l.im- 
felf  in  the  fame  chair  where  I  fat,  that  was  all  •,  I  did  not  fit  on  his  lap. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Perhaps  I  was  upon  your  knee  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  not  that  1  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  the  cords  break,  and  the  meets  tumble  upon  the  ground, 
after  the  company  had  taken  fo  much  pains  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes, 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  believe  notwithftanding  the  misfortunes  you  were  fo  much  depref 
fed  with,  you  laughed  very  heartily  at  it  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  might  laugh,  but  I  did  not  laugh  heartily,  that  I  know. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Will  you  fay  you  did  not  laugh  heartily  at  it  ? 

S.  Woodccok.  I  can't  fay  I  did  not,  I  don't  know  that  1  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  was  on  the  right  fide  to  fee  the  exhibition  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  I  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  it  not  amufing  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  thought  it  an  amufement  beneath  gentlemen  of  fenfe  to  employ  them 

felves  in. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  laugh  at  that  time  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  Sir,  very  little. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  walk  with  Mrs.  Forreft  about  the  houfe,  and  have  fome 
converfation  with  her  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  had  none. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  recoiled  her  afkingyou  how  long  you  had  been  in  this  family  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  She  afked  me  no  fuch  thing. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  tell  her  how  long  you  had  been  in  the  family  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  tell  her  you  had  been  a  twelvemonth  in  my  houfe? 
S.  Woodcock.  Upon  my  oath,  I  faid  no  fuch  thing. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  believe  you  complained  to  her  that  you  had  come  down  without  & 
lufficient  number  of  clean  things  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Mrs,  Harvey  told  her  fo. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  all  dine  together,  and  then  come  to  town  together  that 
afternoon  ? 

A'  Woodcock.  Yes,  we  did  in  different  carriages. 

Lord  Baltimore.  During  the  time  thefe  people  were  there,  did  you  betray  by  your 
manner  or  countenance  that  any  thing  extraordinary  had  happened  to  you  ? 

S  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not-,  I  fupported  myielf  as  well  as  I  could. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  believe  you  told  us  that  Mrs.  Harvey  returned  to  her  own  houfe 
foon  after  you  returned  to  London  ? 

S  Woodcock.  1  do  not  know  when  (he  went  away;  I  faw  no  more  of  her  after  Friday. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  given  an  account  of  your  ^e.ng  mtroducd  to  the  gover- 
nefs  of  the  young  ladies  ;  did  you  confider  it  as  an  innocent  thing  then,  to  impo  e  upon 

thf  Zllt No,  I  did  not  prefert  myfelf  to  the  Governefs  as  one  come  out  of  the 
country but  I  did  not  contradict  what  he  faid,  becaufe  he  promded  in  a  re.v  days  I 

A  Lord^X!^  Was  not  there  a  bed  ordered  to  be  put  up  for  you  in  Madam  Sau- 
nier's  apartment  ? 
S.  Woodcock. 

■  ^^S^S^  when  M,,GM^S^ 
I  muft  lie  in  the  garret. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Where  does  Mrs.  Saunier  he? 

S  Woodcock.  In  the  garret. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  it  in  that  garret  you  was  to  he  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  No,  not  in  that  garret.  rhecrarrctMrs  Saunier  lav  in? 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  did  net  chufe  to  he  there  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not,  I  was  afraid  n  1  rftood  this  goinc  to  bed  with  me 
Lord  Baltimore.  You  lay  with  me  that  night  I  und erftood  dm  go^  ^  M 

was  one  of  the  things;  you  certamly  would  not  fubmit  to.  how  cam  >    ^  ^ 

refiftance  ? 
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S.  Woodcock.  I  told  him  I  would  not  go  with  him,  but  I  knew  he  would  ufe  force  if  I 
did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  What  time  did  you  get  up  next  morning  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  don't  know :  this  was  on  Friday. 
Lord  Baltimore.  There  was  a  vifitor  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  That  was  on  Saturday. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  fuppofe  you  had  converfation  with  her  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  none  but  what  I  told  you. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  entered  into  the  general  converfation  that  was  going  forward  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  did  not,  though  me  was  a  vifitor  to  them  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  How  came  you  not  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  thought  my  Lord  and  all  his  company  were  alike,  except  the  young  ladies. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  recollect  the  mufic  mailer's  being  there,  and  I  and  you  pul- 
ling one  another  ;  I  pulling  you  towards  me,  and  you  drawing  me  to  you — fome  famili- 
arity of  that  kind? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  he  was  then  come  to  tell  me  the  news  of  my  father  :  he  took  hold 
of  my  handkerchief,  which  I  took  from  him  again. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Then  you  was  not  anxious  when  the  gown  was  made,  or  whether  it 
ever  was  to  be  made  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Not  theleaft  in  the  world. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Then  as  to  giving  directions  how  it  mould  be  made,  the  cut  of  the 
fleeve,  and  ali  Rich  things,  you  did  not  concern  yourfelf  about  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Nor  was  in  a  hurry  to  have  it  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  was  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Whether  you  did  not  prefs  the  mantua-maker  to  take  care,  of  all 
things,  that  you  had  it  next  day  at  dinner? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  As  you  fay  it  was  a  thing  fo  indifferent  to  you,  you  muft  know  whe- 
ther you  gave  fuch  orders  or  no  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  did  not;  Grifnnburg  ordered  the  woman  to  make  the  gown  next 
day  by  dinner,  but  I  did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  milliner  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  did  not  then,  but  I  do  now. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Have  you  not  fome  reafon  to  know  it  now  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
that  milliner  has  been  applied  to,  and  told  if  fhe  comes  here  fhe  mall  lofe  her  bufinefs  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  know  of  no  fuch  thing. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Pray  what  had  you  of  her  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  A  cap  and  cloak.    There  were  more  things  brought  •,  I  did  not  take 
them  :  there  were  more  things  01  dered  by  Mrs.  Griffinburg's  defire  ? 
Lord  Baltimore.  What  were  they  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  A  muflin  apron  and  under-petticoats. 
Lord  Baltimore.  How  many  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Two  under-petticoats. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  mean  to  fwear  they  were  ordered  by  her  and  not  by  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  She  defired  I  would  order  what  I  wanted. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  order  them  or  fhe  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  did  not  order  them,  to  my  knowledge,  but  Griffinburg  did.  I  don't 
care  to  give  a  pofitive  anfwer  when  I  am  notpofitive. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Whether  you  gave  any  particular  directions  how  they  were  to  be  made  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  can't  tell  that  I  did  ^  I  did  not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  would  put  it  more  home  to  you,  that  you  may  recollect ;  Did  not 
you  order  the  milliner  to  make  the  two  under-petticoats  to  tie  before  ? 
S.  W oodccck.  No,  upon  my  oath  I  did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  it  the  mantua-maker  or  yourfelf  that  made  the  apron  to  the  gown? 

S.  Woodcock.  There  was  none  that  I  know  of. 

1  ord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  order  an  apron  to  the  gown  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Nor  ftomacher  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Sheafked  me  if  I  would  have  a  ftomacher:  I  told  her  I  did  not  care  about  it. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you,  at  the  time  you  went  to  Mrs.  Griffinburg's,  know  that 
there  was  any  difturbance  about  you  ? 

5.  W oodcock.  No,  I  did  not  5  I  went  to  meet  my  father. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  was  very  anxious  to  get  away  from  my  Lord,  and  glad  to  take 
any  opportunity  ? 
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S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  How  did  you  go  to  Mrs.  Griffinburg  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  In  a  coach. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  it  my  coach  or  a  hackney  coach  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  That  I  don't  know. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  was  quick  enough  in  pointing  out  the  difference  between  a  hack- 
ney coach  and  gentleman's  in  a  former  cafe  ;  I  defire  you  would  tell  now  ? 

S.  W oodcock.  I  looked,  and  think  I  law  a  number,  but  am  not  certain. 

Lord  Baltimore:  Was  there  any  body  in  the  coach  except  yourfclf-  Mrs.  Griifinbur» 
and  the  child  ?  °5 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  What  age  is  the  child  of? 

S.  Woodcock.  About  eight  years  old. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Mrs.  Griffinburg  has  not  got  a  yard  with  great  gates  before  her 
door,  has  flic  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  She  got  out  of  the  coach  firft,  did  fhe  not  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  the  child  go  out  before  you,  or  after  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  can't  tell. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Now  you  had  got  into  the  open  ftreet,  why  did  not  you  get  away 
into  the  firft  fhop  that  was  open  for  you  ? 

S.  Woodcock,  fiecaufe  of  this ;  I  did  not  kno  w  but  the  fervants  were  there  ;  and  I  did 
not  think  of  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Confider,  you  was  hazarding  every  thing  againft  nothing  :  If  your 
father  was  there,  ftill  you  would  have  been  fate  if  you  had  gone  off-,  if  your  father  was 
not  there,  you  would  have  been  fafe,  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to  you  when  in  a  public 
ftreet,  with  no  foul  but  old  Mrs.  GrifHnburg  and  a  child,  whether  that  was  not  a  time  to 
run  away.  I  afk  you  another  thing  :  Did  not  this  coach  ftop  two  or  three  doors  frorn 
Mrs.  Griffinburg's  houfe  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  then  had  to  walk  to  her  houfe  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  No,  the  coach  went  on  again. 
Lord  Baltimore.    What  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  About  two  o'clock. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  then  was  in  the  public  ftreet,  exceeding  defirous  of  getting 
away  from  me,  and  never  thinking  that  was  the  time  to  run  away. — What  room  did  you 
go  into  at  Mrs.  Griffinburg's  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  A  back  parlour  on  the  ground  floor. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Your  father  was  not  there  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  Mrs.  Griffinburg  go  down  into  the  kitchen  to  give  her  orders 
about  the  dinner  ?  •. 

S.  Woodcock.  She  went  down  and  made  the  door  fait  after  her. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  defire.to  have  a  plain  aifwer,  without  feeing  lb  much  of  the  confe- 
quence :  1  defire  to  know  whether  fhe  did  not  go  out  of  the  room  and  go  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  leave  you  and  Mifs  Fanny  alone  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  She  explains  every  queltion  you  afk  her,  and  if  you  take  the  an- 
fwer, you  mutt  let  her  explain  it.  ,       •  n 

5  Woodcock.  I  believe  fhe  might  go  once  or  twice.She  went  out  two  or  three  times  fhe 
always  kept  the  door  faff,  and  kept  amufing  me  with  accounts  that  my  father  was  coming. 

I  ord  Baltimore.  One  would  have  thought  fuch  a  young  woman  as  you  are  could  have 
crot  out  of  the  parlour  into  the  ftreet.    How  many  hours  did  you  ftay  there  ? 
'   S.  Woodcock.    I  can't  tell  how  many. 

Lord  Baltimore.  What  part  of  the  afternoon  did  you  let  out  for  the  Crown  and  Magpye  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  About  nine  o'clock.  If  I  had  tried  to  efcape  from  Griffinburg  s  1  be- 
lieve I  could  not.  •«•  '.'  '        ,  r  ? 

Lord  Baltimore.  What  time  did  Mr.  Morris  thetradefman  come  i 

8,  Woodcock.  He  was  brought  to  carry  the  letter. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  he  carry  the  letter  ? 

ioTmtLn%rt  he  not  come  back  and  tell  you  he  could  not  find  your  father  at 

home  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Then  you  wrote  another  letter  t 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  I  did,  and  lent  it  to  my  father* 
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Lord  Baltimore.  That  letter  was  your  own  letter,  wrote  by  yourfelf? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  it  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  come  to  the  door  to  Mr.  Morris,  and  give  him  th;u  fet- 
ter to  carry  to  Mrs.  Berry,  the  landlady  of  the  houfe  where  your  father  lives  ?  You 
(peak  of  the  boy's  leading  the  way  into  the  room  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  you  any  refreshment  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  We  had  a  bottle  of  wine. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  any  body  in  the  bar  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  cannot  tell,  my  Lord  had  hold  of  my  hand. 

Lord  Baltimore.  How  far  might  that  tavern  be  from  your  father's  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  The  length  of  the  Minories,  and  a  litde  way  up  that  ftreet. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  you  never  been  by  that  houfe  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes.    I  mould  know  it  if  I  was  to  fee  it  again. 

Lord  Baltimore.  And  then  you  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  get  away  becaufe  I  had  bold 
of  your  hand  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Who  brought  in  the  wine  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  A  little  boy. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  any  bell  in  the  room  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  The  bell  was  rung,  and  the  boy  went  backwards  and  forwards. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Whether,  during  the  time  you  was  there,  you  was  not  more  than 
once  left  with  no  body  but  the  child  and  the  neice. 

S.  Woodcock.  No  :  Lord  Baltimore  was  in  the  room  all  the  time  ;  he  never  went  out. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  believe  the  tradefman  came  back,  and  went  back  with  you  in  the 
coach  to  Dr.  Griffinburg's  ?  did  he  not  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  He  got  out  of  the  coach  to  go  to  Sir  John  Fielding's  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  So  I  afterwards  underfhod,  to  fee  about  Harvey. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  not  his  bufinefs  to  fetch  your  father  to  Dr.  Grimnburg  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  don't  know  any  fuch  thing. 

Lord  Baltimore.  One  of  Sir  John  Fielding's  clerks  came  with  a  card,  you  faid  •,  you  dil 
not  give  an  anfwer  to  it,  but  put  the  card  in  my  hand,  and  I  faid  you  mould  nor  go  •  then 
you  defired  your  father  might  come  there.  Recollect  yourfelf,  and  tell  me  whether  chit 
is  the  account  you  ftand  by  ?  You  fwore,  upon  receiving  the  card,  you  did  not  lay,  I  will 
not  go  to  Sir  John  Fielding's? 

S.  Woodcock.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  did  not  fay  any  fuch  thing. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Recollect  yourfelf  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I  faid  I  would  not  go. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  recollected  with  as  great  exactnefs  as  ever  I  heard  a  witnefs  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  In  giving  in  my  evidence, I  gave  in  every  thing  as  far  as  I  could  recoiled. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Whether,  when  the  card  was  brought  to  you,  you  did  not  immedi- 
ately fay,  without  putting  it  into  my  hand,  that  you  would  not  go  to  Sir  John's  ? 
Court.  Can  you  fay  pofitively  one  way  or  other  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  cannot.  • 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  think  you  fay,  when  the  coach  came  back  again  to  my  ftoufe'j  th  it 
there  was  a  great  mob,  and  you  called  out  to  them,  to  let  them  come  in  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  When  did  you  firft  hear  of  this  thing  they  call  the  Habeas  Corpus  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  heard  the  word  Habeas  Corpus,  when  they  were  talking  in  their  own 
language. 

Lord  Baltimore.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  reafon  of  your  going  to  Lord 
Mansfield's  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  concluded  that  my  friends  were  taking  fome  ftep  \  and  that  carrying 
me  to  Lord  Mansfield's  was  fomething  done  by  my  friends  in  eppofition  to  Lord  Balti- 
more ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  amagiftrate. 

Lord  Baltimore.  When  you  was  firft  told  you  muft  go  before  Lord  Mansfield,  did 
you  not  fay  to  me  that  you  was  fatisfied,  and  would  not  leave  me  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  I  never  faid  fo. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  fpoke  of  a  letter  you  wrote  to  your  father  upon  the  occafion  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  believe  there  was  fomething  remarkable  in  that  letter  3 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  I  put  a  little  bill  in  it,  that  my  father  might  know  it  came  from  mc. 
Lord  Baltimore.  This  letter  was  wrote  that  day  before  you  went  to  Lord  Mansfield  : 
how  long  before  you  went,  ,had  you  finifhed  this  letter  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  It  was  juft  then  out  of  my  hands  before  Mr.  Watts  came  in  the  firft  time- 
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-Lord  Baltimore  You  exprefs  in  that  letter  the  good  treatment  you  had  received 
from  me,  and  defired  they  would  make  no  more  difturlrincc  > 

S .  Woodcock.  I  did  not  know  what  to  fay,  in  order  that  he  might  let  it  go.    I  wrote 

ell  A "     '  1,1  a  mTCT  C,°nTtrary  t0  my  heart>  bcc™k  1  ™  afr^  he  would  not 
Otherwitc  let  it  go  }  and  becaufe  I  was  afraid  my  father  would  be  afraid  to  come 

TTv  S(V  r6?  y°U  rCaHy  and  tm]y  wrote  11  aSainft  vour  own  fentimcnts  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes,  I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  mentioned  Mr.  Brown's  being  there  :  was  it  before  Mr 
Watts,  or  after  ? 
5.  Woodcock.  Before. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Before  the  firft  time  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  you  not  writing  a  letter  before  Mr.  Brown  came  ? 
5.  Woodcock.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  you  any  converfation  with  Mr.  Brown,  or  me,  about  the  habeas 
corpus  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  They  were  a  talking,  but  I  paid  no  regard  to  what  they  faid. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  Mr.  Brown  afk  you,  whether  you  was  of  a^e  or  not  ? 
5.  W lodcock.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  you  tell  him  you  was  more  than  of  age  confidcrably,  26  3 
S.  Woodcock.  I  do  not  know  I  faid  fuch  a  word,  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Brown  afked 
me  fuch  a  queftion  ? 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  not  Mr.  Brown  tell  you,  you  v/as  at  your  own  liberty  ? 
5.  Woodcock.  No,  Sir. 

Lord  Baltimore.  And  you  did  not  exprefs  a  fatisfacYion  at  it  ? 
5.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  went  with  Mr.  Brown  and  me,  in  his  carriage,  did  not  you  ? 
did  not  you  come  to  him  before  you  finifhed  your  letter,  and  he  defired  you  to  go  back, 
and  finifh.  it  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  gave  it  Lord  Baltimore,  and  he  ihewed  it  to  Brown. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  you  defired  to  finifh  it  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  Yes,  Lord  Baltimore  defired  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Mr.  Brown  then  went  out,  did  he  not? 

S.  Woodcock.  -That  I  do  not  know. 

Lord  Baltimore.  When  did  he  return  back  again-,  before  or  after  Mr.  Watts  ferted 
the  Habeas  Corpus  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  After. 

Lord  Baltimore.  When  you  went  to  Lord  Mansfield's,  what  did  you  do  with  your 
things,  had  not  you  locked  them  up  in  the  garret,  and  got  the  key  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  carried  away  the  key  of  the  garret,  but  did  not  know  that  I  had  it, 
till  a  week  afterwards. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  not  you  twenty  guineas  of  me  to  pay  for  them  ? 

5.  Woodcock.  No  ;  he  gave  me  thirteen  guineas  on  Chriftmas  Day,  when  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  reft  of  the  family. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  did  not  give  you  money  to  pay  for  them  that  morning  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  have  given  us  an  account  of  what  paffed  before  Lord  Mani- 
field,  and  that  he  afked  you  if  you  had  not  been  brought  to  my  houfe  againfl:  your 
confent,  and  you  faid  twice  quite  againft  my  will ;  that  he  allied  you  if  you  was  ot 
acre,  and  you  told  him,  yes  ?  . 
S  Woodcock.  He  was  going  to  afk  me  fomething,  I  faid,  I  was  more  than  ot  age 
Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  not  tell  my  Lord  Mansfield,  that  you  knew  he  had  no 
power,  as  you  was  more  than  of  age,  to  oblige  you  to  go  back  to  your  father  ?  After  rav- 
in* faid  you  was  taken  away,  and  detained  againft  your  content,  you  told  Lord 
Mansfield,  that  you  was  willing  as  things  were  as  they  were,  to  go  back  to  my  houlr. 
Now  this  is  very  myfterious,  and  unintelligible,  that  you  mould  teil  this  gentleman 
that  you  v/as  brought  before  to  be  got  out  of  my  hands,  that  you  wouid  go  back 
a<ya'm  with  me  ? 

°S  Woodcock.  I  did  not  know  what  Lord  Mansfield's  power  was. 

L  ord  Baltimore.  You  knew  your  friends  had  brought  you  there,  to  get  you  out  of 
mv 'hands,  you  was  with  1  ord  Mansfield,  and  only  another  gentLir.an  with  hi: 
have  you  no  better  reafon  to  give  the  jury  for  not  telling  him  you  ^nwd^g  to  go 
with  me  again,  than  the  not  knowing  Lord  Mansfield's  authority.    Now,  v.h.n  |ou 
was  lent  to  your  friends,  did  you  immediately  afk  that  quelhoa,  was  that  tne  nnt  i 
S.  Woodcock.  I  am  not  pofitive  that  that  was  the  hrft.  ^ 

*  K 
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Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  exprefs  to  your  friends  no  fort  of  inclination  to  go  back  with  me. 

S.  V/oodcock.  I  exprefTed  an  inclination,  by  which  they  found  I  did  not  know  Lord 
Mansfield's  power,  and  they  acquainted  me  with  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  afk  you,  if  when  you  came  to  your  friends,  you  did  not  exprefe 
an  inclination  to  go  back  with  me  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  had  no  inclination  to  go  back. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  fay  nothing  to  your  friends  of  being  defirous  to  go  back  ? 
S  Woodcock.  No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Lord  Baltimore.  No,  nothing  of  your  being  better  able  to  fupply  them,  and  provide 
for  them  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  can't  now  tell  what  I  faid :  they  found  that  I  did  not  know  his  power. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  afk  you  one  more  queftion,  Whether  you  did  not  r  y  *cn  to 
Mr.  Watts,  after  you  left  Lord  Mansfield's,  that  you  was  willing  to  go  back  to  my 
houfe  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  no  fuch  thing  ;  and  all  my  friends  can  teftify  the  contrary. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  went  to  bed  firft,  the  laft  night  you  lay  with  me  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.  In  what  bed  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  In  Lord  Baltimores  bed. 

Lord  Baltimore.   Pray,  was  any  body  in  the  room  befides  me  and  you  ? 
S.  Woodcock.  He  went  out. 

Lord  Baltimore.   You  went  into  the  bed,  when  I  was  not  in  the  room. 

S.  Woodcock.  I  did.  He  came  up  afterwards  •,  Mrs.  Griffinburg's  nei.ee  was  in  the  room. 

Lord  Baltimore.  So  you  went  and  undrefTed  yourfelf,  and  went  to  my  bed,  and  I  came 
to  you. — I  think  you  faid,  it  was  on  the  rromife  that  I  mould  not  meddle  with  you  ; 
though  you  fay  I  had  broke  that  oromife  the  laft  time  I  came  to  bed  to  you ;  yet  you 
yourfelf  got  into  my  bed. 

S.  Woodcock.  I  did  fo,  becaufe  I  was  afraid  he  would  kill  me  that  night,  if  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you  exprefs  to  yout  friends  any  defire  or  inclination  towards  Lord 
Baltimore  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  I  can't  tell  exactly  what  1  faid  ;  they  faid,  Lord  Mansfied  had  power 
to  deliver  me. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  you,  at  that  time,  tell  your  father,  or  fillers,  that  you  wanted  to  go 
back  again  to  Lord  Baltimore  ? 
S.  Woodcock,  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  faid,  Lord  Baltimore  had  promifed  to  fend  for  your  father  in  the 
morning. 

S.  Woodcock.    He  faid,  it  was  done  with  a  view  to  get  my  father  to  me. 
Mr.  Cox.  What  made  you  write  fo  foreign  to  your  heart  ? 

S.  Woodcock.  Becaufe  I  knew  he  would  not  let  it  go,  if  it  was  not  wrote  fo ;  and  my 
father  would  not  come,  if  he  was  not  pacified. 

Court.  At  the  time  that  Lord  Mansfield  afked  you,  if  you  was  of  age,  and  you  told 
him  you  was — Do  you  recollect  that  he  faid,  you  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  you  pieafed. 

S.  Woodcock.   He  faid  fomething,  I  can't  tell  what. 

Court.  When  you  went  out  of  one  room  into  the  other,  to  your  friends,  who  began 
the  converfation  firft,  you  or  they  ?  Did  they  know,  by  what  you  had  faid  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  that  you  wanted  to  go  back  to  Lord  Baltimore's. 

Mr.  Cox.  She  had  not  feen  them  before  ;  they  knew  not  what  had  palled  between 
her  and  Lord  Mansfield. 

Court.  Did  you  tell  them  what  had  patted  between  you  and  my  Lord  Mansfield  ? 

S.  Woodcock.    I  don't  remember  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Cox.  When  you  found  Lord  Mansfield  had  power  to  fet  you  at  liberty,  then 
you  told  them  you  had  been  violated. 

S.  Woodcock.  No,  not  in  my  Lord  Mansfield's  houfe:  As  I  remember,  one  of  my 
Mers  afked  me  if  I  had  been  ruined,  I  faid  yes. 

Court.  Now,  with  relation  to  ruining,  that  is  a  fort  of  general  term  it  may  be 
with,  or  without,  your  confent. — Did  you  tell  her,  whether  it  was  without  your  confent? 

S.  Woodcock.   She  afked,  if  with  my  confent?  I  faid,  No,  without  my  confent. 

Mr.  Cox.   What  was  your  reafon  of  not  applying  to  my  Lord  Mansfield,  and  after- 
wards applying  to  Juftice  Fielding  ? 

S.  Woodcock.   I  was  fo  overjoyed  at  being  at  liberty,  that  I  thought  of  nothing  elfe. 

Elizabeth  Woodcock,  Sworn. 

Mf.  Baker.   Do  you  remember  a  woman  coming  to  your  fhop  for  a  pair  of  ruffles  ? 
— Do  you  remember  one  Mrs.  Johnfon  ? 

E.  Woodcock.  Yes,  and  Lord  Baltimore  followed  her. 
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Mr.  Baker.  Do  you  remember  his  coming  feveral  times  ? 

E.  IVoodcock  Yes,  I  was  at  home  three  times  when  Lord  Baltimore  came. 

Mr.  Baker.  Was  you  at  home  when  he  bought  fome  ribbands ? 

E.  Woodcock  No,  I  was  not  then  >  Mrs.  Harvey  came  on  Monday  the  14th  of 
December,  and  de-fired  to  know  whether  we  had  any  flowered  gauze-,  I  'took  down  the 
boofc  and  (hewed  her  :  fne  befpoke  a  pair  of  double  ruffles,  and  ordered  them  to  be  done 
the  next  day  by  one  or  two  o'clock.  She  accordingly  came,  and  paid  for  them  ;  and 
ordered  my  fijfcr  to  bring  lome  lace  with  her  (to  put  on  a  child's  cap)  to  Curtain-row 
Where  fhe  faid  ffie  lived.  The  next  day  my  fifter  went,  about  half  an  hour  after  four 
o  clock  ;  tnat  was  on  Wcdnefday.  My  fifter  did  not  come  home  all  ni^ht  •  we  were 
very  much  frightened  ;  we  fat  up  till  one  o'clock  j  then  a  letter  came  that  fhe  was  at  a 
friend  s  houfe  ;  that  fhe  was  fafe  and  well.  A  porter  brought  it ;  it  was  not  my  fitter's 
hand-writing.    This  was  Wednefday  the  16th  of  December. 


The  firfi  letter  Jhcivn  her. 

E.  IVoodcock.  That  is  it.  There  was  no  name,  nor  the  place  fhe  was  at.  I  afked 
the  man  who  brought  it,  where  he  had  it.  He  faid  he  came  out  of  Whitechapel,  and 
then  he  went  away.  This  letter  faid  fhe  would  come  home  at  twelve  o'clock  na*t  day. 
I  fat  till  that  time,  and  was  very  uneafy.  I  then  went  to  all  her  friends  fhe  ufed  to  go 
to,  to  enquire  after  her.  The  firft  night  we  had  any  account  of  her,  was.  a  week  after 
fhe  had  been  gone  away. 

Mr.  Baker.    What  methods  did  you  take  to  get  at  her  ? 

E.  Woodcock.  We  went  to  fee  after  Mrs.  Harvey,  but  could  not  find  the  place  ; 
nobody  knew  fuch  a  woman.  Mr.  Davis  came  and  told  me  he  believed  he  had  found 
fomething  of  it  out.  I  went  accordingly  to  Mrs.  Harvey's ;  the  maid  came  to  the 
door  •,  I  afked  for  Mrs.  Harvey,  if  fhe  was  at  home.  She  faid  no.  I  afked  her  how 
long  fhe  had  been  gone  out.  She  faid,  ever  fince  that  night  week.  I  afked  if  any 
body  went  with  her.    She  faid  a  young  lady. 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  from  that  you  traced  out  that  Mrs.  Harvey  was  gone  out  with  a 
young  woman  ? 

E.  IVoodcock.    Yes ;  and  by  the  defcription  of  her  drefs  I  knew  it  was  my  fifter  ? 
Mr.  Baker.    Do  you  know  any  thing  of  your  own  knowledge  between  that  time  and 
when  you  faw  your  fifter  at  Lord  Mansfield's  ? 

E.  IVoodcock.  We  followed  this  Mrs.  Harvey:  fhe  came  to  her  own  houfe  on 
Chriftrrr.s-day  at  night,  and  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Baker.  There  was  an  Habeas  Corpus  taken  out,  and  you  faw  your  fifter  at 
Lord  Mansfield's,  how  did  fhe  appear  ? 

E.  IVoodcock.  She  appeared  almoft  out  of  her  fenfes.  We  had  a  great  piece  of 
work  to  peiiuade  her  that  Lord  Mansfield  had  power  to  deliver  her.  When  I  went  to 
her,  I  afked  her  if  fhe  was  married.  She  faid  no.  We  told  her  fhe  might  now  get 
away,  Lord  Mansfield  could  deliver  her.  We  had  a  great  piece  of  work  to  perfuade 
her  he  had  power  to  deliver  her. 

Mr.  Baker.    Did  fhe  exprefs  any  defire  of  going  back  to  Lord  Baltimore's  ? 

E.  Woodcock.  No,  but  great  defire  of  going  with  us  :  only  fhe  was  afraid  Lord 
Mansfield  had  not  power  to  deliver  her. 

Mr.  Baker.    Did  fhe  exprefs  this  more  than  once  ? 

E.  IVoodcock.    Yes,  feveral  times. 

Air.  Baker.    She  did  go  away,  did  fhe  not  ? 

E.  Woodcock.    Yes,  very  much  rejoiced. 

Mr.  Baker.    Do  you  remember  any  thing  that  pafTed  when  fhe  went  away  ? 

E.  Woodcock.     Noj  fhe  went  with  Mr.  Davis  and  feveral  others,  I  was  left 

behind. 


Crofs  Examination. 

Lord  Baltimore.  When  you  was  before  Lord  Mansfield,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know 
whether  your  fifter  was  not  told  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  Judge,  that  he  was  Chief 
juftice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  had  power  and  authority  to  deliver  her  ? 

E.  Woodcock.    No,  not  befoTe  me. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  not  exprefs  a  defire  to  go  back  again  ? 
E.  Wccdcock.    No,  not  that  I  heard. 

jq  Court, 
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Court.  Did  you  afk  her  any  queftions  with  refpeft  to  what  had  happened 
to  her  ? 

E.  Woodcock.    No  I  did  not,  my  other  filler  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.    You  are  the  perfon  that  was  in  partnerlhip  with  her  I  think  ? 
E.  Woodcock.    I  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  know  any  thing  about  her  going  to  Sir  John  Fielding  ? 

E.  Woodcock.    Yes,  I  went  with  her ;  we  did  not  know  fhe  was  going  upon  fuch 
a  thing.    She  went  about  Mrs.  Harvey,  to  fee  whether  fhe  was  to  be  kept  or  releafed 
I  was  at  Sir  John's. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  you  heard  her  give  an  account  of  the  Treatment  fhe  had 
meK  with  ? 

E.  Woodcock.  I  heard  fhe  had  met  with  a  great  deal  of  ill  treatment. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  lay  fhe  had  force  ufed  to  her  ? 

£.  Woodcock.    Yes,  fhe  declared  fhe  had  force  and  violence  ufed  to  her. 

Mary  Maris  fwom. 

\  am  fifrer  to  Sarah  Woodcock ;  I  came  to  Lord  Mansfield's  a  little  while  after  fhe 
was  brought  there. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  go  with  your  father  and  filter  ? 
Maris.    No,  I  followed  them  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Where  was  your  father  and  your  filler  Elizabeth  when  you 
came  to  Lord  Mansfield's  ? 

Maris.  They  were  at  that  time  gone  into  the  room  with  my  filler  Sarah-  I  went 
to  them. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  What  was  the  firft  part  of  the  difcourfe  that  paficd  between 
them  ? 

Maris.    I  can't  recollect,  I  fell  upon  her  neck  and  kifTed  her. 

Mir.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  upon  that  occafion  afk  her  any  queftions  ? 

Maris.  To  the  befl  of  my  remembrance  I  faid,  are  you  ruined  ?  She  anfwered  yes, 
I  am.    I  afked  her,  by  force  ?  She  faid  yes,  by  force. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    What  was  the  next  queltion  you  put  to  her  ? 

Maris.  I  can't  recollect ;  I  think  the  next  queflion  1  afked  her  was,  did  fhe  defire  to 
go  home  to  her  friends  ?  She  faid  yes,  if  fhe  could  be  delivered.  I  faid,  child  you  are 
in  a  place  where  you  can  be  delivered.    She  faid  that  was  all  fhe  defired. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Do  you  remember  what  was  faid  by  your  father  or  your  filler 
to  her  ? 

Maris.    I  really  can't  remember  now. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    How  long  was  you  together  before  Lord  Mansfield  came  m 

again  ? 

Maris.  I  cannot  pofitively  fay  :  according  to  my  judgment  it  was  but  a  fmall  fpace 
of  time. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Was  there  any  other  kind  of  converfation  paflfed  between  your 
father,  your  filler,  and  you,  whether  Ihe  could  be  delivered,  or  not  ? 
Maris.    I  cannot  recollect  now. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  You  told  her  (you  fay)  Ihe  was  in  a  place  now  where  fhe  might 
be  delivered  ;  what  anfwer  did  fhe  make  you  ? 

Maris.    She  faid  it  was  all  fhe  defired,  to  be  delivered. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Did  you  hear  what  fhe  faid  to  Lord  Mansfield  when  he  came 
into  the  room  again  ? 

Maris.  I  was  prefent  •,  but  my  confufion  of  mind  was  fo  great  that  I  cannot  recollect 
all  that  paffed. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    When  you  went  from  Lord  Mansfield's,  where  did  you  go  ? 
Maris.    I  went  to  Jultice  Fielding's. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  What  did  you  go  there  for  ?  Was  it  to  lodge  fome  complaint 
againfl  Mrs.  Harvey  ? 

Maris.    Yes,  that  was  the  occafion,  to  the  belt  of  my  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Was  you  in  a  coach  ? 

Maris.    We  went  on  foot. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  walk  with  her  ? 

Marh.    I  walked  with  her,  or  behind  her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Do  you  recollect  what  die  convarfatio*  was  by  the  way  ? 
Maris.    No,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Serjeant 
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t  ^*?eant  Let-  Did  y0U  ever  hear  her  ftory  of  the  tige  fhe  had  received  ft™ 
Lord  Baltimore,  till  you  came  to  Juftice  Fielding's  ?  received  tcom 

to  hYm™"    N°  1  filC  menti0ntd  an>'  Pilars  of  her  ftory  nil  fhe  told  them 

Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  hear  that  ftory  ? 

to ^part!clCrsn'UfiUn  *  ^  ^  ^        1  ^  n°  diftinft  «**^  of  mind 

Mr.  MM  Leigh.  When  you  afked  her  whether  (he  was  ruined,  and  (he  faid  ves 
did  fhe  lay  it  was  by  force  ?  ye3' 

A^m  ]  am  pofitive  of  that :  Ac  faid  all  was  done  againft  her  will  entirely.  This 
lhe  hud  at  Lord  Mansfield  s  to  me  only. 

Jofeph  Woodcock  fworn. 
J.  Woodcock,    t  am  father  to  Sarah  Woodcock. 

Mr.  Cox     Do  you  remember  the  night  when  your  daughter  Sarah  was  miffin*  ? 
f.  Woodcock.    I  do ;  that  was  the  firft  time  ever  fuch  an  accident  happened.  ° 
Mr .  Cox.    Do  you  remember  a  letter  being  brought  ? 

J  Woodcock.  Yes,  very  well  ;  a  letter  came  aboSt  one  in  the  morning,  to  fay  lhe 
was  fate  at  a  friend's.  °  7 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  the  family  and  friends  ufe  their  endeavours  to  find  out  where  this 
young  woman  was  ? 

J.  Woodcock.    Yes,  all  poffible  means  were  ufed. 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  any  thing  of  an  advertifemeat 
about  the  letter  ? 

J.  Woodcock.  On  Thurfday  night  there  came  two  letters :  in  one  of  them  there  was 
a  bank  note  of  200  1.  the  contents  of  this  was,  that  I  was  to  meet  my  daughter  at  one 
Mr.  Richard  Smith's,  in  Broadftreet  New  Buildings  •,  and  there  was  a  note  at  the 
bottom  from  my  daughter. 

(The  firjl  letter.) 

I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  your/elf uneafy  about  your  daughter  \  for  fhe  is  at  a  friend's,  and 
will  come  home  about  twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  fhe 
could  not  get  a  coach.  Otherways  you  mayjleep  fecure  that  fhe  is  fife  and  well  as  you  at  home. 

J.  Woodcock.    They  came  by  the  hands  of  a  porter. 

Mr.  Cox.    I  mould  be  glad  to  know  what  you  have  done  with  the  200 1. 

J.  Woodcock.  I  made  no  manner  of  ufe  of  it ;  I  put  it  that  night  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Cay,  a  baker,  in  Whitecrofs-ftreet,  to  keep  it  till  we  fliould  hear  from  her  :  he  has 
that  note  to  fhew  now..  On  the  Friday  there  came  a  Jew-like  man,  that  fent  for  me 
and  my  daughter  to  a  tavern  on  the  other  fide  Tower-hill  (I  have  forgot  the  fign),  to 
defire  me  to  meet  about  my  daughter's  affairs.  He  faid  to  me,  this  day  I  faw  your 
daughter.  Said  I,  we  are  in  great  concern  to  know  where  (he  is.  Where  did  you  fee 
her  ?  Said  he,  I  faw  her  this  day  at  Bethnal-green  ;  but  I  never  faw  her  before  in  my 
life.  He  promifed  that  on  the  morrow  following,  which  was  Saturday,  I  fhould  fee 
my  daughter  between  ten  and  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  fwore  to  it  many  times.  If 
my  Lord  had  fent  me  twenty  bank  notes  it  would  not  have  fatisfied  me;  we  wanted  to 
fee  my  daughter.  That  gave  us  a  little  relief;  we  were  in  hopes  till  the  time  was  ex- 
pired. We  heard  no  more  about  her  for  five  or  fix  days.  We  were  feeking  after  Mrs. 
Hirwy,  and  could  not  rind  her  for  fome  time.  We  heard  lhe  came  home  on  Chrill- 
mas-day  at  night :  we  took  all  the  methods  we  could  to  take  her  up;  and  we  did  take 
her  up.  I  had  one  that  waited  in  Mr.  GofTs  houfe  in  the  fame  row,  to  fee  if  lhe  could 
iee  any  thing  pafs  in  Harvey's  houfe.  Accordingly  fhe  was  taken  up  on  the  Monday. 
On  the  Sunday  I  was  told,  by  Mr.  Davis,  a  perfon  that  keeps  her  company,  where 
fhe  was. 

Mr.  Cox.    He  intended  (I  thiivk)  to  marry  her,  with  your  approbation  ? 

J.  Woodcock.    Yes,  they  had  approved  of  one  another  before. 

Mr.  Cox.    Were  any  meafures  taken  to  get  at  your  daughter? 

J.  Woodcock.  This  friend,  Mr.  Cay,  advifed  me  to  employ  Mr.  Watts  to  find  her 
out.  We  went  to  Lord  Mansfield's  the  Tuefday  after  we  heard  where  lhe  was,  which 
was  on  the  Sundjy  before.    I  went  there  ;  ic  was  fbme  time  after  my  daughter  had 
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been  there,  and  Lord  Mansfield  had  examin'd  her.  Then  my  daughter  and  I  were 
together  in  a  room. 

Mr.  Cox.  According  to  the  beft  of  your  recollection,  tell  my  Lord  all  that  paffed  at 
that  time  between  you  and  your  daughter. 

J.  Woodcock.  To  tell  every  word  is  impoffible,  becaufe  I  was  in  fuch  confufion ;  not 
having  feen  or  known  where  my  daughter  was  for  eleven  days  •,  and  then  1  am  in 
age  too  ? 

Mr.  Cox.    What  age  ? 

J.  Woodcock.  Threefcore-and-four.  I  was  glad  to  fee  her  ;  but  was  forry  to  fee  her 
in  that  condition.  She  feemed  like  one  that  was  almoft  bereaved  of  her  fenfes  at  that 
time.  She  feemed  to  be  fo  concerned  about  feeing  Lord  Baltimore  again  •,  for  fhe  did  not 
know  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  fet  her  at  liberty.  She  faid  that 
over  and  over  to  me.  She  faid  if  Lord  Mansfield  had  told  her  he  had,  lhe  had 
forgot  it. 

Mr.  Cox.  Had  either  of  your  daughters  talked  to  her  before  about  Lord  Mansfield's 
power  ? 

J.  Woodcock.  When  they  faw  her,  then  they  told  her,  that  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  fet  her  free.  She  faid  then  fhe  mould  be  very  glad  to  go  with  us.  That  was  the 
fubflance  of  our  difcourfe.  Lord  Mansfield  came  into  us,  and  faid,  you  may  go 
where  you  pleafe.  Have  you  a  mind  to  go  with  Lord  Baltimore,  or  with  your  friends  ? 
Do  which  you  pleafe.  She  faid  fhe  would  go  with  her  friends  to  be  fure.  He  then 
faid  fhe  had  liberty  to  go  where  fhe  pleafed. 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  Lord  Mansfield  fay  any  thing  about  her  changing  her  mind  ?  And 
what  was  her  anfwer  ? 

J.  Woodcock.  Lord  Mansfield  faid  fhe  had  chang'd  her  mind  ;  I  do  not  remember 
whether  me  made  any  anfwer  to  it. 

Mr.  Cox.    Do  you  know  the  reafon  of  her  going  to  Sir  John  Fielding  ? 

J.  Woodcock.  She  was  to  go  there  about  Mrs.  Harvey.  I  did  not  know  what  had 
happened  to  her  while  fhe  was  at  Lord  Mansfield's  ;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  came  to  Sir  John 
Fielding's,  fhe  freely  naade  her  complaint  to  him,  without  any  fuggeftions  from 
any  body. 

Rev.  Mr.  James  Wat/on  fworn. 

.  ,  . 

Mr.  Baker.  Was  you  prefent  at  Lord  Mansfield's  when  Mifs  Woodcock  was 
there  ? 

Mr.  Watfon.    I  was  prefent. 

Mr.  Baker.  Did  you  afk  her  whether  lhe  would  go  back  with  Lord  Baltimore,  or 
her  friends  ?  Pleafe  to  tell  what  paffed. 

Mr.  Watfon.  When  we  went  to  my  Lord  Mansfield's,  the  fervant  told  us,  he  was 
not  within  then,  but  was  at  L.  C.  J.  Wilmot's.  The  fervant  faid  he  would  go  and 
acquaint  his  Lordfhip  that  we  were  there.  Then  he  went,  and  in  a  fhort  time  Lord 
Mansfield  came  in.  When  he  came  into  the  hall,  he  afked  if  the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
ferved  ;  Mr.  Watts  anfwered,  it  was.  His  Lordfhip  then  faid,  gentlemen,  if  this 
young  lady  fhould  choofe  to  go  with  Lord  Baltimore,  or  words  to  that  purpofe,  fo  it 
muft  be  ;  for  no  perfon  has  any  right  to  compel  her  to  go  any  where  againft  her  own 
confent.  Therefore,  his  Lordfhip  faid,  none  of  us  muft  touch  her.  To  which  fomebody 
prefent  faid,  there  was  no  refcue  intended.  Lord  Mansfield  having  faid,  if  any  of  us 
touched  her  he  muft  commit  us  ;  he  then  faid,  if  lhe  fhould  choofe  to  go  with  her 
father  and  friends,  if  Lord  Baltimore,  or  any  of  his  people,  touch  her,  I  will  commit 
them.  Lord  Mansfield  very  condefcendingly  added,  I  give  you  this  friendly  hint  that 
you  may  know  how  to  behave.  Upon  which  Lord  Mansfield  retired  into  an  ad- 
joining room,  having  ordered  Mr.  Watts  to  fend  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  let  him 
know  that  he  (Lord  Mansfield)  was  ready.  In  a  very  fhort  time  I  faw  a  carriage  with 
two  Gentlemen  and  Mifs  Woodcock.  The  firft  Gentleman  walked  in,  and  as  he  ap- 
peared to  me,  with  much  prefence  of  mind  :  from  whence  I  concluded  it  was  not  Lord 
Baltimore.  The  other  gentleman,  whom  I  afterwards  found  to  be  Lord  Baltimore, 
handed  Mifs  Woodcock  out  of  the  carriage;  when  he  led  her  up  the  fteps  into  the 
hall,  fhe  put  her  hand  on  Mr.  Potts's  arm,  looked  up  in  his  face,  fhcok  her  head,  and  the 
tears  flood  in  her  eyes.  Mr.  Potts  lifted  up  his  right  hand,  as  I  imagined,  intending 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  her's  :  when  I  pulled  back  his  hand,  and  laid,  are  you  mad  ?  re- 
collecting what  Lord  Mansfield  had  faid.  Several  gentlemen  faid,  do  not  touch  her. 
Mr.  Potts  faid,  I  did  not  touch  her  ;  fhe  has  laid  hold  of  me.    At  this  time,  a  fervant 

opened 
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opened  a  door  of  the  room  adjoining  •,  upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  and  Mifs  Wood- 
cock went  into  that  room,  and  the  door  was  fhut.  When  they  had  been  there  about 
three  quarters  or  an  hour,  more  or  lefs,  I  heard  a  bell  ring,  and  the  door  was  opened 
And  1  knew  Lord  Mansfield's  voice  when  he  faid,  is  Mr.  VVoodcocl:  the  father,  and 
Mils  Woodcock  the  fitter,  there  ?  To  which  it  Was  anfwered  from  without,  no',  mv 
Lord,  they  are  rot  here,  but juft  by.  Upon  which  his  Lordfhip  ordered  they  fhouM 
be  fent  for.  They  were  fent  tor  •,  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  Mr.  Woodcock  and  his 
two  daughters,  when  they  were  introduced,  and  the  door  fliut  after  them.  After  they 
had  been  introduced  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  nearly  that,  a  little  more  or  Ids, 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  gentlemen  prefent,  that  plealed,  were  deiired  to 
walk  in.  When  we  walked  into  the  room,  Mr.  Woodcock  the  father,  and  his  three 
daughters,  were  there,  and  no  other  perfon  that  I  obferved.  I  went  up  to  her,  and 
faid,  well  girl,  how  do  you  ftand  affected  now  ?  to  go  with  your  father  and  friends,  or 
with  Lord  Baltimore  ?  She  anfwered,  to  go  with  my  father  and  friends.  I  then  re- 
treated a  few  fteps. 

Mr.  Baker.    Whether  any  of  her  friends  that  went  in  with  you  faid  any  thing  or  no  ? 

Mr.  Watfon.  I  cannot  tell  ;  in  a  fhort  time  the  door  was  opened,  the  further 
door,  Lord  Mansfield  appeared  and  faid  to  this  purpofe  :  Madam,  is  it  your  de- 
fire,  or  are  you  willing  ( I  cannot  iwear  pofinvely  to  all  his  words,  or  the  exact 
pofition  of  fuch  of  them  as  I  do  remember)  are  you  willing  to  return  with  Lord 
Baltimore  to  his  houfe  in  Southampton-Row,  or  to  go  with  your  father  and  friends  ? 
to  which  fhe  anfwered,  with  my  father  and  friends  by  all  means.  Lord  Mane- 
field  afked  her,  whether  fhe  had  been  taken  or  carried  without  her  own  confent, 
and  detained  againft:  her  will  ?  fhe  anfwered,  that  as  flie  had  been  carried  to  a 
place  which  flie  did  not  then  know,  but  found  afterwards  to  be  Lord  Baltimore's,  fhe 
had  been  kept  all  this  time  againft  her  will.  Lord  Mansfield  repeated  the  queftions, 
with  fome  variation  of  the  terms,  and  told  her,  that  her  going  with  her  father  and 
friends  was  not  to  be  underftood  to  be  in  cuftody  by  them,  but  to  be  at  liberty  as  uiual. 
After  this  his  Lordfhip  faid  to  ns  that  were  prefent  to  this  effect ;  Gentlemen,  I  would 
have  you  take  notice  of  thefe  anfwers,  becaufe  pofllbly  this  matter  may  be  varioufly 
talked  of  in  publick,  and  juftice  ought  to  be  done  to  both  parties  for  when 
this  lady  came  before  me  on  her  private  examination,  fhe  expreffed,  at  firft,  her  incli- 
nation to  return  with  Lord  Baltimore,  however  flie  expreffed  a  defire  to  be  per- 
mitted to  fee  her  father  and  fitter,  or  filters,  upon  which  1  called  for  her  father  and 
fillers,  and  now  flie  has  anfwered  as  you  have  heard.  His  Lordfhip  then  laid  fomewhat, 
■which  I  have  not  been  able  ever  fince  to  recollect,  for  I  had  attended  to  what  he  had 
faid,  when  his  Lordfhip  had  defired  we  would  take  notice  of  her  anfwers,  but  his  Lord- 
fhip concluded  with  this,  and  I  fuppofe  gentlemen  none  of  you  make  any  doubt  of  it. 
His  Lordfhip  then  faid,  madam  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  go  where  you  pleafe.  His 
Lordfhip  then  afked  Mr.  Watts  if  the  habeas  corpus  was  regularly  ferved  ?  to  which  he 
anfwered,  it  was,.  Then  his  Lordfhip  faid,  it  was  not  ferved  by  any  of  Sir  John  Field- 
Ine's  men  was  it  ?  it  was  anfwered  none  of  us  were  in  any  connection  with  them.  Then 
faid  Mr.  Watts  I  ferved  it  myfelf,  and  would  not  do  fuch  another  jobb  for  five  hundred 
pounds. 

Serj.  Leigh.    That  part  is  not  material. 

Mr.  Watfon.  I  fhall  flop  whenever  you  pleafe-,  fhe  went  away  with  her  friends  •, 
after  we  were  gone  from  Lord  Mansfield's  houfe  I  afked  her,  as  flie  was  going, 
whether  it  was  with  any  reludance  that  fhe  had  left  Lord  Baltimore  ?  She  faid,  by  no 
means,  I  am  willing  to  go  with  my  friends,  I  have  reafon  to  be  thankful  to  God 
Almighty  for  this  day's  deliverance,  I  hoped  in  God,  as  he  knew  I  was  innocent,  and 
taken  away  without  my  content,  that  fome  time  or  other  he  would  open  a  door  for  my 
deliverance,  though  I  did  not  fee  how  5  I  heard  fome  of  her  friends  making  an  appoint- 
ment to  dine  together  at  a  tavern,  and  I  being  under  an  appointment  to  dinner,  left 
them    I  never  faw  her  to  my  knowledge  before. 

Sufannab  Spencer  fivcrn. 

Mr  Serj.  Leirb.    Do  you  know  the  two  women  prifoners  at  the  bar  ? 
Spencer.    I  know  them  both,  I  lived  with  Mrs.  Harvey  in  the  Curtain,  I  lived  with 
her  almoft  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Sen.  Leigh.    W7hat  time  of  the  year  ?  , 

Spencer.    In  December-,  fhe  took  a  houfe  ready- furnifhed-  and  went  in,  and  I  went 

to  her  the  fame  day.  «^ 
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Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.  Pray  do  you  remember  any  thing  of  this  young  woman,  Mifs 
Woodcock,  coming  to  the  Curtain  ? 

Spencer.    Yes  ;  it  was  the  1 6th  of  December,  it  was  on  Wednefday. 
Mr.  Serj.  Leigh,    What  time  of  the  day  ? 
Spencer.    Between  four  and  five  in  the  Afternoon. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh;    Had  your  miftrefs  given  you  any  orders  in  cafe  this  yousg  womai» 

came  ? 

Spencer.  No. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    Was  any  body  elfe  in  the  houfe  ? 

Spencer.    A  little  Jew  man,  I  never  heard  his  name. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    Where  was  he  when  fhe  knocked  at  the  door  ? 

Spencer.    In  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    Did  he  ufe  to  vifit  you  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Spencer.    He  ufed  to  vifit  my  miftrefs,  he  was  then  eating  Sprats  in  the  kitchen. 
Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    V/ho  let  in  Mifs  Woodcock  ? 

Spencer.  I  did  ;  fhe  afked  for  Mrs.  Harvey,  I  faid  fhe  was  within  ;  I  fhewed  her  firft 
in  the  parlour,  my  miftrefs  was  then  in  the  dining-room. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    After  fhe  had  got  in,  did  the  Jew  fay  any  thing  abaut  her? 

Spencer.  No. 

Mt»  Serj.  Leigh.    How  long  did  he  ftay  in  the  kitchen  ? 

Spencer.  He  went  out  as  foon  as  fhe  was  fhown  up  flairs,  afterwards  he  came  and 
knocked  at  the  door,  I  let  him  in,  he  went  up  flairs  as  if  he  had  not  been  there  fo 
lately  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  c.erj.  Leigh.    How  long  did  he  ftay  before  he  went  away  ? 

Spenc'  -r.  Not  iong  ;  my  miftrefs  ordered  me  to  bring  up  the  tea-things,  Mifs  Wood- 
cock and  the  Jew  drank  tea  with  her. 

Mn  6erj.  Leigh.    When  tea  was  over  did  he  ftay  or  go  away  ? 

Spencer.    He  went  away  in  a  coach,  with  my  miftrefs  and  Mifs  Woodcock  ;  my 
miftrefs  told  ipe  fhe  fhouM  b  •  ,xz  home  next  night,  or  the  night  after. 
'  -;  u  fee  them  into  the  coach? 

8}  fn  in  j  my  miftrefs  did  not  let  me  light  them  in,  fhe  bid  me 

go  back  -an  t   :g  ...x  of  the  child,  for  fhe  faid  it  cried. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    How  old  is  it  ? 

"-•  met.    I  believe  it  is  about  three  or  four  years  old,  fhe  told  me  to  go  in  and 

quiet  it. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    Was  it  a  hackney  or  a  gentleman's  coach  ? 
Spencer.    I  did  not  obferve. 

Mr.  Serj  Leigh.    Pray  when  did  you  hear  of  your  miftrefs  ? 

Spencer.  The  Saturday  afterwards  when  I  faw  the  Jew  again,  he  told  me  my 
miftrefs  would  be  at  home  that  night  or  the  next ;  he  came  to  me  on  Sunday  night, 
and  gave  me  two  millings,  and  faid  my  miftrefs  would  be  at  home  on  Monday  night. 
This  man  came  every  day  afterwards,  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuefday,  &c.  my  miftrefs 
came  home  on  Chrifimas-day  at  night. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.    Did  he  give  you  any  order  from  your  miftrefs  ? 

Spencer.    I  told  him  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  being  in  the  houfe. 

Mr.  Serj.  Leigh.  Had  there  been  any  enquiries  made  after  this  girl  that  Went  with 
her  ? 

Spencer.    I  did  not  know  who  fhe  was  till  the  gentleman  told  me. 

Francis  Goff  fworn. 

Goff.    Mrs.  Harvey  did  live  in  the  Curtain,  by  Holloway  Mount. 

Mr.  Cox.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  ftory  being  told  of  a  young  woman's 
being  miffing  ?  Did  you  ever  fee  Mrs.  Harvey  go  from  her  own  houfe  ? 

Goff.  I  obferved  her  from  an  application  that  was  made  to  me  from  Mr.  Davis  to 
watch  Mrs.  Harvey,  in  confequence  of  that  application  I  did  watch  her ;  they  went  to 
Moorgate  and  took  coach,  Mrs.  Harvey  and  a  Jew  with  her,  I  faw  her  go  to  Lord 
Baltimore's  gate,  the  coach  fet  them  down  at  the  Buffalo  Tavern  door,  Bloomfbury- 
fquare,  and  they  walked  from  thence ;  I  faw  Mrs.  Harvey  go  in,  the  Jew  went  another 
way.   (He  points  out  the  prifoner  Harvey.) 


Crojs 
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Crofs  ExamincAion. 

Lord  Baltimore.    When  was  fhe  taken  up  ? 

Goff.    The  Monday  after  boxing- day. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  time  of  the  day  ? 

Qoff.    About  eight  in  the  morning. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  fhe  carried  before  a  maa'iftrate  ? 

Goff.  No;  I  and  feveral  more  went  with  he°r  to  the  Devi]  Tavern,  Temple-bar, 
then  we  carried  her  before  Sir  John  Fielding  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  that  was  when 
we  got  there  ;  I  believe  we  ftaid  fome  conliderable  time  at  the  houle  while  lhe  drcfled 
herielr ;  I  believe  it  might  be  paft  ten  o'clock  before  we  got  away. 

Lord  Baltimore.  What  was  the  reafon  for  keeping  Mrs.  Harvey  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night  without  carrying  her  before  a  Ma^iftrate  ? 

Goff.  Becaufe  I  believe  Mr.  Watts  was  gone  with  the  writ°to  Lord  Baltimore's,  and 
fhe  was  kept  there  till  he  returned. 

Lord  Bcltisnore.    Was  you  before  Sir  John  ? 

Goff.    I  was  ;  fhe  was  in  a  little  while  before  I  was  in,  I  did  not  go  in  at  firft. 

Lo.-  d  Baltimore.    What  was  the  charge  ? 

Goff.    I  believe  for  feducing  her,  and  taking  her  away. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  you  one  of  the  peilons  that  lpoke  to  her  at  Lord  Baltimore's 
window  ? 

Goff.    I  was  not  with  Mr.  Davis  then,  I  left  him  half  an  hour  before. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  Mr.  Watts  ferve  the  writ  that  time  ? 
Goff.    He  came  out  once  without  ferving  it. 
Lord  Baltimore.    How  came  that  ? 
Goff.    I  Jo  not  know. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  not  the  reafon  becaufe  it  was  understood  fhe  had  n©  mind  to 
leave  Lord  Baltimore  ? 

Goff  Mr.  Watts  told  me  that  fhe  faid  fhe  was  content  with  her  fituation  ;  he  went 
back  again  and  did  ferve  it ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  he  faw  her  the  firft  time. 

Mark  Ridgzvay  f  worn. 

Mr,  Baker.    Was  you  at  Lord  Mansfield's  houfe  when  Mr.  Woodcock  the  father, 

and  ('•.«  ughters,  were  there  ? 

: vay.  I  was  at  Lord  Mansfield's  that  day,  I  was  there  when  Mifs  Woodcock 
.ca:ne  there  •,  and  after  fhe  had  been  introduced  to  Lord  Mansfield,  for  fome  little  time 
the  parlour  dr-or  was  opened,  and  we  that  were  in  the  outer  room  were  admitted  into 
the  room  '  /here  fhe  was  :  then  Lord  Mansfield  afked  her,  before  us  all,  whether  fhe 
woui  l  return  home  wich  her  friends,  or  return  back  to  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe  ?  fhe  gave 
for  anfwer,  home  with  her  friends:  he  afked  her  no  queftion  after  that;  he  faid  this, -that 
when  he  had  examined  her  by  herfelf  before,  that  fhe  had  mentioned  returning  to  Lord 
B.  cimore's  houfe,  but  my  Lord  immediately  added  that  fhe  faid,  I  will  tell  my  father 
sny  mind  ;  my  Lord  repeated  the  fame  queftion  again,  fhe  faid  with  her  friends:  in 
confequence  of  that  we  all  went  out  of  the  room,  and  handed  her  down  the  fteps. 
Lord  Baltimore.    How  did  fhe  appear  ? 

Ridgway.  When  we  had  got  her  down  the  fteps,  and  turned  round  the  corner,  that 
was  the  firft  time  I  afked  her  any  queftion:  I  afked  her  if  flic  had  been  ill-ufed  ?  fhe  laid 
Hie  had,  and  immediately  expreifed  herfelf  in  the  moft  ltriking  language  that  ever  my  ears 
heard  concerning  the  cruel  ufage  lhe  had  received,  and  the  mercy  of  her  being  delivered  ; 
and  fpoke  as  much  in  point  of  thankfulnefs  and  gratitude  as  ever  I  heard  in  my  life. 

Court.    Are  you  a  relation  to  the  family  ? 

Ridgway.    Only  a  perfon  that  had  heard  of  this  vilenefs. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Are  you  not  a  diffenter  ? 

Ridgway.    I  am,  Sir.    I  never  faw  her  before  in  my  life ;  I  am  totally  a  ftranger 

to  her. 

John  Davis  [worn. 

Mr.ScrjectUih.  We  have  underftood  from  Mifs  Woodcock  there  h«  been  a 
,.       '  and  intimacy  between  you  and  her,  and  I  want  to  know  when  £  £  .n  f 
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Davit.  On  Wednefday  evening,  the  i6th  of  December,  I  went  to  Mr.  Wood- 
cock's, agreeable  to  an  appointment  before  ;  I  was  then  informed  that  Mifs  Woodcock 
went  out  about  four  o'clock,  to  wait  on  a  cuftomer,  one  Mrs.  Harvey.  I  waited  till 
about  nine  that  evening  •,  fhe  did  not  return  ;  I  went  then  away.  . 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  not  return  next  morning  ? 

Davis.  I  came  again  about  eight  the  next  evening  -,  I  found  Mr.  Woodcock  and 
the  other  filter  in  the  greateft  contufion  that  could  be. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh:    Did  you  endeavour  to  difcover  where  fhe  was  ? 
Davis.    Not  at  chat  Time,  the  Tuefday  following  I  did. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Where  did  you  go  to  make  an  enquiry  ? 

Davis.  I  went,  as  I  was  informed  Mrs.  Harvey  lived  in  the  Curtain,  to  enquire 
for  her  :  Several  perfons  had  been  to  look  after  her  before.  On  Tuefday,  about  three 
o'clock,  I  went  to- the  Horfe  and  Groom  to  enquire  for  her;  they  informed  me  they 
did  not  know  fuch  a  perfon. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  go  to  the  houfe  ? 

Davis.  1  did  not.  I  faw  the  perfon  we  had  met  at  the  tavern  the  Friday  night  be- 
fore, who  fer/t  a  note  to  her  father,  defiring  an  interview  with  him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Upon  Friday  night  you  fay  you  had  an  interview  with  a  perfon > 
what  perfon  was  that  ? 

Davis.    This  was  the  firft  Friday  after  fhe  went. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Give  an  account  of  that. 

Davis.  On  Friday  I  was  in  company  with  Mr.  Cay,  at  the  White  Hart  tavern, 
and  we  had  juft  drawn  up  an  advertifement  to  put  into  the  papers,  relating  to  this  girl  j 
there  was  a  porter  had  brought  a  note  to  her  father  to  this  effect :  **  Mr.  Jones's  com- 
"  pliments  to  Mr.  and  Mifs  Woodcock  ,  defires  an  interview  with  them  at  the  King's 
"  Head  tavern,  Tower-hill."  I  went  there;  I  faw  a  fhort  man,  to  appearance  a  Jew  ^ 
he  cari'ed  himfelf  Jones. 

Mr  Serjeant  Leigh.    What  meffage  did  he  deliver  ? 

Davis.    He  laid  he  came  from  Mifs  Woodcock. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  he  tell  you  where  fhe  was  ? 

Davis.    No,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Do  you  know  who  that  man  was  ? 

Davis.    We  fuppofe  his  name  Ifaacs  ;  he  is  the  perfon  that  went  away  with  Mi& 
Woodcock  in  the  coach,  as  the  maid  defcribed  him. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Then  you  don't  know.    Have  you  feen  the  man  fince  ? 
Davis.    I  faw  him  at  my  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    When  you  faw  him  at  the  tavern  he  would  not  tell  you  where 
this  girl  was  ? 
Davis.  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Did  he  mention  at  that  time  any  thing  of  Lord  Baltimore's 
name  ? 

Davis.    No,  he  faid  fhe  was  with  a  very  confiderable  merchant. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    You  did  at  laft  learn,  by  tracing  Mrs.  Harvey,  that  fhe  was  at 
Lord  Baltimore's  ? 

Davis.    Yes,  by  information  of  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    When  you  had  that  information,  what  did  you  do  ? 
Davis     We  had  no  information  that  fhe  was  there,  only  that  Mrs.  Harvey  was 
traced  there 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Having  that  information,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Davis.  They  had  obtained  a  writ  for  taking  up  Mrs.  Harvey.  I  went,  with  fome 
more  friends,  about  eleven  or  twelve  on  Sunday  morning ;  we  could  fee  nothing  of 
Mrs.  Harvey,  we  went  to  an  adjoining  houfe,  drank fomething,  and  then  they  returned; 
that  was  on  Sunday  about  noon. 

Mr  Serjeant  Leigh.    You  did  not  fee  Mifs  Woodcock? 

Davis.  No,  not  then.  I  went  into  the  Strand  and  came  back  again,  and  then  I  faw 
Mifs  Woodcock  •,  I  came  down  Southampton  Row  that  afternoon,  about  four  or  five 
o'clock,  and  turned  round  to  go  to  the  Foundling  Hofpital  ;  at  the  fartheft  window 
in  that  front,  the  window  next  the  Hofpital,  I  firft  faw  Mifs  Woodcock. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    How  was  fhe  employed  ? 

Davis.  She  was  landing  at  the  window,  and  looking  out  at  the  window  in  a  very 
penfive  manner.  When  I  firft  faw  her,  I  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  wall  that  goes 
to  the  Foundling  Hofpital.  My  furprize  was  fo  great,  that  I  could  tjardly  believe  it  ; 
I  came  nearer,  and  faw  fhe  had  taken  notice  of  me. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  fhe  do  any  thing  ? 

Davi*,.. 
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Davis.  Not  then.  I  came  back  from  the  corner  of  the  wall,  and  pulled  a  book  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  made  figns  for  her  to  write  :  She  fliook  her  head,  and  pointed  with 
her  finger.  I  went  b*k  to  the  gate  that  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's ;  I  {laid  there 
for  about  a  minute  •,  while  I  was  there,  fhe  got  from  that  window  to  the  Venetian  win- 
dow in  the  centre  of  the  front,  fhe  waved  her  hand,  and  then  I  went  round  to  the  other 
corner. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    How  did  fhe  appear  ? 

Davis.    She  feemed  in  the  greateft  agony  that  a  perfon  could  be  in. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  lhe  fay  any  thing  ? 

Davis.  The  firft  word  fhe  faid  was,  I  can't  come  to  you,  I  can't  come  to  you  t 
faid,  How  do  you  do  ?  fhe  rather  waved  that  anfwer,  and  faid,  How  does  my  father 
do?  1  anlwered  her,  He  is  well,  and  we  are  all  well ;  I  think  the  next  was,  Are  you 
well  ?  fhe  faid,  I  am  well.  I  afked  where  Mrs.  Harvey  was,  for  I  had  a  warrant  in  my 
pocket  for  taking  her ;  fhe  fhook  her  head,  and  faid,  1  don't  know,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Did  fhe  fpeak  thefe  words  calmly  and  quietly,  or  in  an  appear- 
ance of  diftrefs  and  mifery  ? 

Davis.    She  feemed  in  diftrefs  and  mifery  to  the  greateft  degree. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Was  this  the  only  queftion  ? 

Davis.  I  faid,  Is  all  well  ?  She  feemed  then  more  confufed  than  ever,  and  put 
down  the  fafh. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  After  this,  I  believe  you  was  at  Lord  Mansfield's,  when  fhe 
was  brought  there  ;  do  you  remember  what  paffed,  or  what  was  faid  in  her  prefence  ? 

Davis.  Mr.  Brown  faid  in  my  hearing,  that  it  was  a  mere  joke  for  my  friends  to 
attempt  any  thing  of  t«hat  kind,  for  that  fhe  would  certainly  go  back  again  with 
Lord  Baltimore ;  which  confufed  me,  in  the  manner  I  ftood  connected  with  her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  This  affurance  of  Mr.  Brown,  that  fhe  would  go  back  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  fo  confufed  you,  that  you  did  not  know  what  was  faid  or  done  ? 

Davis.    Yes,  it  was  fo. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  go  to  Sir  John  Fielding  ? 
Davies.    I  did. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Do  you  recoiled  any  thing  material  that  paffed  ? 
Davis.    I  do  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  fhe  tell  you  any  thing  of  her  ufage  ? 
Davis.  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Had  you  put  any  queftion  to  her  f 

Davis.    No,  I  did  not.  , 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Was  you  prefent  at  her  information  before  Sir  John  ? 

Davis.    I  was. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Then  the  accufation  was  made  ? 
Davis.    Yes,  it  was.  .■»*.* 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Was  that  the  firft  you  heard  of  it  ? 
Davis.    Yes,  it  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  you  prefent  at  the  information  ? 

Davies.  Sir  John  afked  the  queftion  whether  fhe  had  been  laid  with  or  no ;  I  wa3 
not  prefent  during  the  firft  converfation  ;  She  was  in  a  room  with  Sir  John  Fielding,  and 
when  fhe  came  out  the  information  was  made  in  form. 

William  Watts  /worn. 

Mr  Cox    Did  you  know  the  family  of  the  Woodcocks  before  December  iaft  ? 

Mr  Watts  On  the  19th  of  December,  one  Mr.  Cay,  a  baker  in  White  Crofs 
ftreet  'a  client  of  mine,  for  whom  I  had  done  a  good  deal  of  bufinefs,  applied  to  me,  and 
told  me  he  was  come  on  an  important  affair;  for  a  member  of  fbciety  was  muling, 
and  that  they  could  not  tell  where  fhe  was,  and  told  me  the  manner  fhe  wenc  away  ,  and 
he  told  me  the  appointment  made  by  the  Jew. 

Mr.  Cox.    Tell  what  you  was  employed  to  do.  .  ,  . 

Mr  Watts.  I  was  employed  by  him  to  go  to  the  father,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  co- 
min-  of  this  perfon  to  the  father's  -,  between  ten  and  three  of  the  af  ternpon  of  that  Satur- 
day! perfon  was  to  came ;  I  went  and  waited  at  the  father's  a  confiderable  time,  and  no 
body  came  ;  Mr.  Cay  and  I  went  to  the  King's  Head  tavern,  which  was  a  place  where 
this  perfon  had  been  before,  and  we  made  every  enquiry  we  could  after  that  perfon, 
ih  reTad  been  no  fuchp  erfon  there  that  day.    Upon  this  I  adv.fcd  the  making  this 
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matter  known  to  Lord  Mansfield  •,  it  appeared  to  me  in  a  very  ftriking  light  as.  to  the 
unnatural  abfence  of  the  girl  ;  and  I  went  to  Lord  Mansfield's  at  Canewood  ;  Lord 
Mansfield  was  not  there,  but  was  expected  to  dinner  ;  I  waited  till  about  one  or  two 
o'clock  ;  he  did  not  come  ;  I  went  to  his  houfe  in  Bloomfbury  lquare  ;  I  was  told  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  company  with  him  •,  I  was  recommended  by  the  fervants  to  wait  on 
him  next  morning  ;  I  went  next  morning,  and  law  Lord  Mansfield  ;  that  was  the  Mon- 
day before  Chriftmas  day  ;  I  acquainted  my  Lord  with  the  appearance  in  which  the  fads' 
ftruck  me,  and  my  Lord  faid  (to  the  beft  of  my  remembrance;  I  do  not  fpeak  the  words, 
J  fpeak  of  the  fubftance  of  the  matter),  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  affair,  but  time  will 
give  light  to  it. 

Mr.  Ccx.  When  did  you  apply  for  a  Habeas  Corpus  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  On  Chriftmas  day  intelligence  was  brought  me,  that  the  houfe  Mrs. 
Harvey  lived  in  was  found  out,  upon  which  I  applied  to  Sir  John  Fielding  for  a  war- 
rant; Sir  John  did  not  grant  a  warrant;  this  was  onChriitmas  day  :  The  next  day  Sir 
John  granted  a  warrant 

Mr.  Ccx.    Do  you  know  when  it  was  put  in  execution  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  On  Monday.  Mr.  Davis  on  Sunday  came  and  informed  me  he  had 
feen  Mils  Woodcock  at  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe;  on  Monday  I  ordered  the  parties  to 
meet  me  at  a  Coffeehoufe,  and  there  !  drew  up  that  affidavit  which  obtained  the  Ha- 
beas ;  i  obtained  it  directed  to  Lord  Baltimore 

Mr.  Cox.  Being  in  poiieffion  of  this,  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  1  v»\.s  defrrtfd  by  PtfSs  fnsnds  of  the  girl,  who  were  flrangers  to  me  be- 
fore, all  except  Mr  Cay,  they  de  fired  that  \  would  attend  them  in  order  to  ferve  this 
Habeas  :  I  went  there  on  Monday,  and  fome  of  us  w^nt  to  the  gate  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
and  fome  of  them  did  not  behave  quite  in  that  manner  I  would  have  wifhed  them  to 
have  done  ;  there  was  a  fort  of  difiurbar.ee  between  his  fervants  and  the  people  along1 
with  me. 

Mr  Ccx.    What  day  was  fixed  for  bringing  Lord  Baltimore  before  Lord  Mansfield  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  I  enquired  which  was  the  upper  fervant,  and  neareft  his  Lordfhip's 
perfon.  One  Pireni  then  faid,  he  carried  and  received  meffages;  and  Mr.  Broughton, 
the  Steward,  was  with  him,  I  believe,  at  that  time,  and  the  man  feemed  to  be  an  upper 
fervan: :  I  cxpicffed  a  defire  to  fee  them,  and  that  I  came  to  propofe  fomething  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  Lord  Baltimore.  They  defired  me  to  walk  on  one  fide;  I  walked 
down  the  yard,  and  then  I  addreffed  thefe  perfons  in  this  manner:  It  is  now  not  un- 
known that  Mifs  Woodcock  is  at  this  houfe. 

Mr.  Cox.    Come  to  the  point  when  you  faw  my  Lord  Baltimore  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  I  had  orders  to  come  next  morning,  and  a  promife  of  feeing  my  Lord : 
this  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  !  was  introduced  to  my  Lord,  and  my  Lord  in 
a  very  genteel  manner  accofted  me,  he  had  been  told  who  I  was,  and  that  I  was  an 
Attorney  on  behalf  of  Mifs  Woodcock.  1  told  him,  My  Lord,  I  wait  on  your  Lord- 
fhip,  in  order  to  acquaint  you,  that  the  friends  of  Mifs  Woodcock  have  found  that  fhe 
is  here;  but  are  doubtful  whether  fhe  "is  here  with  or  againft  her  will,  and  it  highly 
becomes  your  Lofdihip  to  difclofe  this  matter;  for  as  I  find  fhe  is  of  age,  if  fhe  is  here 
with  tier  will,  it  is  not  in  the  power  d?  her  friends,  or  the  law  itfelf,  to  releafe  her;  if 
fhe  is  here  againft  heft  will,  you  car, not  detain  her.  Upon  this,  my  Lord  acquainted 
ine  fhe  was  there,  with  her  confent,  perfectly  happy.  My  Lord  retired  from  me  a 
minute  or  two,  and  he  came  to  me  again,  and  defiled  me  to  follow  him ;  I  did,  and  he 
opened  a  door  that  introduced  me  into  a  room  where  was  Mifs  Woodcock,  and  Mrs. 
Griffinburg,  I  believe  ;  it  was  a  perfon  much  like  her.  My  Lord,  in  a  polite  manner, 
pointed  his  hand,  and  faid,  That.  Sir,  is  the  lady  in  qucftion.  Upon  that  I  made  her 
a  bow,  and  what  I  am  going  to  fay  now  is  the  fubftance  of  the  matter:  I  do  not 
pretend,  nor  will  I  fwear  to  the  words  that  paffed  ;  I  will  tell  them  then  as  they  were. 
On  my  making  a  bow,  it  is  my  prefent  apprehenfion  that  fhe  immediately  was  ftanding 
very  near  the  door,  ready  to  receive  fome  perfon  •  I  did  not  know  that;  I  afked  her 
a  qucftion  :  I  afked  her,  whether  me  was  there  with  her  own  confent.  She  faid  imme- 
diately, I  am  here  with  my  free  will  and  confent.  Upon  that  my  Lord  looked  upon 
ine  with  a  complacency,,  and.  feeming  expectation  that  I  fhould  be  fatisfied:  upon 
that  I  faid  to  my  Lord,  (he  looked  to  me,  expecting  an  ahfwer,  whether  I  was  or  was 
not  fatisfied.)  Iam  not  furpifed  that  your  Lordfhip  has  got  temptations  enough  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  this  young  woman.  Mifs  Woodcock  faid,  Where  is  my  father  ? 
I  faid,  Very  near,  Mifs :  — And  my  filters  ? — I  faid,  Yes,  they  are.  .Said  fhe,  Can  I  fee 
them  ?  I  laid,  I  do  not  know.  Says  my  Lord,.  I  fhail  take' that  as  a  great  favour,  if 
vou  will  fetch  the  father  and  the  fillers,  tfrrat  they  may  hear  her  declarations,  and  receive 

the 
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of  Lord  Baltimore's,  and  I  told  them  what  Ihe  faid.  They  immediately  faid,  they  did 
not  rare  what  declarations  (he  made  under  my  Lord's  roof  and  influence,  and  wo'ild 
no-  go  there,  unlefs  with  two  friends,  and  fo  fee  her  alone.  I  went  to  ttfy  Lo^d,  and 
told  him  this  matter :  he  was  rather  angry  at  it,  end  faid  it  was  an  infuli  upon  'him  ; 
he  did  not  fee  any  occafion  he  had  to  fatisfy  any  body  but  the  father  and  liders,  and  as 
to  having  two  friends  he  would  no;  agree  to  it,  and  gave  this  as  a  reafon  :  I  lave  I  not 
as  much  reafon  to  fufpect  that  her  father  and  her  friends  would  influence  her  to  tell 
another  tale,  as  they  have  to  fufpecl  me?  I  anfwered,  I  thought  if  his  Lordflfio  was 
fatisficd  that  the  declarations  fne  had  made  to  mc  were  genuine  and  clear,  that  he 
might  even  fend  her  home,  and  they  could  net  keep  her  from  him.  He  toid  me  a  ftorv 
of  ihm'eof'Sir  John  Fielding's  men  having  made  a  riot,  or  f0methin7-0f-th.it  f  A U  I 
told  him,  that  all  that  was  againft  him  was  what  I  hid  in  my  pocket ;  nyr  do  I  k,-  j 
t|  ;-  mo;uem,  how,  or  by  what  means,  Sir  JohnVmen  came  to  go  tHere  that  rtk'ht, 
lice  11: !V  there  was  no  accufation  whatever.  I  did  not  know  thar;they  were  th J 
Kelit  ve  (ly  re  were  P'obpdy  there  but  ten  or  twelve  perfpns  with  me  to  L  rvi  th  •  i  :  •.'•••.^ 
Corpus.  Ke  v.-ou'd  net  h  neye  but  I  was  privy  to  it.  He-  took  hold  Sf  fne  by  th  -m, 
and  conduced  me  down  fiairs,  end  1  thought  was  going  to  turn  me  out  or"  d  >  jrs  \  but- 
this  was  my  imagination,  inftead  of  that,  he  conduced  me  jntoa  room,  through  aputhrr 
room,  and  there  was  a  man  in  the  room  fUndmg,  and  then  fir  mc  d  r.vn  M  an 
ejbow-chair  on  the  o':f-fide  of  the  fire  to  the  <:.pj-  :  hi  h;mfeft  down  qn  the 
off-ude  of  the  tire,  and  "he  ordered  the  raafi  to  fit  down  by  rf.e,  or  by  us.  My  Lord 
kept  ft  ill  angry  about  Sir  John's  men,  a. id  I  endeavoured ' to  arg-ae  e.ery  thing  j  could, 
fpr  the  fake  of  his  Lortififip  co  discharge  the  g;/!  undoubtedly.  My  Lord  refuk-d  to 
fubmit  to  let  the  girl's  father  and  filler,  and  two  friends  come.  I  then  found  it  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  that  I  mult  ferve  the  Habeas-,  I  then  gavp  it  to  his  Lordfhip  :  I 
faid,  My  Lord  I  will,  if  it  will  oblige  your  Lordfliip,  }  will  wait,  upon  my  Lord  Mans- 
field, and  defiro  him  to  appoint  a  time.  I  went  to  Lord  Mansfield  •,  he  appointed  the 
time  immediately.  I  wrote  a  card  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  he  attended  at  Lord  Mans- 
field's. My  Lord,  Mifs  Woodcock,  and  Mr.  IJro^vn,  came  in  Jus  chajjot ;  before  they 
returned,  my  Lord  Mansfield  came  out'of  the  Ihidy  to  me,  and  enquired- if  her  father 
and  fitters  were  there :  I  faid  not  there,  but  very  pear ;  upon  which  my  Lord  ordered 
me  to  fend  for  them  •,  I  did,  and  they  came,  and  when  they  came  were  introduced  to 
Lord  Mansfield-,  but  when  Lord  Mansfield  thought  proper,  he  ordered  all  ihefrie^ds 
and  mc  to  come  in  •,  I  went  in,  and,  to  the  bed  of  my  remembrance,  Lord  Mansfield 
kid,  Gentlemen,  1  died  you  in,  rhat  you  may  hear  my  examination  of  -this,  girl  -  and 
then  he  af-ed  her,  &re  yeu  willing  to  go  back  with  Lord  Baltimore?  pr  are  you 
willing  ard  dt fir  .us  to  gf)  with  yoj.:r  fattier  and  friend.-.  ?  SayS  Ihe,  With  my  f.'.ther 
and  friends,  my  L  ;;d.  lie  repeated  that  fev^ral  rimes,  and  fne  made  the  fame  for: of 
Jnjwefl    My  Lord  then  turne'dto  us,  and  he  laid,  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 


duty  to  declare  tins  ;  ihe  declared  Ijerlelf  wul.ng  to  go  back  to  her  father  and  friends, 
and  then  was  dilchargcd.  •  j, 

Mr.  Co.:  At  this  time  had  you  any  knowledge  of  the  violence  that  had  been 
ofiered  her  by  Lord  Baltimore  •? 

Mr.  V/ctis.    No,  that  I  did  not ;   if  I  had,  I  fhould  have  appljed  immediately 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  and  not  to  Sir  John  Fielding.    Mr.  Brown,  during  the  time 
he  was  in  the  hall  at  Lord  Mansfield's,  told  me,  that  he  fully  apprehended  flic  would 
M  back  again  to  Lord  Baltimore  ;   and  that  as  foon  as  fhe  and  Lord  Baltimore  wtrt 
cone   tHey  would  <ro  and  bail  Mrs.  Harvey.    I  finding  the  dlfappoinfment,  aVi.d  that. 
MUs'Woodcorli  was  returning  with  her  friends,  I  thought  it  would  be :  no  ways  yi- 
,  roper  that  Mils  Woodcock  mould  attend  at  Sir  John's  at  the  time  of  bailing  Mrs 
Harvey,  becaOfe  (he  knew  thofe  fafts  that  were  only  fulpeded  before,  and  dharged 
onlv  bv  the  oath  of  the  filler.  . 
'  Mr.  Cox.    When  (lie  came  before  Sir  John,  how  did  he  examine  her,  opcfily  or 

^AfrWatis  When  flic  came  into  the  room,  ihey  acquainted  Sir  John  Fielding, 
that  was  Mifs  Woodcock:  Sir  John  took  her  into  a  little  back  room  j  I  wear  w.th 
ha-,  and  there  Sir  John  -interrogated  her  what  he  fljftft*,  «  ^  $ 

great  aftontfhment,  the  charge  of  a  rape. 
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Mr.  Cox.    What  faid  Sir  John  to  the  rape  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  He  afked  her  if  fhe  knew  the  nature  of  that  offence,  and  the  cohfe- 
quence  of  it,  and  that4t  was  a  capital  offence  ?  She  faid  no.  He  afked  her,  whether 
ihe  was  willing  to  profecute  him  ?  me  anfwered,  me  was,  if  fhe  could  do  it  fafely,  or  if 
it  could  be  done :  that  is  all  I  know  of  the  matter. 

Crofs-Examination. 

Lord  Baltimore.    I  mould  be  glad  to  know  if  I  did  not  offer  that  the  father  and  fifter, 
and  two  or  three  friends,  might  fee  her,  if  a  friend  of  mine  was  prefent  ? 
Mr.  Watts.    I  do  not  remember  that,  nor  do  not  believe  it^. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Can  you  take  upon  you  to  fay  it  ? 

Mr.  Watts.    Safely  as  I  can  to  fpeaking  any  thing  elfe  at  that  diflance  of  time. 
Lord  Baltimore.    You  are  not  clear  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Watts.    I  am  as  clear  in  it  as  I  can  be  of  any  thing  at  that  diftance  of  time. 
.  Lord  Baltimore*.    Can  you  give  an  account  of  the  converfation  you  had  with  Mifs 
Woodcock  at  my  houfe  ?    I  fhall  be  glad  to  know,  if,  after  fhe  went  from  Lord  Manf- 
field's,  after  fhe  was  difcharged,  fhe  did  at  any  time  fay  fhe  would  go  back  to  my 
houfe  ? 

Mr.  Watts.    No,  never. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  did  fhe  fay  ? 

Mr.  Watts.    I  had  no  converfation  with  her. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Have  you  never  declared  to  any  body,  that  fhe  declared,  as  fhe  was 
going  to  Sir  John  Fielding's,  that  fhe  would  go  to  my  houfe  ? 

Mr.  Watts.    I  never  heard  her  fay  fo,  or  declared  to  any  body  that  I  heard  her  fay  fo. 

Lord  Baltimore.  When  you  was  talking  with  me,  did  you  not  threaten  me,  that  a 
profecution  would  be  carried  on  by  a  great  body  of  diffenters,  that  would  be  too  much 
for  any  one  man  to  ftand  againft  ? 

Mr.  Watts.    No ;  there  was  then  no  charge. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  ever  fay  any  thing  about  this  being  carried  on  by  a  body 
pf  diffenters  ? 

Mr.  Watts.    No.    I  know  of  no  fuch  thing. 

Dr.  John  Ford,  of  the  Old  Jewry,  fworn. 

Dr.  Ford.    I  am  a  phyfician  and  man-widwife.    On  the  iff  of  January  ~- 

Mr.  Baker.    Was  you  acquainted  with  Mifs  Woodcock  before  ? 

Dr.  Ford.  No  ;  nor  ever  heard  of  her  name.  I  was  fent  for  in  confequence  of  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Bearcroft  the  council,  who  faid  it  was  neceffary  for  fome  man-midwife 
to  examine  whether  fhe  was  a  virgin  or  not.  I  did  examine  her,  both  by  infpecting 
the  parts,  and  introducing  my  finger.  I  found  that  the  perinseum  was  much  fhorter 
than,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  beft  practitioners  in  phyfic,  it  ought  to  be  in  virgins ;  on 
my  infpetting  the  parts,  they  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  a  good  deal  inflamed  ;  tho* 
now  the  inflammation  was  fubfided ;  the  vagina  was  very  rough,  and  the  edges  were 
covered  with  matter,  and  the  parts  were  extremely  fore.  I  gave  it  my  opinion  fhe  was 
not  a  virgin,  and  had  been  lately  lain  with.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  forenefs. 

Mr.  Baker.    Was  there  any  external  marks  of  violence  ? 

Dr.  Ford.    There  muft  have  been  great  force  ufed. 

Court.    Could  you  diftinguifh  whether  it  was  by  force  or  by  confent  ? 

Dr.  Ford.  I  fhould  imagine  a  good  deal  of  force  had  been  ufed  ;  but  whether  with 
her  confent  or  not  I  cannot  be  pofitive  :  that  fhe  had  fuffered  a  good  deal  of  violence 
was  very  plain. 

Court.  Is  there  more  hurt  done  by  ftruggling,  when  againft  confent,  than  when 
voluntarily  ? 

Dr.  Ford.  I  cannot  think  that,  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  parts  would  have  been  in  that 
lituation,  unlefs  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  violence. 

Court.    You  mentioned  matter    was  that  any  thing  venereal  ? 

Dr.  Ford.  No ;  it  had  not  that  appearance :  and  I  afked  about  fix  weeks  after, 
when  I  faw  her,  if  fhe  had  any  fymptoms  of  the  venereal  difeafe  ?  and  fhe  faid,  No. 

Sir  John  Fielding  fworn. 

'Sir  John  Fielding.     Mifs  Weodceck  came  to  my  houfe,  I  do  not  recoiled  the  time; 
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a  woman,  whofe  name  was  Harvey,  was  in  cuftody  at  that  time  before  me,  upon  a  war- 
rant granted,  on  an  information  made  by  her  filler,  Elizabeth  Woodcock,  relating  to 
Sarah  Woodcock's  feduction  ;  and  that  was  the  reafon  of  her  coming  to  my  hook,  as 
far  as  I  could  judge. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  examine  her  refpecYmg  this  Mrs.  Harvey  ? 

Sir  John  Fielding.    As  Mrs.  Harvey  was  in  cuftody,  it  was  neceffary  for  me  to 
examine  Mifs  Woodcock  relating  to  her  offence  ;   for  though  fhe  was  before  me  as 
perfon  of  evil  practices,  and  a  feducer,  it  was  neceffary  for  me  to  take  an  account  of 
the  whole  transaction  before  I  could  fee  the  nature  of  the  offence.    I  did  examine  her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.     In  the  courlc  of  her  examination,  what  did  fhe  fay  in  relation 
to  the  prefent  affair  ?  did  fhe  accufe  any  body  elfe  befide  ? 

Court.    The  material  queftion  is,  as  to  the  information,  whether  fhe  did  that  of  her 
own  free  will  ? 

Sir  John  Fielding.  Would  you  have  me  give  a  mere  anfwer  to  that  queftion,  or  fhew 
the  method  of  her  giving  her  account  ? 

Mri  Serjeant  Leigh*  Whether  the  acconnt  at  that  time  was  voluntary  or  freely  made 
by  her? 

Sir  John  Fielding.  When  fhe  was  in  my  room  fhe  was  furrounded  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  friends.  I  infifted  upon  it  that  no  perfon  in  that  room  fhould  fpeak  a  fingla 
fyllable :  that  it  fhould  come  in  her  own  language,  from  her  own  mouth.  There  are 
two  informations  taken  by  me :  there  is  ont  a  very  long  one  5  the  other  was  taken  at 
her  re-examination. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  the  prefent  information  taken  from  her  own  mouth  ? 

Court.    The  information  againft  Lord  Baltimore. 

Sir  John  Fielding.  The  account  of  this  againft  Lord  Baltimore  came  out  in  the 
courfe  of  her  examination  concerning  Harvey. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Was  there  no  particular  examination  of  her  about  a  rape  ? 

Sir  John  Fielding.  Yes,  there  was  an  examination  private,  and  taken  in  writing,  I 
afked  her  if  fhe  was  ruined  ?  fhe  faid,  yes.  I  afked  her,  whether  by  force  oT  by  con- 
fent  ?  fhe  anfwered,  By  force  and  againft  her  content.  And  then  the  general  circum- 
ftances  of  the  information  were  taken  in  writing  publickly  •,  and,  I  hope,  with  the  uc- 
moft  candour. 

Council  for  the  Crown.    We  have  now,  My  Lord,  done  with  our  evidence. 

Court  My  Lord,  your  Lordfhip  has  now  heard  the  whole  charge  againft  you  for 
this  offence  of  which  you  are  indicted  :  now  is  the  proper  time  for  you  to  make  your 
defence  j  therefore  I  defire  you  will  fay  all  you  have  to  fay  in  your  defence. 

Lord  Baltimore.  My  voice  is  fo  low,  will  you  permit  the  gentleman  to  read  what  1 
have  here  writ  down  ? 

Court.    If  you  pleafe. 

Lord  Baltimore's  defence,  read  by  Mr.  Hammerfley,  Lord  Baltimore's  Solicitor. 

Mv  Lord,  and  Gentlemen,  ... 
I  Have  put  myfclf  upon  my  country,  in  hopes  that  prejud.ee  and  clamour  w,  1 
ava'rt  nothing  in  this  place"  where  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  meaneft  of  the  king  s  fub- 
tfts  to  be  P°reiumed  innocent,  until  his  guilt  has  been  made  appear  by  legal  evidence. 
I  wifh  I  could  fay  that  I  had  been  treated  abroad  with  the  fame  candour.  I  have  been 
loaded  w t Obloquy,  the  moft  malignant  libels  have  been  circulated  and  every  other 

the  defence  can  only  be  collcfled  from  ^"^."mftince,,  all  tcndin„  to  fhew  the 
My  defence  U  competed  then  %»&££gS^£f£&*  true.  It 
femcy  of  this  charge  the  abfurd  <y  «  £;™Q™Jm°'oa  >M  .  and  I  baee  the  confi- 
m  belaid  before  the ja*£*> '**™gg lordlhip,  the  jury,  and  the 
dence  of  an  innocent  man,  that  it  *  »  man.tcl       >  ^  .. 

whole  world,  that  the  (lory  told  by  M  "™™^*  ,  c3n  onlv  lulpeft :  very  loon 
cular.  What  could  induce  her  to  make  *  ™  Z  thM  hcr  talher  was  diftrcM. 
after  ihe  came  to  my  houfe,  upon  a  reprei-entation  to  n  } 
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I  lent  him  a  ccnfiderable  fum  of  money  •,  whether  the  eafe  with  which  that  money  was 
©btuined  from  me  might  fuggeft  the  idea  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  larger  fum  of 
nicnev,  or  whether  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  dellroy  me,  in  order  to  eftabiiih  the  cha- 
racter of  the  girl  to  the  world,  I  know  not  •,  but  I  do  aver,  upon  the  word  of  a  man  of 
honour,  that  there  is  no  truth  in  any  thing  which  has  been  laid  or  fworn,  of  my  having 
ottered  violence  to  this  girl.  I  ever  held  fuch  brutality  in  abhorrence.  I  am  totally' 
sacfsanft  force  -,  and  for  me  to  have  forced  this  woman,  considering  my  weak  ftate  of 
health  and  my  ftrength,  is  not  only  a  moral  but  a  phyfical  impolfibility.  She  is,  as  to 
bodily  health,  ftronger  than  1  am.  Strange  opinions,  upon  fubjects  foreign  to  this 
charge,  have  been  falHy  imputed  to  me,  to  infiame  this  accufation.  Libertine  as  I  am 
reprefented,  1  hold  no  fuch  opinions.  Much  has  been.faid  agamft  me,  that  I  feduced 
this  girl  from  her  parents :  induction  is  not  the  point  of  this  charge-,  but  I  do  allure 
your  lorcifhip  and  the  jury,  this  part  of  the  cafe  has  been  aggravated  exceedingly  beyond, 
the  truth.  If  I  have  been  in  any  degree  to  blame,  I  am  lure  I  have  fumciently  atoned 
for  every  indifcretion,  which  a  weak  attachment  to  this  unworthy  woman  may  have  led 
me  into,  by  having  fuftcred  the  difgraee  of  being  expofed  as  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  in 
the  county  of  which  my  father  had  the  honour  to  represent  in  parliament  $  and  where 
I  had  fome  pretenfions  to  have  attained  the  fame  honour,  had  that  fort  of  an  active  life 
been  my  obje£t. 

I  will  take  up  no  mere  of  your  lordfhip's  time  than  to  add,  that  if  I  had  been  con- 
fcious  of  the  guilt  now  imputed  to  me,  I  could  have  kept  myfelf  and  my  fortune  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  laws  of  this  country.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  I  could  have  lived 
any  where  :  but  I  love  my  own  country,  and  fubmit  to  its  laws  ;  refolving,  that  my  in- 
nocence fhoukl  be  juftified  by  the  laws.  I  now,  by  my  own  voluntary  act,  by  fur- 
rendering  myfelf  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  ftake  upon  the  verdict  of  twelve  men, 
my  life,  my  fortune,  and,  what  is  dearer  to  me,  my  honour. 

March  25,  1 768.  BALTIMORE. 

Court  to  Elizabeth  Griffinburg.  The  charge  is  againft  my  lord  for  ravifhing  this 
young  woman,  and  aginlt  you  for  being  accellary  before  the  fail.  Now  is  the  time  to 
make  your  defence  :  what  have  you  to  fay  for  yourfelf  ? 

Griffinburg' s  defence. 

All  that  they  have  fworn  of  me  I  am  innocent  of.  All  the  while  this  girl  was  in  Lord 
Baltimore's  houfe  Ihe  was  not  confined  at  all :  fhe  ufed  to  drefs  herfelf,  and  told  me  (he 
was  going  into  the  country.  I  have  lent  her  cjoaths  at  different  times  :  ihe  did  go 
into  my  room  and  chufe  thefe  cloaths,  caps,  handkerchiefs,  and  any  thing  Ihe  defired. 
She  was  at  all  times  ready  to  pleafe  my  lord.  After  fupper  was  done  Ihe  went  into  the 
room,  and  fhe  befpoke  of  me  fome  water  to  warn  her  feet,  and  I  .fetched  the  water ; 
me  afked  if  the  water  was  brought  up  ;  and  it  was  firft  brought  into  the  wrong  room  ; 
and  as  me  came  out  of  the  room  fhe  undreffed  herfelf,  and  I  faw  nobody  touch  her: 
me  afked  me  if  I  had  a  night-cap  for  her  ?  I  faid  no  :  fhe  afked  me  if  1  had  a  ribband 
for  her  cap  ?  I  faid  no,  I  have  no  ribband,  I  have  a  red  garter,  if  you  will  have  that: 
flie  faid  that  will  not  do,  it  rnuft  be  fome  white  ;  Ihe  took  a  white  tucker  out  of  her 
black  gown,  and  that  fhe  tied  to  her  head.  Sne  then  opened  the  door  of  my  lord's  bed- 
chamber ;  my  Lord  lakl,  Who  is  there  ?  hearing  fomebody  at  the  door.  When  fhe 
went  to  open  it,  Dear  Griffenburg,  faid  fhe,  my  Lord  will  be  angry-,  fo  fhe  turned 
back  again,  and  fat  by  the  fire.  My  hufband  came  and  called  me  to  go  to  bed.  My 
hufband  faid,  How  can  Mifs  Woodcock  come  in  the  room  when  there  is  people  in  the 
room.  To  which  the  anfwered,  How  mould  I  know  that.  Then  I  went  into  the 
room,  and  went  to  bed ;  and  Mifs  Woodcock  came  behind  me  again  -,  a  rufh-lighc 
was  in  the  room  I  faw  her  go  into  the  room,  and  then  came  back  again.  She 
knew  that  before  that  Ihe  would  go  to  bed  to  my  Lord  ;  fhe  told  me  fo, 

Court  to  Harvey.    What  have  you  to  fay  in  your  defence  ? 

Harvey's  Defence. 

I  am  innocent  of  the  charge  laid  againft  me :  I  folemnly  declare,  that  no  fort 
of  force  or  violence  was  ufed  to  her,  either  by  me  or  my  Lord,  or  any  other 
perfon.  •  She  went  to  bed  to  my  Lord  with  all  the  eafe  and  freedom  in  the  world, 
as  freely  as  any  woman  ever  went  to  a  man.  AH  that  I  have  to  fay  is,  I  am  ready, 
to  anlwer  any  queflion  thjjr  may  be  afked  me. 
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Lord  Baltimore  again. 

As  I  was  fitting,  after  dinner,  with  the  lad u  ab~mr  tU„  ,i:a«Jj  t  i 
Lordfhip,  fce  then  addled  hcriW  to  »  M*S2 
for  mc   and  ufe  me  tenderly  and  faithfully,  1  will  come  to  bed  to  you  at  Si 
upon  which  I  arofc  up,  embraced  her,  and  told  her  I  would  treat  her  L     I  wen  J 

me  "l  Z\t  nU:nUOned1'  utHd  lome  familiaricies  5h  E  and  fhe  with 
not' fee  £  ^Z^Tnd  mC*fbat  the/eivants  ™">i»g  through  the  room  might 
Cl  ,V  ft  °fT  f°  lti  T  1  WKnC  d0Wn  ftairs  aniong  the  workmen-,  I  came 
back  again  :  fhe  faid,  I  believe  I  am  a  little  out  of  order  f  upon  which  I  \  '  r,  - 
was  not  material ,  which  is  ail  I  laid  to  Mifs  Woodcock,  till  £  came  to  bed  to  E 
lo  help  me  God.    I  am  lure  no  body  fo  much  as  perfuaded  or  afked  her. 

For  the  Prifoners. 

Mr.  Way  faorn. 

Mr.  Way,    I  was  at  Lord  Mansfield's  houfe,  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room  with  my 
Lord  about  ten  minutes  before  Lord  Baltimore  and  Mils  Woodcock  came  in  i  his  Lord- 
fhip defired  me  to  flay,  faying  he  had  lent  for  his  clerk,  who  was  not  come.    A  little 
after,  the  fervant  came  into  the  ftudy  where  I  was,  and  laid,  that  Lord  Baltimore  and 
this  lady  were  without,  upon  which  Lord  Mansfield  ordered  me  to  go  out  and  acquaint 
L.  Baltimore,  he  could  not  fee  him  at  that  time,  but  to  bring  Mifs  Woodcock  in  to  him  ; 
his  Lordfhip  defired  Hie  would  fit  down,  and  defired  me  not  to  go  out  of  the  room. 
After  me  had  fat  down,  and  feemed  compofed,  Lord  Mansfield  alked  her  at  firft  how 
(he  came  to  go  away  from  her  father  in  this  manner  ?  fhe  faid  that  fhe  begged  to  be 
excufed  from  giving  an  account  of  that,  fhe  would  tell  that  to  her  fathcfalone  i  my 
Lord  Mansfield  faid,  he  did  not  want  to  know  any  of  her  family  concerns,  but  that  he 
wanted  to  know  whether  fhe  was  under  any  conftraint  from  Lord  Barltimore,  or  was 
confined  by  him  ?  fhe  anfwered  not  in  the  leaft,  or  words  to  that  effect,  tor  I  had  agreed 
to  flay  with  him  •,  he  repeated  it  again  feveral  times,  and  fhe  faid  I  had  agreed  to  flay 
with  him,  feveral  times  over.    He  afked  her  about  part  of  a  letter,  fomething  wrote  at 
the  bottom  of  the  letter  to  her  father,  if  it  was  her  hand  writing  ?    Ihe  faid  it  was :  he 
afked  her  about  a  Perfon  who  had  feen  her  from  Lord  Baltimore's  window  ?  fhe  faid  fhe 
had  feen  a  perfon  whom  me  knew  about  the  houie,  and  /he  /aid  that  /he  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  to  another  window  ;  accordingly,  upon  her  meeting  him  at  the  Window, 
he  afked  her  if  fhe  was  well  ?  fhe  faid  yes  ;  and  fhe  faid  that  the  reafon  why  fhe 
beckoned  him  to  come  to  the  window  was,  that  her  father  might  be  fatisfied,  and  might 
know  fhe  was  well  ;  and  that  he  faid,  then  you  are  well,  and  have  been  well,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  and  at  laft  afked,  is  all  well  ?  on  which  fhe  faid  fhe  turned  away  from  the 
window.    Lord  Mansfield  afked  her  in  this  kind  of  way  I  think,  from  the  affidavit,  you 
are  of  age,  of  five  or  fix  and  twenty  ?  fhe  faid  fhe  was  ;  becaufe,  fays  he,  if  you  was 
not  of  age  I  fhould  not  take  your  anfwer  lb  eafily,  but  I  mould  take  you  away  j  fhe 
anfwered,  as  I  am  of  age  I  know  you  cannot  do  it,  my  Lord  •,  fhe  repeated  it  feveral  times. 
She  had  mentioned  lomething  about  her  father,  before  Lord  Mansfield  alked  her 
if  fhe  would  fee  her  father     fhe  faid  fhe  fhould  be  glad  to  lee  her  father  and 
tell  him  fhe  was  well :  he  was  ordered  to  be  lent  for  to  fome  neighbouring  houfe,  and 
fhe  fat  down  about  ten  minutes,  while  her  father  was  fent  for,  and  faid  nothing.    A  mef- 
fage  was  brought  in  that  the  father  was  come  into  the  hall,  and  his  Lordfhip  directed 
me  to  let  the  rather  and  filter  in,  and  afked  her  if  fhe  would  fee  her  filler :  he  afked 
her  alfo  whether  fhe  was  afraid  to  fee  her  father  ?  fhe  laid  no  :  hia  Lordfhip  directed  that 
her  father  and  filter  fhould  be  put  into  a  room  with  her  by  themleives,  and  no  other 
perfon  with  them,  accordingly  they  were  left  together  half  an  hour  I  believe,  or  more. 
When  they  came  out  notice  was  carried  in  to  Lord  Mansfield  that  they  had  had  their 
converfation,  and  he  came  out  to  them  into  the  anti-room  ;  as  to  what  paffed  then,  a 
great  many  people  were  called  in,  and  I  was  not  very  dole  by,  I  happened  to  be  in 
another  room,  and  was  not  very  near,  a  great  many  were  nearer :  upon  a  meffengcr 
fhewing  unto  my  Lord  that  they  were  deiirous  of  feeing  him,  my  Lord  ftepped  into 
his  anti-room,  and  they  were  all  called  in. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  making  any  obfervation  on  Mifs  Wood- 
cock's Behaviour,  while  with  Lord  Mansfield  ;  did  Ihe  fecm  to  know  for  what  purpofc 
fhe  was  brought  there  ? 

Mr.  Way.    My  Lord  defired  her  to  be  compofed,  fhe  had  a  great  deal  of  time  to  be 
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fo,  and  after  thofe  queflions  were  afked,  there  was  near  ten  minutes  before  her  father 
came ;  me  fat  by  the  fire  fide,  Ihe  on  one  fide,  my  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  other. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  feem  frightened,  or  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Way.  I  cannot  fay  that  I  faw  any  particular  fright  •,  fhe  anfwered  my  Lord 
Mansfield  with  a  pofitive  fmile  upon  her  countenance,  when  fhe  faid  no,  my  Lord,  you 
cannoc  take  me  away,  for  I  am  of  age. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Cox.  Was  that  repeated  more  than  once ;  I  am  of  age,  I  know  you  cannot 
do  ic  ? 

Mr.  Way.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.    Did  Ihe  fay  how  fhe  came  by  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Way.    She  did  not  give  any  account  how  fhe  came  by  that  information. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  fay  my  Lord  Mansfield  defired  her  to  be  compofed,  then  I  Ihould 
conceive  his  Lordfhip  thought  Ihe  might  be  otherwife  ? 

Mr.  Way.  He  ordered  her  to  fit  down  and  compofe  herfelf ;  Ihe  feemed  to  have  a 
feiile  of  pofitivenefs,  not  a  direct  fmile. 

Mr.  Cox.    Did  you  fee  her  give  her  evidence  here  ? 

Mr.  Way.  No. 

Mr.  Cox.    That  fmile  feems  natural  to  her. 

Robert  Rvfe  [worn. 
Rofe.    I  am  fervant  to  Lord  Mansfield. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  remember  upon  Tuefday  the  29th  of  December  Mifs  Wood- 
cock's coming,  with  other  people,  to  his  Lordfhip,  and  my  Lord  granted  a  habeas 
corpus  to  bring  my  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  young  lady  to  him  ? 

Rofe.  Lord  Baltimore  fent  a  mefTage  to  my  Lord  Mansfield,  that  he  would  bring 
her  any  Time  when  my  Lord  fixed;  he  came  at  ten  o'clock,  and  we  acquainted  my 
Lord  that  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  lady  were  there  •,  he  ordered  the  lady  to  be  intro- 
duced, my  Lord  Baltimore  remained  in  a  little  room  adjoining  to  the  library,  and  I 
believe  Mr.  Brown  the  attorney  with  him. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  obferve  any  of  the  family  of  the  Woodcock's  there  ? 

Rofe.    There  was  a  melfage  came  out  a  little  after  from  my  Lord,  to  fetch  her  friends. 

Lerd  Baltimore.    Do  you  know  who  the  people  were  that  came  after  ? 

Rofe.    They  faid,  the  father  and  two  filters. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  any  interview  between  Mifs  Woodcock  and  the  father, 
,  and  the  two  fillers  ? 

Rofe.    I  was  in  the  room  while  fome  converfation  pafTed  between  them.    She  came 
and  took  hold  of  her  youngeft  filler  and  her  father  •,  and  fhe  afked  them  what  made 
them  fo  uneafy.  She  faid  fhe  was  very  well  off,  and  very  happy  ;  and  defired  they  would 
not  make  themfelves  uneafy.    I  immediately  withdrew  out  of  the  room,  and  went  to 
the  hall  where  all  the  profecutors  friends  were,  and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr. 
Brown  ;  and  I  faid  I  believed  the  young  lady  would  go  back  to  Lord  Baltimore  again. 
I  took  it  from  hearing  her  fay  fo  when  I  went  firft.    The  fecond  time  was  about  five 
minutes  fpace  ;  fhe  faid,  what  fignifies  my  going  back:  all  my  friends  will  think  me  a 
whore.    They  faid  no  -,  all  her  acquaintance  had  a  good  opinion  of  her.    Upon  that 
Ihe  turned  round  to  me,  and  defired  me  to  let  Lord  Mansfield  know  fhe  had  agreed 
with  her  friends.    Then  my  Lord  ordered  all  the  perfons  into  that  room  that  were 
concerned  in  the  affair.    There  was  a  young  man  they  called  a  fweetheart  of  the  young 
woman's ;  he  went  in  firft.    There  was  nothing  more  particular,  befides  what  my 
Lord  faid. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  any  thing  faid  about  the  manner  in  which  my  Lord  treated  her  f 
Rof&.    She  faid  fhe  was  very  happy  and  well  ;  and  that  he,  Lord  Baltimore,  had 

done  fomething  for  them,  and  fhe  mould  be  able  to  do  fomething  more  for  them 

yet. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Baker.    Can  you  tell  how  logg  they  were  in  this  room  together  ? 
Rofe.    I  believe,  as  near  as  I  can  guefs,  fhe  was  with  him  near  half  an  hour. 
Mr.  Baker     You  was  there  when  they  firfl  accofled  one  another ;  and  then  you 
heard  her  fay  what  you  hav«  mentioned  ? 

Rofe, 
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S£ and  wh,rpcred  a « I  ^  & " "  rasar*  si 

w^outofth,™"  y°Uiann0t  4  «**•  ^  *  her  open  this?  You  fa  L 
*e  room  ?         °0m'        rCtmnCd  «6*»  »  ■*  I  how  long  did  ,,,u  ,h:,  Z 

obit(d  .ovouif^.M^r-  rShe,  :urJ  *«*  ^ iir- « «**  £  ™* 

»fr  R  /     ^  would  tell  my  Lord  I  have  agr«d  wicb  my  friend... 
»  whore T  y°U  fay>  "*       thc  Utt  t,""=  «**  W  «q«ain.anu-  w,:l  think  ,„e 

That  was  at  the  laft  time  I  was  in 

ha^^fwirh'hnd/hen|aC?0^  ******  >™  ■«*>  lei  my  Lord  kn«,  ft) 

had  agreed  with  her  fnends  ?  I  hen,  fir,  to  fct  tins  matter  right?  I  aik  you  \i  i  u 
heard  any  thing  more  than  this  ?  ~    '  7 

A£.  The  fiift  time,  that  me  was  well  ar.d  happy,  and  mv  Lord  had  u(kd  h  :r  my 
genteelly,  and  done  a  great  deal  for  her,  and  that  me  feould  be  able  to  do  more  for  then/; 
the  laft  time  was  only  as  to  that  expreffion,  My  acquaintance  Will  think  :r.e  a  *hOr5 

Mr  baker  1  he  fecond  time  you  only  heard  that  expreffion.  As  loon  as  fee  hid 
fee  had  agreed  with  her  fnends,  you  told  Lord  ffito&fd  j  and  my  Lord  laid  ttltn, 
young  woman  you  have  agreed  with  your  friends  ? 

Rofe.  All  the  profecutrix's  friends  were  prefent  then  :  mv  Lord  /aid,  madam,  you 
are  of  age,  you  may  do  as  you  like,  you  are  not  confined  to  one  or  other-,  nobody  has 
a'nght  tocontroul  you.  Said  me,  my  Lord,  I  will  go  back  to  my  friehds  ;  'fee 
clapped  her  hand  to  her  breaft.  He  laid,  do  you  fay  Lord  Baltimore  confined  vou. 
She  laid,  yes,  from  my  heart.  They  withdrew:  the  Kveethrart  took  her  down'tiie 
fteps  ;  he  feemed  very  fond  of  her. 

Court.  You  fay  they  were  about  half  an  hour  together  :  how  long  might  you  be 
there  ? 

Rofe.  Both  times  together  I  believe  about  twelve  or  fourteen  minutes.  I  was  ratfieT 
curious  the  fir  ft  time  •,  1  was  making  up  the  fire  ;  and  then  I  went  in  to  carry  fome  of 
my  Lord's  cloaths.  I  told  the  company  that  I  believed  file  was  going  back  with  my 
Lord. 

Mr.  Brown  fworri. 

Mr.  Brawn.  I  was  appointed  to  go  to  Lord  Baltimore  •,  it  was  a  Monday  night 
the  fervant  came  to  my  houfe.  I  law  Mifs  Woodcock  there.  About  two  in  the  morn- 
ing fome  body  came  horn  Lord  Bakimore's  to  my  houfe,  todefire  I  would  be  at  Lord 
Baltimore's  houfe  ;  i  went  there  about  nine  ;  I  was  feewn  Up  into  a  room  in  the  one  pair 
of  Hairs  floor  ;  a  fervant  went  in,  and  he  came  out  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  the  night 
before  there  had  been  lome  people  at  his  houfe  from  Janice  Fielding,  who  had  attempted 
or  wanted  to  force  in  at  his  gates  ;  I  afked  what  could  be  theoctafion  of  it ;  he  faid  there 
was  a  woman  taken  into  cuftody  for  having  feduced  a  young  woman,  or  to  that  crKct ; 
I  laid,  iiave  you  got  the  young  woman  here  ;  he  faid  fee  was  in  the  no:t  room.  My 
Lord  told  me  the  y  laid  they  had  come  with  a  Habeas  Corpus,  and  that  upon  that  authority 
they  had  forced  into  his  gates  ;  I  ..Iked  him  if  he  had  been  fe;  ved  with  the  Fiabeas  Corpus, 
or  his  fervants  ?  he  laid  no,  and  that  one  of  the  perfons  was  Mr.  Watts.  Mifs  Woodcock 
was  in  a  room  ;  I  was  introduced  in  to  drink  coffee;  fee  was  fitting  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  writing.  I  faid  to  my  Lord,  that  he  feou.'d  get  Harvey  bailed,  as  fee  is  ta- 
ken up  on  your  account.  7  his  young  Lady  came  running  up  to  me  with  a  piece  of  a 
letter  in  her  hand,  and  faid,  Sir,  I  have  a  letter  I  am  a  going  to  fend  to  my  father  ;  I 
told  her  to  finifh  it,  and  fend  it  away,  fee  faid  fee  would.  I  went  out  with  my  Lord  into 
the  adjoining  room,  and  advifed  my  Lord  to  bail  the  woman  ;  I  afked  who  he  had  to 
bail  her  ;  he  had  not,  he  faid,  any  body  but  Mr.  Broughton,  his  houfe  ItewarJ,  and 
Dr.  Griffenburg  ;  he  laid  he  feould  be  obliged  to  me  to  go  to  Juftice  Fielding's  ;  I  did, 
and  Juftice  Fielding  faid  fee  was  taken  up  for  an  offence,  for  decoying  to  my  Lord's 
hou'ie'a  woman.  1  went  from  there  back  to  my  Lord,  and  told  him,  that  bail  would 
not  be  accepted  then,  but  I  muft  go  again  at  two  o'clock.  My  Lord  faid,  he  had  juft 
then  been  lerved  with  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  he  faid,  he  feould  obey  this  writ. 
Mifs  Woodcock  came  up,  and  afked  if  flic  muft  go  to  my  Lord  Mansfield,  and  faid, 
I  hope  I  cannot  be  taken  from  my  Lord  Baltimore  ;  I  feould  be  glad  to  fee  my  lather, 
but  no  body  elfe.  Upon  this  I  afked  her  her  age  ;  fee  laid  fee  was  twenty- fix  -,  I  laid,  I 
don't  think  that  any  judge  or  any  other  power  can  have  any  jurilditfion  over  you  ;  lays 
fee,  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  was  afraid  1  feould  be  forced  away  ;  and  (he  laid  fee  would 
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go  then  to  Lord  Mansfields,  immediately  \  me  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  jumped  into 
the  chariot,  and  all  the  way  fhe  faid,  Sir,  are  you  lure  I  can't  be  taken  away  from  my 
Lord  ?  I  faid  yes,  as  fhe  was  of  age, 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  was  telling  us  fhe  fhe  wed  you  a  letter  fhe  had  partly  wrote,  and 
not  finifhed,  do  you  know  any  thing  further  of  that  letter  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  She  wrote  the  letter,  and  fealed  it,  and  I  delivered  it  here  into  Court  to 
day  ;  I  had  the  letter,  and  kept  it  ever  fince,  the  Habeas  Corpus  coming  immediately 
after,  prevented  the  letter  being  lent. 

Lord,  Baltimore.  "Was  fhe  frightened  or  compofed  ? 

Mr.  Brown.    She  feemed  very  far  from  low  Jpirits  ;  fhe  was  very  chearful. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  know  for  what  purpofe  fhe  was  going  there  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  told  her  he  was  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  could 
fet  her  at  lfeerty  •,  fhe  was  afraid  my  Lord  could  take  her  away  by  force,  but  hoped  he 
could  not,  being  twenty-fix  years  of  age.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  talk  before  fhe  was 
inclined  to  go,  for  fear  of  being  forced  from  my  Lord. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Friend  Brown,  I  think  this  young  Lady  was  a  flranger  to  you. 
Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  And  yet  the  firft  conversation  that  ever  paffed  between  you  flic 
brought  you  this  half- wrote  letter,  and  you  fay  you  have  kept  the  letter  ever  fince* 
how  came  you  not  to  return  it  to  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  wrote  ? 

Mr.  Brown     I  did  not  think  of  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Mr.  Brown,  I  afk  you  this,  If  ever  before  in  your  life  you  kept 
a  letter  you  was  intruded  with  ? 

Mr.  Brown,  i  was  not  intruded  with  it.  The  letter  was  delivered  to  the  fervant  to 
be  carried  to  Mr.  Woodcock  ;  when  the  Habeas  came,  the  fervant  faid  he  had  got  this 
letter,  and  gave  it  me,  I  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Pray  what  bufmefs  had  you  with  this  letter,  upon  what  ground, 
what  motive,  or  what  inducement  ? 

Mr.  Brown.    I  had  no  inducement  at  all. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    I  afk  if  you  ever  did  fuch  a  thing  before  in  your  life  ? 
Mr.  Brown.    I  have  many  times,  Sir,  had  letters,  and  kept  them  for  an  hour  or  two. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    She  went  in  the  chariot  with  you,  then  why  did  not  you  give 
her  her  letter  ? 

Mr.  Brown.    I  did  not  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  It  was  her  letter  or  her  father's.  Would  you,  a  man  'of 
bufinefs,  take  a  letter,  directed  to  another  perfon,  and  keep  it  ?  What  was  your  mo- 
tive ? 

Mr.  Brown.    I  had  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  When  you  came  to  Lord  Mansfield's,  why  did  you  not  deliver 
the  letter  to  the  father  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  had  no  reafon  particularly  for  not  delivering  the  letter  to  the  father  ; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  hurry  and  confufion,  and  I  did  not  know  the  father  from  any 
body  elfe. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Very  well  ;  then  the  fact  fhortly  is  this  :  The  letter  was  wrote 
by  the  girl,  when  only  you  and  Lord  Baltimore  were  there,  it  was  delivered  to  a  foot- 
man, to  be  carried  to  her  father,  that  letter  you  took  from  the  footman,  and  have  kept 
to  this  hour. 

(The  letter  read.) 

Honner'd  Father, 

Agreeable  to  my  Promife  I  have  fent  for  you  and  beg  that  you  and  my  Jijlers  will  make 
your/elves  eafy  and  Contented  about  me  I  am  as  I  told  you  before  with  a  very  honnerable 
Gentleman  that  has  aSled  with  the  great  eft  honner  towards  me  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  ht 
will  allways  due  it  therfore  beg  you  will  calm  yourfelves  and  come  and  fee  me  with  all  that 
becomingnefs  that  becomes  the  Place  and  fitavation  I  am  in  as  being  in  a  Nobleman  houfe 
and  therfore  hope  you  will  make  no  more  Stur  about  it  but  aft  with  decretion  and  come  by 
your  f elves  and  I  am  fhure  I  will  give  you  all  the  fatisfaclion  you  dejire  I  Put  this  bit  of 
Paper  *  in  the  Letter  as  A  witnefs  this  is  my  writng  and  my  will  that  you  fkoud  come  fo  Pray 
make  no  further  adue  but  come  along  with  the  ccsch  from  your  Dutyfull 

Daughter  Sarah  Woodcock 

Giles 

*  This  was  a  bill  of  parcels,  which  Sarah  Woodcock  had  in  her  pocket,  belonging  to  her  in  hsT 

way  of  bufinefs  as  a  milliner. 
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"Giles  Hitchcock  faorn. 

I  am  clerk  to  Mr.  Hammerfly.  I  was  at  Lord  Baltimore's  on  the  29th  of  Dum- 
ber laft,  about  eleven  o'clock,  or  near  that  time.  I  was  in  the  parlour  at  my  Lord's 
houfe:  and  while  I  was  there,  Mr.  Watts  and  my  Lord  Baltimore  came  into  the  par- 
lour where  I  was.  My  Lord  addreffed  himielt'to  me,  and  laid,  this  gentleman  is  come 
to  me  concerning  a  Lady  that  1  have  in  the  houfe.  Upon  which  fomc  convention 
arole  between  my  Lord  Baltimore  and  him  ;  and  Mr.  Watts  laid,  the  lady's  father, 
and  fitter,  and  feveral  friends,  wanted  much  to  fee  her.  My  Lord  asked  where  they 
were.  He  faid,  hard  by.  My  Lord  laid,  they  are  welcome  to  come  and  lee  her, 
provided  I  have  fome  friend  or  friends  prefent :  and  faid,  he  had  been  extremely  ill 
ufed  the  night  before-,  that  his  houfe  had  been  befet  by  a  parcel  of  people  ;  that  they 
had  not  treated  him  like  a  gentlemen,  but  had  ufed  him  extremely  ill,  and  ior;ed  open 
the  gates.  Mr.  Watts  faid,  what  can  you  do  with  fuch  a  body  of  people  ?  I  le  laid 
methodifts  or  difienters,  1  don't  know  which.  He  ferved  the  Habeas  Corpcs  upon 
him  from  Lord  Mansfield.  My  Lord  faid,  I  will  obey  the  writ  immediately,  and  go 
with  you  ;  and  fix  the  time.  Upon  this  Mr.  Watts  went  out  of  the  room.  I  went 
with  Lord  Baltimore  up  ftairs  into  a  room,  where  I  faw  the  young  lady  :  I  ri  ver  faw 
her  before  nor  fince.  My  Lord  fpoke  to  her,  and  Ihe  feemed  very  chearful  with  my 
Lord,  and  laughed. 

Lord  BalHmo)  e     What  palled  ? 

Hitchcock.  I  can't  lay  •,  my  Lord  ordered  me  into  another  room.  I  waited  there 
fome  time.  Then  my  Lord  defired  I  would  go  into  another  room,  becaufe  fome  peo- 
ple came  up  into  the  room,  as  1  imagined,  where  this  lady  was.  My  Lord  ordered 
me  down  ftairs.  I  v/aited  there  fome  time.  My  Lord  faid  he  had  no  further  com- 
mands for  me.  I  came  into  the  hall,  and  faw  my  Lord  and  the  lady  together.  He 
gave  orders  to  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Lord  Mansfield's.  I  faw  them  go  into  Lord 
Mansfield's. 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  did  Ihe  appear  ? 

Hitchcock.    The  lady  appeared  very  gay  and  fprightly. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Baker.    Did  Mr.  Brown  go  in  the  chariot  with  them  ? 
Hitchcock.    Not  as  I  faw  •,  I  faw  my  Lord  go  into  the  chariot. 
Mr.  Baker.     Who  handed  the  young  lady   in,   my  Lord?  Or   did   me  go 
her:elf  ? 

Hitchcock.    I  Hood  with  my  back  from  the  door  to  the  fire-place. 
Mn  Baker.    You  faid  my  Lord  Baltimore  faid,  the  Lady's  friends  might  come  to 
her.    Did  you  fee  any  of  her  friends  there  ? 
Hitchcock.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Call  Dr.  Griffinburg. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  I  object  to  his  teftimony.  He  now  ftands  indicted  here  for  a 
confpiracy  •,  in  abufing  this  young  woman,  in  carrying  her  to  Lord  Baltimore's :  in  the 
next  place,  we  have  here  a  record  of  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Griffenburg,  for  a  crime  of 
this  nature,  for  having  attempted  a  rape  upon  a  girl  ;  for  which  he  was  fined  6s.  Sd. 
and  imprifoned  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  don't  care  whether  he  is  examin'd  or  not :  but  he  is  here,  and  1 
tender  him  that  the  Court  may  not  think  I  am  afraid  to  examine  him  •,  it  they  object, 
to  his  being  examin'd,  I  don't  prefs  it. 

Francis  Smith  faorn. 

frviih.    I  am  ft  painter.  . 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  your  being  in  Lord  Baltimore  s  houfe  in  Decem- 

Smiib  It  was  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  December  laft  Lord  Baltimore  fent  for  me.  I 
wcot  to  his  houfe  1  the  fervant  bade  me  go  in  ;  I  went  into  a  yellow  bow-window  room. 
Lord  Baltimore  was  there  with  a  gentleman  :  he  defired  me  to  fit  down and  I  was  to 
drink  tea  with  his  Lordlliip,  Dr.  Griffenburg,  and  this  lady  After  tea  there  was  a 
little  converfation  about  feveral  indifferent  things;  and  Lord  Balt.mor e  defi red, me  to 
draw  a  (ketch  of  that  lady's  picture  1  and  he  gave  me  a  black  penal.    I  defired  the  lady 
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to  put  herlclf  in  a  pofture  to  draw  her  picture.  So  fhe  did.  After  I  had  begun  her 
picture  about  half  an  hour,  I  thought  the  lady  was  tired,  and  I  defired  her  to  reft.  I 
afterwards  defired  her  to  pat  herfelf  in  the  fame  pofition,  which  fhe  did.  After  I  had 
finifhed  it,  I  put  it  in  Lord  Baltimore's  hand:  (he  fmiled  at  if,  and  the  converfation 
went  on  till  fuppcr  was  ready  :  and  then  Lord  Baltimore  defired  me  to  ftay  to  fupper 
with  him.  There  was  my  Lord,  this  lady,  Dr.  Griffenburg,  and  another  lady,  that 
Tupped  with  us.  I  took  particular  notice  of  this  lady,  fhe  being  a  ftranger  to  me  :  (he 
ate  a  bit  of  fowl,  and  feveral  other  things,  and  drank  to  every  body's  health  ;  and  I  did 
the  fame  as  every  body  does.    After  fupper  I  went  home. 

Lord  Baltimore.  As  you  took  this  lady's  face,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  us,  whether  it 
was  a  chearful  face,  or  whether  in  tears  ? 

Smith.  She  nev.r  effect 'all  the  time.  No,  a  figure  that  would  cry  would  not  (land 
in  that  pofujon,  and  I  coul'd  not  go  on.  She  was  very  willing  to  ftay  in  that  pofition. 
§\\z  war.  drawn  in  chU  pofition  (describing  it),'  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hand. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  there  any  appearance  of  concern  or  iorrow  about  her  ? 

Smith.  Sne  was  ratfief  c'he'a'rfci'l  :  me  behaved  with  the  fame  eafe  that  every 
body  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.    She  faid  fomething  of  your  having  carried  a  letter. 

Smith.  That  was  a  letter  1  rtfcfcjv'd  from  a  gentleman  a  fortnight  before;  who  fent 
me  a  letter  to  lend  to  Lord  Baltimore  •,  which  I  did  :  and  that  day  the  gentleman  had 
been  to  me,  and  faid  he  defired  to  fpeak  to  his  Lordfhip,  but  he  would  not  go  to  his 
houfe  :  and  Ke  defired  me  to  let  him  know  •,  it  was  a  tall  gentleman  in  a  brown  coat. 

Lord  Baltimore.     How  came  he  to  find  you  out? 

Smith.    Lord  Baltimore  toid  me  a  gentleman  fhould  come  to  me. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  this  lady  lay  any  thing  to  you  about  your  having  brought  any 
letter  from  her  father  or  friends  ? 

Smith.  No-,  this  lady  in  converfation  afk'd  what  this  gentleman  was.  I  told  her  he 
was  dreft  in  a  brown  coat. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  Mr.  Smith,  your  account  is  a  pretty  ftrange  one;  you  have  been 
acquainted  with  Lord  Baltimore  a  good  while,  have  you  n©t  ? 

Smith.  NvXt  May,  fix  years,  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know  his  Lordfhip;  and 
have  had  the  honour  to  work  for  his  Lordfhip. 

Mr.  Cox.    What  day  of  the  month  was  this  you  drew  the  lady's  picture  ? 

Smith.    U  was  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  December  laft. 

Mr.  Cox.    What  brought  you  to  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe  that  day  ? 

Smith.    Upon  that  day  he  fent  for  me. 

Mr.  Cox.    D'd  he  let  you  know  what  he  wanted  you  for  ? 

Smith.  I  thought  he  had  lent  for  me  to  draw  a  picture:  and  I  afterwards  faw  the 
truth  of  it.    Hs  Lordfhip  fent  often  for  me  to  draw  pictures. 

Mr.  Cox.    And  yet  when  you  came  there  Lord  Baltimore  lent  you  his  pencil  ? 

Smith.    When  I  was  there  1  told  him  I  had  not  got  a  pencil  in  my  pocket. 

Mr.  Cox  So  then  you  was  lint  for  to  draw  a  picture,  and  yet  you  went  without  your 
materials:  how  came  you  to  be  in  fuch  a  hurry  ? 

Smith.    He  fent  10  me  to  come  directly. 

Mr.  Cox.    And  fo  you  was  in  fuch  a  hurry  that  you  left  your  pencil  in  the  other 

pocket  ? 

Smith.    That  is  natural  for  people  when  they  change  their  cloaths. 

Mr.  Cox.    What  not  to  take  the  things  out  of  their  pocket  ? 

Smith.    The  fervant  told  me  my  Lord  Baltimore  wanted  to  fee  me  directly. 

Mr.  Cox.  Well,  and  then  you  faid,  you  thought  that  he  was  in  a  hurry  ;  and  you 
went  and  left  thefe  materials  at  home :  that  is  the  fact  I  think.  Now  when  you  came  to 
Lord  Baltimore's  there  was  feme  converfation  palled  relating  to  a  letter.  Tell  my  Lord 
and  the  Jury  what  the  letter  was  he  afked  you  about. 

Smith.  The  letter  I  had  wrote  to  my  Lord  from  a  gentleman  that  had  been 
with  me. 

Mr.  Cox.    What  gentleman  was  he  ? 

Smith.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cox.  How  did  he  fend  it  you  ? 

Smith.    My  Lord  told  me  that  fuch  a  gentleman  fhould  come  to  me. 


Mr.  Cox. 
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Mr.  Cox     Now  fee  if  I  underftand  you.    A  fortnight  before  this  my  Lord  told  vou 
that  a  gentleman  mould  come  to  you  j  but  he  did  not  come,  but  fent  \ou  a  letter  Did 
you  fend  that  letter  ? 

Smith.    I  fent  it  ro  my  Lord. 
.  Mr.  Cox.    Then  it  was  a  letter  directed  to  your  hands— to  be  given  to  Lord  Bal- 
timore i  and  this  you  was  informed  of  a  fortnight  before  ? 

Smith.    This  gentleman  came  juft  that  day. 

Mr.  Cox.    And  this  was  the  very  day  the  man  came  with  the  nieflfage  to  Lord  Balti- 
more, and  juft  before  that  this  letter  was  brought  to  you  ? 
Smith.    No  ;  this  letter  was  brought  a  fortnight  before. 
Mr.  Cox.    When  was  it  delivered  to  Lord  Baltimore  ? 
Smith.    The  inftant  I  had  received  it. 
Mr.  Cox.    Then  had  you  any  further  directions  in  it  ? 

Smith.  No  •,  that  gentleman  called  upon  me  on  that  very  day,  about  Four  or  Five 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Cox.    What  did  he  fay  to  you  ? 

Smith.  He  faid  that  he  wanted  to  fpeak  to  his  Lordfhip.  I  afked  if  he  would  go  to 
his  Lordfhip  ?  He  faid  he  would  not  go,  but  defired  me  to  let  my  Lord  know  hz  had 
been  with  me-,  and  fo  I  did. 

Mr.  Cox.    Did  you  do  it  by  mefTage,  or  go  to  his  houfe  ? 

Smith.  I  fent  a  letter  in  French,  that  a  gentleman  that  I  did  not  know  had  been  at  my 
houfe. 

Mr.  Cox.  Now  all  this  happened  before  you  went  to  my  Lord  the  fame  day,  and  yet 
you  thought  it  was  all  about  drawing  a  picture  ? 

Smith.  My  Lord  afked  me  what  fort  of  a  man  he  was  ?  And  the  Lady  afked  me  what 
was  the  colour  of  his  coat  ?    I  faid,  a  brown  coat. 

Mr.  Cox.    Was  that  the  only  queftion  fhe  afked  you  ? 

Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  Only  then  about  the  colour  of  the  coat  the  man  had  on  that  called  upon  you 
that  day.  She  faid  nothing  about  the  fize  of  the  man,  whether  taller  or  fhorter,  did 
me? 

Smith.    Not  a  fingle  word. 

Mr.  Cox.  And  this  was  in  confequence  of  a  letter  that  was  fent  a  fortnight  before. 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Smith.    My  name  is  Smith. 
Mr.  Cox.    Where  do  you  live  ? 

Smith.    I  live  in  Dufour's  Court,  Broad-ftreet,  Carnaby- market. 
Mr.  Cox.    What  converfation  had  you  at  Lord  Baltimore's  that  day  about  this  man  in 
the  brown  coat? 

Smith.  My  Lord  afked  me  whether  he  was  an  old  or  a  young  man  ?  I  faid,  an  old 
man  in  a  brown  coat. 

Mr.  Cox.    Now  was  it  an  old  man  in  a  brown  coat  ? 

Smith.    Yes,  and  a  very  tall  man.  _  . 

Mr.  Cox.  Did  he  afk  you  that  queftion  in  the  prefence  of  the  lady,  or  behind  her 
back,  in  French  or  Englifh  ? 

Smith.    No,  in  plain  Englifh. 

Mr.  Cox.    Did  my  Lord  fay  any  thing  to  you  in  French  ? 

Smith.  Yes  he  did  fpeak  fome  words  in  French,  fomething  relating  to  what  had  pafs'd 
in  the  News  Paper. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  is  the  bufinefs  you  generally  do  for  me  f 
Smith.    I  take  defigns  for  my  Lord.  ( 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  being  a  foreigner,  do  not  I  often  talk  to  you  in  your  own 
language  ? 

Smith.    Yes.  ...  »*■ 

Mr\  Cox.    You  fay  you  was  prefent  when  the  lady  drank  tea,  will  you,  upon  your 

oath,  fay  you  faw  her  drink  one  drop  of  tea  ? 

Smith.    She  was  very  merry  in  converfation  as  the  reft  were. 

Mr.  Cox.    You  was  there  at  fupper  ;  Did  fhe  drink  every  body  s  health  ( 

Smith.    She  drank  my  Lord's  health,  and  fhe  drank  to  every  body  round. 

Mr.  Cox.    In  what  liquor  ? 

Smith.    I  believe  fmall  beer. 


Martha 
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Martha  TLirrifon  fworn. 

I  am  Lord  Baltimore's  laundry-maid.  I  was  at  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe  in  December  i 
I  was  there  before  they  went  to  Woodcote. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  know  in  what  bed  Mrs.  Harvey  ufed  to  lie  ? 
Harrifon.    In  the  next  room  to  my  lord's  bedchamber. 

Lord  Baltimore.    I  would  afk  you,  if  you  know  any  perfon  that  lay  with  her  there  ? 
Harrifon.    I  fuppofe  Sarah  Woodcock  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  there  the  appearance  of  two  perfons  in  Mrs.  Harvey's  bed  ? 
Harrifon.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  made  the  fire  in  this  room  ? 
Harrifon.    I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  ever  fee  any  people  in  bed  together  in  that  room  ? 

Harrifon.  I  have  feen  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mifs  Woodcock  in  bed  together*  i  cannot  fay 
how  often  •,  I  have  feen  them  every  morning  in. bed  till  fhe  wenc  to  Woodcote,  all  but  the 
firft  morning  after  fhe  came.    I  have  heard  them  converfe  theie. 

Lord  Baltimore.  I  would  afk  you  whether  you  ever  law  any  acts  of  civility  between 
Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mifs  Woodcock  ? 

Harrifon.    1  have  always  feen  her  very  merry. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  her  perpetually  in  tears,,  lamenting  and  pining  ? 

Harrifon.    No,  never-,  I  always  faw  her  laughing. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  often  fee  her  in  the  day-time  ? 

Harrifon.    I  did  :  Mrs.  Harvey  ufed  to  drefs  her. 

Lord  Baltimore.    And  what  did  fhe  ufe  to  do  for  her  ? 

Harrifon.    I  have  only  feen  her  comb  her  hair  ;  I  faw  her  do  that  twice. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Baker.    Who  is  this  Mrs.  Harvey  ?  Did  fhe  live  in  this  houfe  ?  Did  fhe  lie  there 
before  this  girl  came  ? 
Harrifon.    No,  fhe  did  not. 
Mr.  Baker.    Then  they  came  together  ? 
Harrifon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baker.    You  went  to  make  a  fire  the  firft  morning,  where  was  the  girl  ? 
Harrifon.    She  was  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Harvey  :  they  were  both  up. 
Mr.  Baker.    Where  was  Mrs.  Griffinburg  ? 
Harrifon.    In  the  room  too. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  afk  you,  upon  your  oath,  was  not  Griffinburg  in  the  room  the  next 
night  ? 

Harrifon.  No,  fhe  was  not.  On  Thurfday  night  and  Wednefday  night  fhe  lay  below 
flairs.  » 

Mr.  Baker.  So  in  the  morning  before  you  went  to  make  the  fire,  Mrs.  Griffinburg 
had  got  up  flairs,  and  was  in  the  room  with  them  ? 

Harrifon.  She  went  up  to  fhew  me  the  room.  I  had  been  there  almoft  a  twelvemonth, 
but  did  not  know  they  were  there ;  Mrs.  Griffinburg  told  me  I  was  to  go  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Baker.  If  I  underftand  you  right,  you  told  me  you  found  there  the  two  prifoners 
and  Mifs  Woodcock.    Pray  did  Dr.  Griffinburg  lie  in  this  houfe  ? 

Harrifon.  No. 

Mr.  Baker.    Pray  what  was  Mrs.  Griffinburg  in  this  houfe  ? 
Harrifon.  Houfekeeper. 

Mr.  Baker.    Pray  did  the  young  woman  bring  any  clothes  into  the  houfe  ? 

Harrifon.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Baker.    When  did  fhe  change  h:r  clothes  ? 

Harrifon.    After  fhe  came  from  Woodcote. 

Mr.  Baker.    Did  fhe  bring  any  linen  with  her  ? 

Harrifon.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Baker.    When  was  the  firft  time  fhe  had  any  clean  linen  ? 

Harrifon.    I  can't  fay. 

Mr.  Baker.    Who  did  fhe  have  it  of  ? 

Harrifon.    Mrs.  Griffinburg. 

Mr.  Baker.  Now  I  afk  you  if  that  was  not  the  Monday  morning,  the  day  fhe  went 
to  Woodcote  ? 

Harrifon.    I  can't  fay  the  day  when  it  was. 

Mr. 
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torifit  YeThiS       ^  aIWayS  3  ,aUghlng'  C°nftant,y'  was  *  not  ? 
tofei^    What'  Whetk'r  y°U  ^  t0  hcr  or  «d  Hk  walk  all  about  che 

wS'  1  ^        m  m7  L°rd'S  bedchambcr  before  fa  went  to 

Mr.  Baker.    What,  never  go  out  all  the  time  ? 
Harrifon.    No,  not  that  I  know  of 
Mr.  Baker.    What,  did  (he  ffiut  up  herfelf  in  the  houfe  ? 
Harrtfin.    She  might  have  gone  out  if  (he  would 

Mr.  Baker.  Then  you  don't  know  the  reafon  of  Mrs.  Harvey's  flavin-  in  the  hnufr  .f 
this  particular  time  ?  You  don't  know  where  Ihe  liv'd  ?  7  3  at 

Harrifon.    No,  I  did  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  not  Griffinburg  go  up  with  you  into  the  room  ? 
Jfem,«».    Yes,  flie  aid  ?  and  was  g.ving  me  directions  where  to  light  the  fire. 

Jgnes  Mitchell  /worn. 

J  am  cook  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Pray  what  apartment  did  you  lie  in  ? 
Mitchell.    Over  the  room  in  which  my  Lord  lay. 
lord  Baltimore.    Where  did  Mis.  Harvey  lie? 

Mitchell.    In  the  fame  room  Mils  Woodcock  lay  in  :  my  room  is  partly  over  my  Lord's 
room,  and  partly  over  Mrs.  Harvey's.  ' 
Lord  Baltimore.    Pray  have  you  ever  heard  any  convention,  or  noife  ? 
Mitchell.    I  have  heard  laughing,  talking,  and  merriment. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Then  you  heard  it  often  ? 
Mitchell.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  when  Mifs  Woodcock  has  been  there  ? 
Mitchell.  Yes. 

lard  Baltimore.    Did  you  ever  hear  any  noife,  or  cryine  out ? 
Mitchell.  No. 

Court     This  was  in  London  ? 

Mitthell.    Yes,  in  London  :  all  that  I  heard  was  merriment  and  laughing. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  ever  fee  Mifs  Woodcock  ? 

Mitchell.    No  ;  but  I  know  Ihe  was  there.    I  could  diftinguilh  three  voices. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  You  fay  that  if  there  had  been  any  crying  out,  or  noife  below, 
you  mufl  have  heard  it  ? 

Mitchetl.  I  am  fure  of  that  ;  I  have  heard  laughing  and  talking,  but  never  heard  any 
crying  out  :  I  could  hear  every  thing  that  mov'd  or  ftirr'd. 

Loid  Baltimore.    Can  you  hear  the  curtains  draw  ? 

Mitchell.  I  could  ;  I  could  have  diftinguifhed  voices  in  the  room  •,  or  if  any  body  was 
to  fpeak  or  flir  the  fire,  I  could  hear  it. 

John  Mackdonald  [worn. 
I  am  one  of  Lord  Baltimore's  poftillions. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  you  one  of  the  drivers,  wlien  I  went  to  Woodcote  ? 
Mackdonald.    Yes  j  I  drove  the  wheel-horfes. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Who  was  in  the  carriage  ? 

Mackdonald.  There  was  Dr.  Griffinburg,  his  wife,  my  Lord,  and  two  women  more  ; 
I  took  notice  of  the  people  that  went  into  the  carriage  ;  they  went  in  very  cheartully  ;  I 
obferved  nothing  in  particular ;  it  was  a  poft  coach  with  four  horfes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  glalTes  are  there  ? 

Mackdonald.    There  are  fore  glalTes  and  fide  glalTes. 

Lo  d  Baltimore.    Can  you  tell  which  way  we  fat  ? 

Mackdonald.    His  Lordfliip  and  two  women  fat  together  ;  they  rode  with  their  faces  to 
the  horfes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  there  not  a  little  accident  happen'd  at  letting  out  ? 
Mackdonald.    The  porter  forgot  to  fallen  one  part  of  the  gate  ;  the  wind  blew  the  gate 
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to,  and  the  hind  wheel  laid  hold  of  it :  I  expected  the  carriage  was  torn  all  to  pieces, 
but  I  found  it  was  the  gate  ;  and  as  foon  as  I  could  flop  the  carriage,  I  did. 
Lord  Baltimore.    How  long  did  you  flop  ? 

Mackdonald.  For  about  a  minute  or  two  j  there  was  a  great  many  people  got  round  the 
carriage  ;  the  glades  were  up. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Upon  the  accident  happening,  were  they  not  let  down  ? 

Mackdonald.  One  of  the  fide-glaffes  was  j  we  went  on  to  Woodcote,  over  Weftminfter- 
Bridge,  at  our  ufual  rate. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Had  you  no  particular  orders  to  hurry  ? 

Mackdonald.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Could  you,  who  was  the  neareft  poftillion,  hear  the  voices  of  the 
people  in  the  carriage  as  you  went  along  ? 

Mackdonald.  1  heard  a  good  deal  of  mirth  and  merriment,  laughing,  and  fo  on  they 
feemed  all  very  cheartul  :  they  arriv'd  at  Woodcote  between  two  and  three  o'clock. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  time  did  you  fet  out  ? 

Mackdonald.    A  little  after  eleven. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  fpeak  with  certainty  as  to  the  time? 

Mackdonald.  Not  to  a  moment ;  I  fpeak  to  the  beft  of  my  knowledge.  I  faw  his 
Lordfhip  get  out  of  the  coach,  and  this  ftrange  woman  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  led 
her  in. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  look  as  if  flie  was  a  prifoner  ? 

Mackdonald.  No. 

Lo<  d  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  them  afterwards  ? 
Mackdonald.    No.    I  went  to  take  care  of  my  horfes; 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  not  wait  at  table  ? 

Mackdonald.  I  never  waited  at  his  Lordfhip's  table.  They  came  back  again  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Crofs  Examination. 
Serjeant  Leigh.    What  was  it  o'clock  ? 

Mackdonald.    Not  more  than  Three.    It  was  more  than  full  day-light. 

Jonathan  Potter  /worn. 

I  am  one  of  Lord  Baltimore's  footmen. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  going  to  Woodcote  ? 

Potter.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  went  there,  and  in  what  manner  ? 

Potter.    It  was  my  Lord's  own  poll- coach  and  four  :  there  was  my  Lord,  Dr.  Griffin- 
burgh,  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Mifs  Woodcock. 
Lord  Baltimore.    What  time  did  you  fet  out  from  London  ? 
Poller.    At  about  half  an  hour  after  Eleven,  or  thereabout. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  remember  any  accident  that  happened  as  you  were  coming 
out,  with  one  of  the  gates? 

Potter.  The  wind  blew  it  too  •,  it  was  very  near  over-turning  ;  that  it  caufed  a  ftoppage 
for  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  a  great  many  people  were  pafiing  and  repairing.  I 
went  behind  the  coach  to  Woodcote. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Pray  which  way  did  the  coach  go  out  of  town  ? 

Potter.    It  went  over  Weftminfter-bridge 

Lord  Baltimore.    Perhaps  as  you  was  behind,  you  can  tell  the  behaviour  of  the  company  ? 
Potter.    I  frequently  heard  the  company  laughing,  and  very  merry. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Was  eifher  of  the  glaffes  let  down  ? 

Potter.    The  near  glafs  was  let  down  when  the  accident  happen'd  at  the  gate. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Then  you  went  the  whole  journey  behind  the  coach  ? 
Potter.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  hear  laughing  at  different  times  ? 

Potter.    I  did,  when  I  was  behind  the  coach. 

Lord  Baltimore.     Who  went  in  firft  ? 

Potter.    I  think  Sarah  Woodcock  •,  fhe  got  in  by  herfelf. 

Lord  Baltimore.    When  they  came  to  Woodcote,  do  you  remember  how  they  got  out  ? 

Potter.  I  opened  the  coach  door,  and  his  Lordffrip  got  out  firft,  and  then  Sarah 
Woodcock  :  his  Lordfhip,  I  believe,  offered  his  hand,  and  fhe  leaned  her  hand  upon  his 
arm ;  I  am  not  certain  :  then  all  the  company  went  up  the  flight  of  fteps  into  the  houfe. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Where  did  they  go  to  ? 

Potter.    Into  his  Lordfhip's  parlour.  Lord 
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Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  wait  at  dinner  ? 
Potter.    I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  fat  at  dinner  that  day  ? 

Potter     His  Lordfhip,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Hervey  and  Sarah  Woodcock 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  eat  any  thing  at  dinner  ? 
Potter.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  drink  any  thing  ? 
Potter.    Yes — Wine  and  water. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  behave,  or  not,  as  the  reft  of  the  company  did  ? 
Potter.    I  could  fee  no  manner  of  difference. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  (he  appear  in  diflrefs  when  (he  got  out  of  the  coach  at  Woodcote  ? 
Did  you  fee  her  at  any  time  crying,  and  in  diftrefs  ? 
Potter.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  you  not  upon  the  water  ? 

Potter.    Yes,  I  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  was  there  ? 

Potter.    His  Lordfhip,  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Sarah  Woodcock. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Who  conducted  the  boat  ? 
Potter.    His  Lordfhip  and  I  rowed  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  the  day  that  fome  company  came  down  ? 
Potter.    Yes  •,  it  was  Wednefday  the  23d.    They  came  after  dinner :  Sarah  Woodcock 
drank  tea  with  the  reft  of  the  company  :  1  waited  at  table  :  Mr.  Smith  was  one. 
Court.    What,  Smith  the  Painter? 

Potter.  No,  a  German  and  a  gentleman  and  lady  befides,  whofe  names  I  did  not 
know. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  behave  at  tea  as  the  reft  of  the  company  did  ? 

Potter.    Yes  •,  I  did  not  fee  the  leaft  fign  of  difcontent. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  eat  and  drink  at  fupper? 

Potter.    She  did  ;  fhe  generally  drank  wine  and  water. 

Lord  Baltimore.    I  believe  the  next  day  we  went  to  town  ? 

Potter.    Yes  they  did  ;  I  went  to  town  on  horfeback. 

Lord  Baltimore.  We  fupped  there  on  Wednefday,  did  we  not  ?  Where  did  the  com- 
pany breakfaft  ? 

Potter.    They  breakfafted  in  the  parlour ;  Mifs  Woodcock  was  there. 
Lord  Baltimore.    How  was  the  time  taken  up  ? 

Potter.  I  don't  know.  They  walked  about  the  park  when  they  had  a  mind,  and  came 
into  the  houfe  when  they  had  a  mind,  and  when  they  pleafed.  On  Tuefday  morning, 
after  breakfaft,  they  went  upon  the  warer. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  Mifs  Woodcock  breakfaft  on  Tuefday  morning  with  the  family  ? 

Potter.    Yes.    I  remember  feeing  them  get  into  the  carriage. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  how  they  got  into  the  coach  ? 

Potter.    Sarah  Woodcock  got  in  firft,  and  had  no  affiftance,  to  my  knowledge. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  you  near  enough  the  carriage  to  fee  the  behaviour  of  the  people 
in  the  infide  of  it  3 

Potter.    No  ;  I  was  on  horfeback  as  I  returned. 

Lord  Baltimore.  During  the  time  fhe  was  in  town,  or  at  Woodcote,  did  you  ever  fee 
her  in  tears  ? 

Potter.    I  never  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Were  there  any  doors  locked,  or  the  like  ? 
Potter.    No  ;  the  doors  were  all  open. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Were  there  any  directions  given  to  the  fervants  to  (top  her,  in  cafe  fhe 

went  out  ? 

po'ter.    No  ;  not  by  Lord  Baltimore,  or  any  body  elfe. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Was  you  at  Lord  Mansfield's  ?  1  only  afk  you  to  one  particular  fart  j 
Did  you  fee  any  little  intimacv  between  any  body  after  the  thing  was  over  ? 

Potter.  A  young  man  laid  hold  of  her  by  the  arm,  and  juft  as  they  got  down  to  the 
fecond  ftep,  he  kifled  her. 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  did  fhe  behave  ? 

Potter.    I  ftood  at  the  bottom  of  the  fteps. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  was  the  man  that  kifs'd  her  ? 

Pctte-     They  told  me  his  name  was  Davis. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Whether  fhe  fpoke,  or  looked,  or  did  any  thing ,  to  you  ? 
Potter.    When  fhe  had  got  down  the  fteps,  and  came  by  me,  fhe  turned  back,  and 
looked  me  in  the  face,  and  fmiled  at  me. 
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Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Gsx.    You  fay  fhe  got  firft  into  the  coach,  did  you  know  her  ? 

Potter.  I  have  feen  her  perfon.  I  faw  her  looking  out  at  the  window,  but  I  never 
waited  on  her  in  London.    I  waited  at  table  at  breakfaft,  dinner,  and  fupper. 

Mr.  Ccx.  You  are  employed  to  wait  at  table,  and  yet  you  fay  you  never  faw  this 
girl  but  at  Lord  Baltimore's  window  :  this  was  fevere  weather ;  had  you  been  ufed  to 
parties  of  pleafure  on  the  water  in  fuch  fevere  weather  ? 

Potter.  No. 

Court.    What  fort  of  a  veffel  is  this  ? 

Potter.  A  large  boat.  My  Lord  has  built  a  fort  of  a  cabin  in  one  of  them.  The 
firfl:  day  they  were  in  the  open  boat,  and  in  the  cabin  the  fecond  day. 

John  Perry  fworn. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  are  you  ? 

Perry.  I  live  in  Fore-ftreet,  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  I  was  at  Lord  Baltimore's  on 
the  2 1  ft  of  December  laft;  I  was  going  to  Dr.  Griffinburg  to  recommend  a  friend  of 
mine  to  him  :•  when  we  came  to  Dr.  Griffinburg's  houfe,  I  went  from  thence  to  my 
Lord  Baltimore's,  and  when  Mr.  Vergen  my  friend  and  I  came  within  about  ten  yards 
of  the  porter's  lodge,  the  coach  came  out  with  four  bay  horfes  ;  the  coach  took  part 
of  the  yate  away  the  coach  fl opt  fome  little  time  ;  I  was  pretty  near  the  coach  ;  I 
faw  five  people  in  it  ;  I  faw  Dr.  Griffinburg  in  the  coach,  and  pulled  off  my  hat  to 
him,  and  wifhed  him  a  good  ride  ;  I  faw  my  Lord  and  the  other  woman,  I  don't 
mean  the  young  woman. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  hear  any  call  for  alTiftance  ? 

Pe:ry.  There  was  a  great  number  of  people,  ten  or  a  dozen,  palling  and  repaffing. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  not  you  wonder  that  nobody  called  out  ? 

Perry.  I  was  furprifed,  that  from  the  danger  the  coach  was  in,  that  nobody  fcieamed 
out  that  was  in  the  coach. 

Thomas  V erven  fworn. 

I  was  at  Lord  Baltimore's  on  the  21  ft  of  December  laft,  and  faw  an  accident  with  the 
coach,  it  ran  aaainft  the  gate,  and  ftcpt  about  a  minute  •,  I  looked  into  the  coach,  there 
were  five  people  in  it  •,  I  did  not  hear  any  body  call  out  in  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Were  there  any  other  people  there  ? 

Vergen.  Yes,  feveral  •,  I  was  near  the  coach,  fo  near  that  if  any  body  had  fpoke  I 
fiiould  have  heard  them. 

Robert  Stanger  [worn. 

I  am  a  butler  (in  the  country)  to  my  Lord  Baltimore. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  the  coach  coming  to  Woodcote  ? 

Stanger.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  were  in  it  ? 

Stahger.    Lord  Baltimore,  Dr.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Mifs 

Woodcock. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  opened  the  coach  door  ? 

Stanger.    The  footman  that  came  down  with  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  their  getting  out  of  the  coach  ? 

Stanger.  I  don't  know  who  handed  her  out ;  they  went  up  the  lawn  into  the  parlour; 
my  Lord  came  back  on  the  lav/n,  and  Mifs  Woodcock  came  after  him  •,  fhe  got  hold  of  his 
arm  and  run  into  the  houfe  •,  that  was  before  dinner  and  fhe  fat  down  to  dinner,  and 
always  drank  firft  his  Lordfliip's  health  ;  fhe  drank  tea,  and  was  very  merry  and  chearful. 
I  attended  his  L.ordfijip  in  his  bedchamber-,  I  warmed  his  bed  and  undreft  him  ;  Dr.  Grif- 
finburg came  in  ;  I  heard  the  other  door  open,  but  who  opened  it  I  don't  know. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  hear  any  thing  faid  upon  that  occafion  ? 

Stanger.    Dr.  Griffinburg  was  in  his  Lordfhip's  room,  and  went  round  to  the  door. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  in  the  other  room,  of  any  noife,  or  outcry, 
or  complaint  ? 

Stanger.  No.  On  Tuefday  morning  I  laid  the  cloth  for  breakfaft ;  Mrs.  Harvey  and 
Mifs  Woodcock  came  down  together  •,  they  were  very  merry  and  chearful. 

Lord 
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Lord  Baltimore.    Were  there  any  marks  of  deep  Diftref,  r 
St  anger.    Not  any. 

«MM^  SeV°U  HaVC  tHCn  C°nCeiVed  ^  hCr  ^  ^  been 

Sfegw.    No  j  me  always  had  coffee  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  •  on  T.^Uv 
morning  I  lliw  Mrs  Griffinburg  and  Mils  Woodcock  come  out  or"  the  ro0m  •  ^  , 
down  the  ftairs  after  her ,  me  jumped  down  and  catched  hold  of  Mrs.  GrSSiftarT 
and  run  round  a  little  piece  of  water,  and  was  very  merry.  ^>mnDurg  s  -rm, 

j^ord  Baltimore.    Some  company  came  on  Wednefday,  did  they  not  2 
Stanger.    Yes.  ; 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  the  entertainment  of  that  evening  ? 

Stanger.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  magic  lanthorn  ;  and  Mifs  Woodcock,"  tor  one,  do.vne  1 
on  her  knees  upon  the  carpet,  fewing  thefe  table-cloths  together,  to  make  one  piece  of  it, 
and  the  laughed  at  it,  and  was  extremely  merry  about  it,  more  fo  than  any  one  :  the  cord 
broke,  and  we  were  obhged  to  put  it  up  again  \  Mils  Woodcock  laughed  very  much  at 
that,  more  particularly  than  any  body  j  (he  came  into  my  pantry  one  day,  and  admired 
the  paintings  there. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  there  any  orders  given  for  retraining  her  ? 

Staler.    No  ;  I  never  faw  her  but  me  had  her  liberty  to  go  where  (he  picafed 

Lord  Baltimore.    Were  there  not  feveral  workmen  about  ? 

Stanger.  There  were  forty  or  fifty  workmen  about  the  houfe  and  park  j  (lie  might 
have  gone  away,  I  dare  fay,  if  (he  chofe  it. 


Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Baker.    You  know  Mrs.  Harvey  ;  was  (lie  ever  at  Woodcote  before  this  ? 
Stanger.    No.    Mifs  Woodcock  was  the  merrieft  always,  (lie  laughed  furprifingly,  and 
was  always  the  merrieft  of  the  company. 

William  Noble  [worn. 

Noble.    I  am  land  fteward  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Do  you  remember  my  coming  down  on  the  21  ft  of  December  to 
Woodcote  ? 

Noble.  I  faw  my  Lord's  carriage  coming,  but  I  did  not  fee  him  get  out  he  ftaid  to 
the  24th  •,  there  was  a  young  lady  with  him,  one  Mifs  Woodcock  •,  i  remember  to  have 
feen  her  there  very  well-,  I  once  faw  her  with  Mrs.  Griffinburg  a  furlong,  at  leaft,  from 
the  houre,  in  the  park  ;  the  next  time  I  faw  her  along  with  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mrs. 
Griffinburg,  and  they  walked  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  and  turned  round  the 
pales  at  the  bottom. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Had  you  any  workmen  employed  then  ? 

Noble.  Yes  ;  I  believe  we  had  ten  men  at  work  on  the  outfide,  and  ten  on  the  infide 
of  the  houfe. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  they  walk  near  where  thefe  men  were  ? 
Noble.    They  walked  fo  nigh  that  they  could  talk  to  the  workmen. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  fome  Italian  (hades  reprefented 
there  one  night  ? 

Noble.  Yes,  I  do  they  were  fewed  together  •,  I  was  not  prefent  at  the  time  they  were 
fewing  •,  I  put  them  up  •,  when  I  was  drawing  it  up,  the  rope  broke,  and  it  dropt ;  Mifs 
Woodcock  laughed  very  heartily,  and  the  lady  that  fat  next  to  her.  I  was  coming  out 
of  the  great  room  that  evening,  and  faw  Mifs  Woodcock  warming  her  feet  in  a  room  by 
herfelf ;  that  was  on  Wednefday  night  the  23d. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  her  often  when  (he  was  down  ? 

Noble.    I  faw  her  many  times,  and  (lie  feemed  to  be  very  chearful  and  eafy. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  orders  given  to  confine  htr  ? 

Noble.    No,  none  at  all. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Could  (he  not  have  gone  out  of  the  houfe  as  well  as  any  body  elfe  ? 
Noble.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    That  Seat  is  not  far  from  Epfom  ? 

Noble.    About  a  mile  we  call  it  •,  it  is  but  half  a  mile  from  our  park. 


Jan? 
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Jane  Chandler  /worn. 

I  live  at  Woodcote ;  I  am  my  Lord's  houfe-maid  at  Woodcote    I  remember  Mifs 
Woodcock  being  there  ;  I  was  there  all  the  time  me  was  there. 
Lord  Baltimore.    How  did  (he  behave  ? 
Chandler.    Very  well ;  the  fame  as  the  reft  of  the  ladies. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Was  fhe  dejected,  or  in  good  fpirits  ? 

Chandler.    I  obferved  no  difference  ;  fhe  was  under  no  reftraint ;  I  faw  heron  the  lawn 
on  the  Monday,  the  day  flie  came. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  was*  walking  with  her  ? 

Chandler.    His  Lordfhip. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Before  or  after  dinner  ? 

Chandler.    Before  dinner,  as  foon  as  they  came  down. 

Lord  Baltimore.    In  what  manner  did  fhe  walk  with  him  ? 

Chandler.    She  was  clofe  by  him  ;  I  did  not  obferve  whether  (he  had  hold  of  him  or 
not,  but  fhe  teemed  very  merry  and  chearful. 

Lord  Baltimore.    You  warmed  the  beds  there  I  believe  ? 
Chandler.    I  did. 

Court.    Whofe  bed  did  you  warm  ? 

Chandler.    I  warmed  the  bed  for  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mifs  Woodcock. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  warm  the  bed  on  Tuefday  night  ? 
Chandler.    I  did. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  were  there  ? 

Chandler.    Doctor  Griffinburg,  his  wife,  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Mifs  Woodcock. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  obferve  any  thing  ? 
Chand'er.    They  were  all  very  merry. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  they  laugh  as  if  it  was  fomething  fudden  ? 
Chandler.    I  can't  fay  what  they  were  fo  merry  about. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  ever  fee  Mrs.  Harvey  there  before  ? 
Chandler.    No,  never. 

Elizabeth  Greenough  /worn. 

I  am  his  Lord  (hip's  cook  at  Woodcote  :  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  on  account  of  an 
accident  I  had  ;  I  was  vifited  on  Wednefday  the  23d  of  December. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  know  by  whom  ? 
Greenough.    One  Mifs  Woodcock  came  in  with  Dr.  Griffinburgh. 
1  ord  Baltimore.    In  what  manner  did  fhe  appear? 
Greenough.    Very  chearful. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  appear  in  any  diftrefs  of  mind  ? 

Greenough.  No,  fhe  faid  mine  was  a  very  great  misfortune ;  then  fhe  faid  to  Dr.  Grif- 
finburg, Sir,  will  you  take  a  walk •,  the  Doctor  faid  he  would  ;  fhe  went  out  and  put  her  hat 
on,  and  came  into  my  room  ;  then  the  Doctor  and  fhe  went  out  to  take  a  walk. 

John  Daniel  Smith  /worn. 

Smith.    I  am  a  merchant :  I  have  been  acquainted  with  Lord  Baltimore  ;  I  have  known 
him  about  eight  years   I  was  one  of  the  party  that  made  Lord  Baltimore  a  vifitat  Woodcote. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Who  were  the  party  ? 

Smith.    There  was  Captain  Pezer ;  a  gentleman  ;  and  there  was  a  young  lady  with  us. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Under  whofe  protection  was  fhe  ? 
Smith.    Under  mine.    We  came  there  about  five  o'clock. 
Lord  Baltimore.    What  day  was  it  ? 

Smith.  I  believe  on  Wednefday  the  23d  of  December  :  when  we  went  up  flairs  I  found 
my  Lord,  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  and  Dr.  Griffinburg,  Mrs.  Harvey,  and  Mifs  Woodcock, 
all  at  tea. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  not  fome  amufement  go  forward  in  the  Evening  ? 

Smith.    Yes,  my  Lord  propofed  to  make  a  lhade. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  Mifs  Woodcock  lend  a  hand  to  this  ? 

Smith. 
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.  Smith.    Yesi  firft  fhe  pinned  them,  and  afterwards  took  a  needle  flri  thread  and 
joined  them. 

Lord  Baltimore.    While  thefe  fhades  went  on,  where  was  fhe  ?  after  fhe  had  do  le  her 
work,  what  became  of  Mifs  Woodcock  ? 

Smith.  I  law  them  (landing  there  all  together  I  went  behind  to  perform,  becaufe  we 
did  not  all  perform  at  a  time;  I  was  a  periorm'er,  and  Mr.  Pezer,  and  a  lute  black  boy. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  any  more  there  ?  ; 

Smith.    While  this  exhibition  was  going  forward,  and  almoft  over,  my  Lord  and  I 
came  from  behind  the  curtain  •,  my  Lord  went  on,  and  I  ftopt  at  the  Chimney  at 'the 
corner  ;  I  believe  he  went  up  to  the  ladies ;  I  faw  my  Lord  in  a  moment  aftrrwards,  fit- 
ting in  an  elbow-chair ;  Mifs  Woodcock  came  after  him  ;  my  Lord  fat  down  in  the  elbow- 
chair,  and  Mifs  Woodcock  fat  down  upon  his  knee,  with  her  arm  upon  his  neck,  not 
quite  round  his  neck,  rather  upon  his  fhoulder  :  I  then  obferved  my  Loid  killed  her 
and  he  drew  back,  and  fhe  killed  him  ;  I  -faw  it  plain  :  after  this  we  went  10  fupper,  and 
I  faw  Mifs  Woodcock  fit  next  to  Mifs  Torreft,  and  fhe  was  fitting  next  my  Lord,  and 
fhe  feemed  to  be  very  chearful  and  in  good  fpirits  •,  1  obferved  one  thing  more,  fhe 
poured  out  a  glafs  of  wine  lor  Mifs  Forreft,  and  one  for  herfelf,  and  they  drank  to  my 
Lord  and  the  company  ;  alter  fupper  was  over,  they  wiflied  us  a  good  night.  Next 
morning  the  ladies  were  not  below  when  I  came  down  •,  my  Lord  was  already  below, 
and  Mr.  Pezer  •,  then  the  ladies  came  in  fucceffively,  and  they  fat  down  to  breakfift  i  I 
we;;t  to  take  a  walk  with  my  Lord  ■,  afterwards  I  came  back  and  found  the  Ladies  fitting 
in  the  room  ;  I  faw  particularly  Mifs  Woodcock  with  Mifs  Fonelt  running  upon  t:;e 
terras,  feemingly  in  high  fpirits  and  chearful  •,  the  other  ladies  walked  behind. 

Lord  Ba  timore.  During  the  time'  you  was  there,  was  the  lady  under  any  conftraint, 
uneafincfs,  or  concern  ? 

Smith.    Not  in  the  leaft. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Could  you  obferve  flie  laboured  under  any  private  uneafinefs  and  grief? 
Smith.    No,  not  to  me. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  I^eigh.    Pray,  Sir,  where  do  you  live  in  London  ? 
Smith.    In  Newman-Jlreet.  <  1 1 

Court.    You  are  Guardian  to  Mifs  Forreft  ? 
Smith.    No,  my  Lord. 

Court,    I  thought  you  faid  fhe  was  under  your  protection. 
Smith.    She  is  my  houfekeeper. 

H.nry  Pezer  fworn. 

I  was  one  of  the  three  people  that  wen:  to  vifit  Lord  Baltimore  ;  I  went  down  With 
the  laft  witnefs. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  went  down  in  your  party  ? 
Pezer.    Mr.  Smith,  and  Mifs  Forreft. 
Lord  Baltimore.    What  day  did  you  go  down  ? 
Pezer.    On  Wednefday  the  23d  of  December. 

Lord  Baltimore.    When  you  came  there,  how  was  my  Lord  engaged  ? 

Pezer.    He  was  in  the  room  with  Mrs.  Harvey  and  Mils  Woodcock-,  they  were 

drinking  tea.  . 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  did  you  amufe  yourfclves  in  the  evening  r  . 

Pezer.  My  Lord  darkened  part  of  the  room  •,  on  the  other  fide  was  placed  a  candle  •, 
I  myfelf  and  others  plaved  there.  , 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  who  affifted  in  joining  the  cloths  togcthe r  ? 
Jtzer.   The  ladies  did,  Mifs  Woodcock  and  the  others  S  the  cords  broke  and  it  fell  do«  n. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  that  create  any  laughter  ? 

Pezer.    May  be  it  did  ■,  I  did  not  obferve  thefe  things. 

Lord  Ba  timore.    Do  you  remember  who  fupped  there  ? 

Lord  Baltimore.    Mifs  Woodcock  was  one  of  the  party  ;  was  fhe  not . 
Pezer.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  refrain  from  drinking  f  .  . 

Pezer  No,  (he  eat  and  drank  as  all  the  red  did;  I  took  a  bottle  and [Hud  Y  >u  h  e 
no  wine,  ladies  5  and  .1  poured  them  out  wine;,  *m ^oMlu  .! 
and  they  ran  down  to  fee  it,  and  they  ran  up  again  •,  m 

upon  honour.  Jjrd 
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Lord  'Baltimore.    Did  you  obferve  any  appearance  of  gloom  in  her  countenance  ? 
Pezer.    No,  not  the  leaft,  or  difcontent ;  fhe  appeared  as  the  reft  of  the  company. 

Elizabeth  For  reft  /worn. 

I  am  houfekeeper  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  I  was  at  Lord  Baltimore's  with  thefe  two  gentlemen, 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  time  was  that  ? 
Forrejl.    It  was  the  23d 
Lord  Baltimore.    Of  what  month  ? 
Forrejl.    I  can't  tell. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  it  before  Chriftmafs  ? 
Forrejl.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  me  there,  and  Mifs  Woodcock  ? 
Forrejl.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  time  did  you  go  there  ? 

Forrejl.    About  five  in  the  evening.    I  faw  there  my  Lord,  Mrs.  Harvey,  Mifs 
Woodcock,  Dr.  GrifRnbuig,  and  Mrs.  Griffinburg. 
Lord  Baltimore.    What  were  they  doing  together  ? 
Forrejl.    Drinking  tea. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  Mifs  Woodcock  drinking  tea  with  them  ? 
Forrejl.  Yes  :  I  joined  company. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  ycu  left  alone  with  Mifs  Woodcock  any  time  ? 
Forrejl.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  any  pictures  ? 
Forrejl.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  my  taking  a  walk  ? 
Forreft.    No    I  do  not  remember  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  any  thing  about  the  pictures  ? 
Forrejl.    She  (Mifs  Woodcock)  got  a  candle,  and  looked  at  the  pictures,  and 
fhewed  them  me. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  flie  then  appear  dejected  ? 

Forreft.    No ;  She  was  as  merry  as  the  merrieft. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  the  magic  Lanthorn  ? 

Forreft.  Yes  •,  there  was  fomething  of  that  fort  •,  I  don't  know  what  you  call  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  join  in  the  company  that  night  ? 

Forrejl.  Yes  fhe  was  as  much  diverted  as  the  merrieft  •,  fhe  laughed ;  I  lent  her 
my  pincufhion  fhe  helped  to  pin  them  ;  and  when  the  needles  and  thread  came  up, 
fhe  helped  to  few  them ;  (lie  was  as  much  pleafed  as  any  of  the  reft  ;  fhe  appeared  to 
me  to  have  the  fame  liberty  as  the  reft. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  fupped  with  you  ? 

Forreft.    We  all  fupped  together. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  Mifs  Woodcock  eat  any  fupper  ? 

Forreft.  Yes  ;  fhe  eat  the  fame,  and  as  hearty  as  the  reft  ;  fhe  laughed,  and  was  as 
merry  as  the  reft.  As  foon  as  fupper  was  over,  we  women  all  got  up  together,  and  bid 
his  Lordfhip  a  good  night.  As  the  four  women  retired  after  (upper,  we  were  going 
through  a  gallery,  I  faid,  there  are  a  great  many  doors.  She  faid,  Yes  ;  and  if  I  would 
go  with  her,  fhe  would  fhew  me  my  Lord's  bed-room.    I  went  in  with  her. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  you  any  converfation  upon  that  occafion  ?  Did  any  thing  more 
pafs  that  night  ? 

Forreft.    No,  nothing  at  all. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  paffed  next  morning  ? 

Forreft.  Us  women  joined  together  to  break  fa  ft  :  the  gentlemen  had  breakfafted  be- 
fore, except  Dr.  GrifBnburg  •,  he  fat  down  to  breakfaft  with  us  ;  Mifs  Woodcock  break- 
fafted with  us. 

Lord  Baltimore.  That  was  on  Thurfday  morning,  I  believe? 
Forreft.    Yes  it  was. 

J^ord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  eat  any  breakfaft  ? 

Forreft.  Yes,  as  much  as  the  reft.  After  breakfaft  we  walked  up  the  Terras  ;  we 
talked  with  Mifs  Woodcock  •,  at  breakfaft  fhe  faid  fhe  was  afhamed  of  her  linnen  ; 
that  if  flie  had  thought  of  his  Lordfhip's  ftaying  fo  long  down  there,  fhe  would  have 
provided  herfelf  with  linnen.  When  we  were  walking  upon  the  terras,  flie  told  me,  fhe 
had  never  been  there  before,  but  had  lived  in  my  Lord's  family  above  a  twelvemonth. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  walk  out  that  morning  ? 

Forrejl.    It  was  a  very  cold  morning,  and  fhe  and  I  ran  feveral  times  on  the  terras 

by 
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by  way  of  diverfion.  As  foon  as  I  came  in  again,  I  lent  her  a  (hifc,  an  apron,  and  a 
pair  of  ruffles.    I  went  into  my  own  room,  (the  room  I  lay  in.) 

Lord  Baltimore.    Had  you  any  converfation  with  Mifs  Woodcock  at  that  time  ? 

Forreft.    She  was  not  in  my  room  at  that  time. 

Lcrd  Baltimore.    What  did  fhe  tell  you  there  ? 

Forrejl.  I  don't  remember.  After  I  had  brought  up  the  linnen  into  her  room,  fhe 
told  me  not  to  make  myfelf  uneafy  •,  for  as  foon  as  fhe  got  home  to  his  Lordfhip\  houfc, 
fhe  would  fend  the  linnen  by  one  of  the  fervants. 

Lord  Baltimore.    So  fhe  looked  upon  my  houfe  as  her  own  home  ? 

Forreft.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  eat  and  drink  there  at  that  time  ? 

Forrejl.  Yes,  fhe  did,  and  poured  herfelf  out  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  poured  out  fomc 
for  me  too. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  drink  to  any  body  ? 
Forrejl.    Yes ;  fhe  drank  Lord  Baltimore's  health. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  fhe  appear  to  be  in  a  dejected  fla^e,  or  did  fhe  appear  to  b«  a 
woman  that  was  well  contented  with  her  fituation  ?  Did  fhe  appear  to  be  a  perfon  that 
was  at  liberty,  or  under  reftraint  or  confinement  ? 

Forreft.  She  appeared  to  be  at  liberty  as  much  as  any  body  elfe  •,  fhe  might  have 
got  away  if  fhe  would  •>  fhe  was  in  as  high  fpiiits  as  any  of  the  reft  ;  always  in  high 
ipirits. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Cox.  You  fay  fhe  was  juft  as  chearful  as  any  of  the  reft,  neither  more  nor  lefs, 

but  exactly  as  chearful  that  you  obierved  ? 
Forrcfi.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.    And  eat  and  drank  juft  as  the  reft  did  exactly  ? 
Forrejl.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.    Did  you  make  that  obfervation  at  that  time  ? 
,  Forrejl.    No,  not  a  particular  obfervation. 
Mr.  Cox.    When  did  you  firft  make  the  obfervation  ? 
Forrejl.    When  we  were  at  fupper. 
Mr.  Cox.    That  was  that  time. 
Forreft.    No  ;  this  is  the  next  day. 
Mr.  Cox.    How  came  you  to  think  of  it  ? 
Forrejl.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cox.    Upon  what  occafion  did  fhe  tell  you  fhe  had  been  there  a  twelvemonth  ? 

Forreft.  As  we  were  coming  off  from  the  terras,  I  afked  her  if  fhe  had  ever  been 
down  there  before  ;  fhe  faid  No  ;  but  fhe  had  lived  in  his  Lordfhip's  family  above  a 
twelvemonth. 

Court.    How  long  have  you  lived  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  in  what  capacity? 

Forreft.  I  have  been  his  houfekeeper  this  twelvemonth. 

Court.    Where  did  you  come  from  to  him  ? 

Forreft.    From  Nottinghamfhire. 

Court.    Who  did  you  live  with  there  ? 

Forreft.    I  came  from  my  father. 

Robert  Walter  Jworn. 


I  work  for  Lord  Baltimore  at  Woodcote,  as  a  carpenter. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  my  coming  down  in  my  carriage  there 

w££  Yes,  I  do.  His  Lordfhip  came  with  three  adies  and  a  gentleman  :  I 
kne* r  Mrs,  Griffinburg  ;  there  were  two  young  ones,  whofe  names  I  d.d  not  know , 
I  have  fince  heard  who  they  were. 

T  or d  Baltimore.    What  are  their  names  ? 

mnl.    M,-,  Harvey,  and  Sarah  Woodcock     I  faw  one  ady  get  ou    and  nay  L„  d 
r  11      a  U-r  .  fhe  anneared  verv  acreeab  e  and  loving  :  I  law  her  again  on   1  ueioay 
1  Z  in  the  ^^WgSSWK  was  with  her;  fhe  appeared  very  gay  ;  fhe  was 

pleafcd.  Go's 
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Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Baker.    Was  not  fomebody  always  with  her  ? 
Walter.    Yes,  I  believe  there  was. 

Elizabeth  Dunning  /worn. 

I  am  governefs  to  my  Lord's  daughters  ;  one  of  them  is  fince  dead. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Pray,  Madam,  when  did  you  firft  fee  this  lady  ? 

Dunning.    On  Chriftmas-day  fhe  was  introduced  with  her  hat,  cloak,  and  gloves  on. 

Lord  Baltimore.    As  what  ? 

Dunning.    A  companion  to  the  mifies. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  (he  introduced  by  my  Lord  ? 

Dunning.    He  faid  it  was  a  perfon  very  well  recommended  by  her  father  to  be  a 
companion  to  the  miffes. 
•  Lord  Baltimore.    What  faid  fhe  to  this  ? 
Dunning.    She  made  no  reply. 

Lord  Baltimore.    In  what  way  did  fhe  live  in  the  family  whilft  fhe  flayed  there  ? 

Dunning.  She  eat  and  drank  with  me  and  the  ladies,  my  Lord's  daughters,  as  chear- 
ful  as  any  body  ;  fhe  breakfafted,  dined,  and  flipped  with  Madam  Saunier  and  the 
family. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  wis  fhe  employed  in  ? 

Dunning.  Sometimes  working :  on  Saturday  evening  fhe  was  at  work,  and  feveral 
parts  of  the  day. 

Lcrd  Baltimore.    Had  my  Lord  and  fhe  any  converfation  ? 
Dunning.    They  had  upon  Chriftmas  evening. 
Court.    What  was  their  fubjecl:  ? 

Dunning.    Many  fubjects  •,  they  were  talking- of  fcripture. 
Lord  Baltimore.    What  were  they  talking  of  ? 

Dunning.    They  were  talking  of  Paul,  and  Saul,  and  Ifaiah,  and  Adam  and  Eve.— • 
Mifs  Woodcock  faid  Adam  was  created  upright;  at  which  we  all  laughed. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Pray  did  fhe  join  in  that  laugh  ? 
Dunning.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Pray  do  you  remember  Mrs.  Pynfon*s  coming  to  fee  the  ladies  ? 
Dunning.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    She  dined  and  fupped  with  you,  I  think  ? 
Dunning.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  was  fhe  employed  that  day  ? 

Dunning.    That  was  on  Saturday  •,  fhe  was  making  gauze  ruffles  and  aprons. 
Lord  Baltimore.  Was  any  thing  faid  about  her  playing  at  cards  that  evening  ? 
Dunning.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  You  had  opportunities  of  converfing  with  her,  and  fometimes,  I 
fuppofe,  alone  ? 

Dunning.    I  was  with  her  many  times  alone. 

Lcrd  Baltimore.  Could  you  difcover,  from  the  ftile  of  her  converfation,  that  fhe  was 
uneafy,  and  detained  againft  her  will,  or  any  fecret  difcontent  ? 

Dunning.  No,  not  in  the  leaft  ;  nor  did  I  know  to  the  contrary,  nor  who  fhe  was, 
till  fhe  was  gone. 

Lord  Baltimore.  From  the  manner  of  her  being  introduced  to  you,  with  her  hat  and 
cloak  on,  fhe  certainly  afiifted  me  to  impofe  upon  you,  or  fhe  would  certainly  have 
contradicted  it  ? 

Dunning.    Yes,  I  fuppofe  fo. 

Court.    Did  fhe  not  come  from  Woodcote  that  day  ?' 

Dunning.    I  did  not  know  {he  had  been  at  Woodcote  ;  I  never  heard  a  word  of  it. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Your  Apartments  were  diftin£t  from  the  reft  of  the  family,  were 

they  not  ? 

Dunning.  There  is  a  room  where  the  matters  attended  upon  the  ladies  ;  there  is  a 
room  for  writing,  and  another  for  mufic,  and  the  ladies  are  employed  every  hour  of  the 
day  with  one  or  other  of  the  mailers. 

Lord  BaHimore.    It  is  a  very  large  houfe  •,  is  it  not  ? 

Dunning.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  know  of  her  being  in  confinement  ? 
Dunning.    Not  in  the  leaft. 

Lord 
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Lord  Baltimore.    Would  Ihe  play  at  cards  ? 
Dunning.  No. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr .  Serjeant  Leigh     So  you  never  knew  all  this  time  that  this  rid  was  in  the  houfr  , 
you  who  are  governefs  to  his  daughters,  and  liv»d  in  the  fame  houfe >  ' 
Dunning.    No  I  did  not  know  fhe  was  in  the  houfe  till  they  came  back  a-ain 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Or  did  you  ever  know  Mrs.  Harvey  was  there  ?  2 
Dunning.  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  the  young  ladies  never  eat  with  my  Lord  > 
Dunning.    When  he  has  no  company,  fometimes  they  do. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  you  ever  fee  Mrs.  Harvey  before  ? 

Running.  No  ;  I  never  knew  there  was  fuch  a  woman  in  the  houfe  till  this  broke 
out  :  I  never  faw  Harvey  or  Woodcock  till  Chriamas-day. 

Mrs.  Saunier  fcorn. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Pray,  did  you  know  Mifs  Woodcock  ? 
Saunter.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  her  being  at  Woodcote  that  December  > 
Saunter.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  fhe  introduced  to  you  at  any  time,  and  in  what  character  ? 
Saunter,    Yes,  on  Chriftmas-day,  as  a  companion  to  the  youn.r  ladies. 
Lord  Baltimore.    How  long  was  (lie  at  the  houfe  in  town  ? 
Saunier.    Three  days,  to  my  knowledge. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Could  fhe  have  gone  out  of  my  houfe  if  (he  thought  proper  ?  We  re 
any  orders  given  to  the  family  to  keep  her  in  ? 

Saunier.  No ;  Ihe  was  under  no  reftraint ;  fhe  could  have  got  out  whenever  fhe 
pie  a  fed. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  ever  fee  her  in  tears  ? 
Saunier.    No  ;  fhe  was  as  chearful  as  we. 

I^ord  Baltimore.    Do  you  know  of  her  being  to  have  a  bed  in  your  room  ? 

Saunier.    Yes  ;  there  was  a  bed  made  up  there. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  ever  lie  in  it  ? 

Saunier.    No  ;  fhe  would  not  lie  in  it. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  fort  of  a  room  was  it  ? 

Saunier.    It  was  a  little  room  ;  there  were  two  beds  in  it ;  it  was  a  good  room  j  there 
was  a  bed  made  on  purpofe  for  her  to  lie  in  my  room. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Had  fhe  a  nightcap  in  your  room  ? 
Saunier.    Yes,  and  fhe  went  and  fetched  it  out. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  faid  of  Mifs  Woodcock's  applicatbn  to 
me  ? 

Saunier.  She  refufed  to  lie  in  that  room,  and  faid  fhe  would  fpeak  with  me  firft :  I 
told  her  I  fhould  fee  her  again  ;  fhe  fetched  the  night-cap  out,  and  faid  fhe  did  not 
choofe  to  lie  with  any  body  in  the  room. 

Elizabeth  Pynfons  faorn. 

Lord  Baltimore  fent  a  note  with  his  compliments  to  me  on  the  26th  of  December, 
and  that  if  I  was  not  engaged,  he  would  fend  his  coach  for  me.  I  went  5  I  faw  my 
Lord,  his  two  daughters,  Mifs  Woodcock,  Mrs.  Saunier,  Mrs.  Dunning,  and  Dr. 
Griffinburg  •,  we  all  dined  together. 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  did  Mifs  Woodcock  appear  at  dinner  ? 

P\nf;ns.    Extremely  chearful,  and  the  moft  pleafed  of  any  perfon  there. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Did  ihe  dine,  and  eat  as  other  people  did  ?— Did  you  (lay  there 
after  dinner  ? 

Pynfons.    I  drank  tea  there,  and  fupped. 

Lyrd  Baltimore.    How  did  vou  fpend  your  afternoon  ? 

Pynfons.  The  young  lady  after  dinner,  and  Mifs  Juliet,  got  up,  that  is  fhe  that  is 
deait. 

Lord  Baltimore.    I  believe  fhe  was  about  fifteen  at  that  time. 

Pyr.xm.    Yes. —  1  hey  got  op,  and  went  into  the  drawing-room  together,  both 

S  laughing 
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laughing  imrnoderarely.  She  was  chearful  and  gay  till  tea-time  came  on,  and  then 
they  were  all  at  work.  My  Lord  laid,  My  ladies  don'c  love  cards  :  I  laid  to  my  Lord, 
The  ladies  are  very  chearful  at  work,  (fhe  was  at  work  on  gauze) ;  Hie  faid  it  would 
w:fh  well,  and  that  the  apron  1  had  on  would  wafh  well  ;  it  had  been  wafhed.  I 
oiked  Mrs.  Saunier  how  long  that  lady  had  been  in  the  family  •,  fhe  faid,  the  day  be- 
fore. I  obfeived  Hie  was  extremely  chearful,  and  appeared  as  if  fhe  had  been  in  the 
family  a  twelvemonth  :  fhe  and  Mils  Juliet  feemed  very  fond  of  each  other. 
Lrd  Baltimore.    Did  you  obferve  any  difcontent  of  mind  ? 

Pynfons.  She  appeared  to  me  to  be  at  her  full  liberty  as  much  as  I ;  (he  appeared 
under  no  reitraint. 

Lord  Balti;n:re.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  a  perfon  with  an  afflicted  mind,  did  me  ? 
Did  you  fee  her  cry  ? 

Pynfons.    No;  if  laughing  is  crying,  fhe  had  fufficient  of  that, 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Are  you  a  married  woman  ? 
Pynfons.    No,  I  am  not  :  I  have  been  married. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Where  do  you  live  ? 
Pynfons.    In  Warwick  Court,  Holborn. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Are  you  of  any  employment-,  or  bufinefs  ? 
Pjnjons.    No  ;  I  live  upon  my  fortune. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  You  went  to  my  Lord  Baltimore's,  and  there  were  thefe  people, 
my  Lord  and  his  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Saunier,  Mrs.  Dunning,  Dr.  Griffinburg,  and  Mifs 
Woodcock  :  it  ftruck  you  very  much,  I  think,  that  this  girl  was  fo  very  merry  ? 

Pynfons.    As  I  had  not  been  in  the  family  for  five  months,  I  enquired  after  her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  So  then  fhe  was  fo  extremely  chearful,  that  you  enquired  after 
her  on  that  account  ? 

Pyfcns.    I  was  going  to  fay  to  the  ladies,  Tell  me  what  you  laugh  at,  that  I  may 
laugh  with  you  ;  but  my  Lord  was  there,  and  fo  I  thought  1  would  not. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    How  long  did  you  ftay  after  dinner  ? 
Pynfons.    I  flipped  there. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Did  the  young  ladies  and  my  Lord  Baltimore  fup  with  you  ? 
Pynfons.  Yes. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    And  were  they  all  as  chearful  at  night  ? 
Pynfons.  Yes. 

Me.  Strjeant  Leigh.    But  this  girl  ftruck  you  ? 
Pynfons.    They  were  all  chearful. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  You  knew  Mrs.  Dunning  was  an  inftructor  to  the  young  ladies, 
and  Mrs.  Saunier    and  yet  you  had  not  the  curiofity  to  enquire  who  this  young  lady  was  ? 

Pynfons.  No. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Well  then,  you  thought,  I  fuppofe,  fhe  was  brought  in  merely  to 
laugh.  —  As  you  took  fo  much  notice  of  this  girl,  I  wonder  your  curiofity  did  not  lead 
you  to  enquire  in  what  capacity  me  was  in  the  family  ? 

Pynfons.  No,  my  Lord  was  prefent ;  it  was  when  Mrs.  Saunier  went  to  the  fire  I 
fpoke  to  her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.  Well,  but  fuppofe  my  Lord  was  there,  you  was  on  a  good 
footing  ;  there  was  no  great  diftance  kept. 

Lord  Baltimore.  If  I  underftand  you  right,  the  reafon  why  you  took  notice  of  this 
young  woman  was,  becaufe  you  had  never  feen  her  there  before? 

Pyrfons.  Yes. 

Mary  Okeley  fworn. 

I  am  a  mantua-maker ;  I  was  fent  for  to  my  Lord  Baltimore's  the  26th  of  December. 

Lord  Baltimore.    For  what  purpofe  ? 

Okeley.  To  make  a  gown  for  a  young  lady,  whom,  I  fince  underftand,  is  Mifs 
Woodcock  :  I  made  the  gown. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  receive  any  directions  from  Mifs  Woodcock  about  making 

the  gown  ? 

Okeley.    I  did.    I  afked  her  if  {he  chofe  to  have  it  made  with  an  apron,  or  withcut  ? 

She  faid,  Without  an  apron. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  Ihe  chafe  what  colour  her  gown  mould  be  ? 

Okeley. 
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Ckfiy.    I  aikedher  whatI  was  to  m,,fi,re  her  for  ?    Mrs.  Griffinburg  afked  Would 
fhe  have  a  night-gown,  or  a  negligee  ?    She  chofe  a  night-gown,  becaufc  I  to  d  I  r  it 
was  impofhble  to  have  a  negligee  made  by  next  dav  ;  Mrs.  GnfTinburg  had  5c I  J  |U 
you  muft  have  ,t  made  by  to-morrow  :  and  then  fhe  chofe  a  night-genvn.       afted he? 

Z,<?r</  Baltimore.    Was  ic  made  ? 
Okeley.    It  was. 

Loty/  Baltimore.    When  did  you  bring  it  home  ? 

0/W<?>\    I  came  to  try  it  on  at  nine  o'clock  the  fame  evening. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Where  did  you  find  Mifs  Woodcock  ? 

Okeley.    At  the  top  of  the  flairs,  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.    I  v/ent  info  her  hed--o  -  , 
1  tried  it  on  •,  me  defired  me  then  to  be  as  quick  as  I  could,  becaufe  it  was  fiippei  tin 
Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  go  away  as  foon  as  you  had  done  ? 
Okeley.    Yes;  and  cameagain  the  next  day,  and  brought  it  home  :  I  ftw  her  then. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Had  you  any  converfation  with  her  then  ? 
Okeley.    No ;  none. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  bring  the  ftomacher  ? 

Okeley.  \  afked  her  to  excufe  me  till  Monday;  (he  faid,  By  all  means,  only  let  me 
have  the  gown  by  drefling-time  to-morrow.  And  being  in  fo  great  a  hurry,  going  to 
tupper,  fhe  did  not  let  me  take  the  pins  out;  I  told  her,  I  hoped  Hie  would  excofe  any 
little  flaw  that  might  happen.    She  faid  fhe  would,  by  all  means'. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  her  on  Sunday  ? 

Okeley.  I  did.  There  was  Mrs.  Dunning,  the  two  ladies,  Dr.  Griffinburg,  and  an- 
other lady  there.  She  appeared  very  brifk  and  merry  ;  fhe  was  coming  to  the  fire  to  Dr. 
Griffinburg,  and  there  flood  talking. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Had  fhe  an  opportunity  to  get  out  if  fhe  would  ? 

Okeley.  Yes,  fhe  had  ;  fhe  was  under  no  rellraint,  and  was  alone  on  the  top  of  the 
ftairs. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  her  eyes  appear  fwelled  with  crying  ? 
Okeley.    Not  in  the  leaft. 

Ifabel  Hadley  [worn. 

I  am  a  milliner,  and  live  in  Holborn  ;  I  was  fent  for  to  Lord  Baltimore's ;  I  faw  a  young 
lady  •,  I  did  not  know  who  fhe  was. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  did  fhe  befpeak  ? 

Hadley.  She  chofe  a  cap  and  a  cloak,  and  fome  petticoats,  and  ordered  fome  muffin  to 
be  brought. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  fhew  any  attention  to  the  fafhion  and  make  of  the  goods  ? 

Hadley.  I  (hewed  her  fome  ;  fhe  did  not  chufe  them.  She  did  not  fay  any  thing  parti- 
cular, only  objected  to  a  cloak  that  it  was  too  dear. 

Lord  Baltimore.  The  queftion  is,  Died  fhe  want  them  fafhionable  ? — There  were  under- 
petticoats  ? 

Hadley.    Yes ;  flannel  petticoats. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  give  any  directions  how  thefe  were  to  be  made  t 
Hadhy.    She  defired  thefe  might  be  made  to  tye  before,  and  they  muft  be  brought 
home  by  two  o'clock.    I  never  had  fuch  an  order  before. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  this  young  woman  appear  eafy  and  chearful  ? 
Hadley.    She  did  not  feem  diftreffed. 

Qrofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Cox.    You  never  faw  any  tears,  or  any  thing  of  that  fort  ? 
Hadley.    No ;  none  at  at  all. 

Aleck  Humell  fivorn. 

I  am  a  mufician. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  teach  any  body  mufic  at  my  noule  r 
Humell    I  taught  Lord  Baltimore's  two  daughters  every  day.  • 
l7d  Baltimore0  Do  you  remember  going  to  my  houle  in  December  ?    You  know  the 
time  I  refer  to ;  you  came  to  fee  fome  company  in  the  parlour. 

Humtll.    No    they  were  up  flairs :  it  was  the  28th  of  Dscemoej",  • 
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Lord Ball/more.    What  time  of  the  day  ? 

Hume:!.    Between  Eleven  and  Twelve. 

Lord  Baltimore.    When  you  came  there,  where  was  I  ? 

IL.mdl.    I  did  not  fee  Lord  Baltimore  at  firft  when  I  came  in  ;  firft  I  met  Mrs.  Saunier 

and  a  ilrange  woman  I  did  not  know. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  did  me  turn  out  to  be  afterwards  ? 

Humell.  After  that  I  went  to  the  room  to  my  fcholars,  and  there  was  the  eldcft 
daughter  and  my  Lord ;  they  defired  me  to  go  and  fetch  a  mufic-book  from  below  ; 
when  I  came  up  flairs  into  the  room,  1  found  his  Lordfhip  and  the  young  woman,  Mifs 

Woodcock. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Have  you  feen  her  fince? 
Humel\.    That  was  the  only  time  I  faw  her. 

Lord  Baltimore.    When  you  came  back  again,  you  fiiw  fomebody  in  the  parlour;  did 

you  not  ? 

Httm'elT.  I  faw  his  Lordfhip  and  Mifs  Woodcock  playing  together.  She  had  her  back 
to  the  fire  fide,  and  fhe  was  handling  her  work.  My  Lord  took  her  work  from  her,  and 
pulled  it  from  her  -3  and  fhe  pulled  it  from  him. 

Court.    What  was  the  work  ? 

Humell.    A  handkerchief,  or  fome  fuch  thing. 

Lord  Baltimore.    She  was  not  crying,  or  weeping  then  ? 

Humell.    No  j  fhe  was  gay  and  free. 

John  Burn  /worn. 

1  am  butler  to  my  Lord  at  his  houfe  in  Southampton-Row.  I  remember  Mifs  Wood* 
cock's  goingout,  on  Monday  the  28th  of  December,  with  Mifs  Griffinburg  and  Mifs  Fanny. 
She*is  8  years  old.    They  went  in  a  hackney-coach.    I  handed  them  all  in. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  fhe  go  there  freely  ? 

Burn.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Under  no  conftraint  ? 
Burn.    No  ;  not  in  the  lead. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Did  you  fee  them  all  go  freely  into  the  coach  ?    They  were  to 
drive  to  Queen-ftreet,  Soho  ? 
Burn.,  ^es. 

Lord  Baltimore.    You  being  the  butler,  very  frequently  attend  the  hall,  and  go  to  the 

door,  do  you  not  ? 
Burn.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Is  the  door  ever  locked  in  the  day  time  ? 
Burn.  No. 

Lord  Bal  imore.    Are  you  pretty  much  in  the  hall  ? 
Burn.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Was  any  order  given  to  flop  her  if  fhe  ftiould  want  to  go  out  ? 

Burn.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Should  you  have  flopped  her,  if  fhe  had  offered  to  go  out  ? 
Bum.  No. 

Crofs  Examination. 

Mr.  Baker.    The  time  you  fpeak  of  was  Monday  the  28th  ;  when  did  you  firft  fee 

Mils  Woodcock  ? 

Burn.    I  believe  the  day  they  went  down  to  Woodcote  :  that  was  the  firft  time  I  had 
eyer  feen  her. 

Mary  Jacobs  /worn. 

1  am  fervant  to  Dr.  Griffinburg. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  any  body  coming  in  a  coach  to  Dr.  Griffinburg's  on 
the  28th  of  December? 

Jacobs.    Yes     Mrs.  Griffinburg  ,M  ifs  Fanny,  and  Mifs  Woodcock.    When  they 

came,  I  opened  the  door. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  came  out  firft  ? 

Jacobs.    Mrs.  Griffinburg. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Where  did  the  coach  ftop  ? 

Jacobs. 
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Jacobs.    About  five  or  fix  doors  off.   Mrs.  Griffinburg  took  Mifs  Fanny  out,  and 
brought  her  into  the  paffage,  and  Mifs  Woodcock  followed. 
Lord,  Baltimore.    Where  did  they  go  ? 

Jacobs.    Into  the  parlour.    Mrs.  Griffinburg  came  down  twice  or  three  times  into  the 
kitchen. 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  long  was  fhe  out  of  the  parlour  at  a  time  ? 
Jacobs.    About  eight  or  ten  minutes, 

Lord  Baltimore.    Then  nobody  was  left  with  Mifs  Woodcock  but  Mifs  Fanny.  Was 
the  ftreet  door  fo  fattened  that  fhe  could  not  open  it  ? 

Jacobs.    No  ;  it  was  not  fattened  at  all :  fhe  could  have  gone  to  the  door  in  a  minute. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  the  parlour  fire  being  out  ? 

Jacobs.    I  made  it  up.    Mifs  Woodcock  faid  fhe  was  cold.    Mrs.  Griffinburg  took  her 
cloak,  and  put  it  on  her.    She  faid,  Madam,  you'll  fpoil  me.    She  feemed  merry. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Not  at  all  dejecled  ? 
Jacobs.  No. 

Catherine  Smith  /worn. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old. 

Lord  Baltimore.    When  was  you  fourteen  ? 

Smith.    A  quarter  of  a  year  ago. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Don't  you  live  with  Dr.  Griffinburg  ? 

Smith.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  any  company  coming  to  your  mailer  s 
houfe  in  December  ? 
Smith.  Yes. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Who  were  they  ? 

Smith.    Mifs  Woodcock,  Mrs.  Griffinburg,  and  Mifs  Fanny. 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  did  they  come  ? 

Smith.    They  came  in  a  coach. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  know  where  they  ftopt  ? 

Smith.    They  ftopt  at  a  milk-celJar. 

Lord  Baltimore.    How  far  is  that  from  your  ftreet-door  f 

u!dhBaU^re.    ^Jntey  we.e  obliged  to  walk  five  yards  to  your  door.    Could  the 
coach  have  come  nearer  up  to  the  door  ? 

Smith.  No. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  room  did  they  go  into  ? 

Smith.    The  back  parlour. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Is  that  on  the  ground  floor  ? 

LofdBalmore.    How  far  is  it  from  the  door  of  that  parlour  to  your  ftreet  door  ? 
L^dB^e.  thWheyn  Mrs.  Griffinburg  was  come  home,  there  was  fome  dinner  pre- 
paring,  was  there  not  ? 

S^^t^W^S  U  a  o-er  of  an  hoot,  ,  * 
lie^tS:gaCouf;d  Save  gone  to  the  door,  and  U»  hetfe.f  out,  if      plcafcd  ? 

ffiJ^S?**  *  h«  *****  thC  ,itllC  Sir'  ? 

Smith.    No  •,  there  was  not. 

Lord  Baltimore.    When  did  they  come  ? 

Vnvth  At  Four  o'clock.  .  . 

JmMW    That  was  day-light,  »»  It  not  I 

Smth.  Yes. 

Mary  Vanburg  /worn. 

Fanny,  and  Mr.  Morns.  y  Lord 
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Lord  Baltimore.    Pray  what  time  did  you  get  to  the  tavern  ? 
Vanburg.    It  might  be  between  Eight  and  Nine. 
Lord  Baltimore.    How  long  might  you  flay  there  ? 

Vanburg.    It  might  be  two  hours.    Mifs  Woodcock,  Mils  Fanny,  and  I,  were  left  by 

ourfelves  in  that  taven  in  Whitechapel. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Where  were  the  others  gone  to  ? 
Vr.nburg.    I  don't  know    they  went  out  of  the  room. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Had  Mifs  Woodcock  any  opportunity  to  get  out  of  that  room,  if  me 
pleafed  ?    If  me  had  offered  to  go  out  of  the  room,  fhould  you  have  (topped  her  ? 

Vanburg.  No ;  I  had  no  fuch  orders ;  and  if  I  had,  I  fhould  not  have  pretended  to 
have  flopped  her. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Where  did  Mifs  Woodcock  lie  that  night  ? 

Vanburg.    I  faw  her  in  my  Lord's  bed. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Pray  how  did  fhe  go  up  to  bed  ? 

Vanburg.    She  went  up  ftairs  ;  fhe  fat  fome  time  in  the  room  before  fhe  went  to  bed  ; 
(he  was  as  chearful  as  any  perfon  could  be,  and  was  very  merry. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Was  fhe  under  any  reftraint  ? 
Vanburg.    No  ;  fhe  was  under  no  reftraint  whatever. 
Lord  Baltimore.    Had  fhe  her  liberty  ? 
Vanburg.    She  had  her  full  liberty. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Do  you  remember  her  going  to  my  Lord  Mansfield's  ?    Do  you 
know  what  became  of  the  key  of  the  door  where  (he  lodged  ? 
Vanburg.    She  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

Hugh  Morris  [worn. 

Morris.    I  am  a  linnen-draper. 

Lord  Baltimore.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  thefe  people  ?  How  came  you  one  of 
the  party  at  the  Crown  and  Magpye  ? 

Morris.  Dr.  Griffinburg  had  paid  me  fome  money  that  day,  and  he  defired  me  to 
carry  a  letter. 

Lord  Baltimore.    For  what  reafon  ? 

Morris.    Becaufe  he  could  not  fpeak  Englifh  very  well. 

Lrrd  Baltimore.    Did  he  direct  you  where  to  go  ?  - 

Morris.  No  ;  he  went  with  me  in  the  coach.  We  went  to<  fhe  Crown  and  Magpye, 
Whitechapel.  I  afked  Dr.  Griffinburg  what  was  the  matter  ?  He  faid  nothing  at  all. 
I  followed  him  into  the  room. 

Lord  Baltimore.    Where  was  the  room  ? 

Morris.  On  the  ground  floor.  I  paffed  by  the  bar  •,  there  was  a  woman  felling  of 
oy  Piers  on  one  hand,  and  two  or  three  people  in  the  bar,  and  feveral  in  the  kitchen,  all  of 
which  we  panned  ;  and  I  faw  in  one  room  a  dozen  people. 

Lord  Baltimore.    What  paffed  when  you  got  into  the  room  ? 

Morris.  Mifs  WooJcock  afked,  Who  had  got  the  letter  ?  I  faid,  I  have.  She  took 
the  letter  out  of  my  pocket,  and  faid,  This  is  my  own  hand-writing;  go  and  tell  my 
father  or  filter  to  come  here  directly.  I  went.  Mrs.  Berry  faid,  They  were  not  at  home, 
and  fhe  could  not  tell  when  they  would  come  home.  I  went  back  to  my  Lord  again. 
He  was  for  fending  me  to  Juftice  Fielding  to  enquire  for  Mr.  Woodcock.  Mifs  Wood- 
cock thought  Juftice  Fielding  would  do  no  bufinefs  at  that  time  of  night,  and  her  father 
would  probably  be  at  home  foon.  We  ftaid  about  half  an  hour.  She  propofed  fending 
the  letter,  and  leaving  it  there.  My  Lord  afked  her  if  fhe  thought  Mrs.  Berry  would 
deliver  the  letter  ?  She  faid  fhe  would.  She  propofed  writing  a  few  more  lines.  She 
opened  the  letter,  and  wrote.  My  Lord  defired  to  fee  what  fhe  wrote.  She  read  it  to 
him.  There  were  about  five  or  fix  lines.  I  went  and  gave  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Berry.  Mr. 
Woodcock  was  not  yet  come  home. 

L.rd  Baltimore.  If  this  young  woman  had  wanted  to  have  gone  herfelf  to  her  father, 
cou,J  any  body  have  hindered  her  ? 

Moms.  She  ftood  between  me  and  the  door.  There  was  nothing  could  hinder  her 
from  going  out,  if  fhe  chofe  to  lift  up  the  latch  of  the  door.  We  went  back,  and  I  was 
let  down  at  Bridges-ftreet  to  go  to  Sir  John  Fielding's.  My  Lord  defired  me  to  afk  for 
Mifs  Woodcock's  father  and  filter,  and  defire  them  to  come  to  her  at  Dr.  Griffinburg's 
houfe.  When  I  went  there,  I  could  not  find  her  father.  I  was  carried  directly  to  Sir 
John.  He  afked  me,  how  I  came  to  go  with  them  ?  I  told  him  Dr.  Griffinburg  afked 
me  to  go  with  a  letter.  He  ca'led  one  of  his  clerks  up  to  write  a  card  to  Mifs  Woodcock, 
to  defire  her  to  come  to  him  to  meet  her  father  and  friends  there.  I  went  with  Mr. 
Lee,  one  of  Sir  John  Fielding's  clerks,  to  Dr.  Griffinburg's.    He  delivered  the  card  to 

Mifs 
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S^ndtlvL  hathCr  f^htned  by  Sir  J°hn-    He  toU  «  «  «*  a  dangerou! 

w     i       f]1"?  noth,"g  ™«  «>  do  with  it.    I  faid  I  would  not 

faW'    WaS  thc  Card  defi™g  h"  »«me  that  night,  or  feme  other  time  to  meet  her 
Morris,    That  night. 

Court.    Was  not  her  father  then  at  Sir  John's  that  rifeht  ? 
I  don't  know. 

mm&iT''  Was  not  you  fent  t0  enquire  whether  the  falher  was  not  at  Sir  J°hn 

Morris.    They  never  fatisfied  me. 

Lord  Baltimore  Wat  was  the  anfwer  fhe  made  on  delivering  thc  card  ?  What  did 
Hie  lay  with  regard  to  Sir  John  ? 

f  T«  AThe  lal7dS!,e  faid  WaS'  Butdefire  them  to  come  to  Dr.  Griffinburg's. 
Lord  Baltimore.    When  me  was  at  the  tavern,  writing  that  letter,  did  1  give  any 
direction  to  her  r  ■  1 

TYt    !  5i£  my  L°rd  fay  a  finS,e  WOrd-    k  was  a11  wrote  by  her  Q»D  hand, 

and  or  her  own  dictating.  ;  > 

Crc/f  Examination. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Leigh.    Was  my  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  room  ? 
Morris.  Yes. 


Mr.  Baron  Smyth  e. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

TH  E  prifoner  at  the  bar,  Lord  Baltimore,  (lands  indidled  for  felonioufly  ravi(hin°- 
and  carnally  knowing  Sarah  Woodcock,  fpinfter,  againft  her  will,  on  the  2 2d  or  De° 
cember  laft,  at  Epfom  ;  againft  the  ftatute  which  makes  this  offence  felony  ■  and  the  other 
two  prifoners  are  indicted  as  acceffaries  before  the  fact,  by  felonioufly  and  malicioufly 
procuring,  aiding,  and  abetting  Lord  Baltimore,  to  commit  the  faid  rape,  at  the  faid 
time  and  place.  To  th;s  they  have'pleaded  Not  Guilty  ;  and  you  are  to  try  if  they  are 
guilty.    Be.ore  I  (tat  ni  the  evidence,  I  will  mention  to  you  two  or  three  things  : 

In  the  firft  place,  my  Lord  complains  of  libels,  and  printed  accounts  of  this  tranfadlion, 
which  have  been  circulated.  It  is  a  moft  unjuftifiable  pra&ice,  and  tends  to  the  perver- 
fion  of  publick  juflice  ;  and  therefore  if  you  have  feen  any  thing  printed  on  the  fide  of 
the  prosecutrix  or  the  prifoners,  I  mud  defire  you  to  divert  yourfehes  of  anv  prejudice 
that  fuch  publications  may  have  occafioned,  and  give  your  verdict  only  on  the  evidence 
now  laid  before  you.  Another  thing  I  defire,  is,  that  whichever  way  the  verdict  is 
given,  none  of  the  friends  of  any  of  the  parties  will  make  ufe  of  any  expreftions  of  ap- 
probation or  applaufe,  which  are  extremely  improper  and  indecent  in  a  court  of  juflice, 
and  I  fhall  certainly  commit  any  pei  fon  whom  I  fhall  know  to  be  guilty  of  it.  T  he  laft 
thing  I  fhall  mention  to  you,  is,  to  defire  that  no  refentment  you  may  feel  at  the  manner 
in  which  fhe  was  carried  to  Lord  Baltimore's  houfe,  may  have  any  innuer.ee.  on  your  ver- 
dicl ;  for  however  unwarrantable  the  manner  was,  in  which  fhe  came  into  his  power,  if  at 
the  time  he  lay  with  her  it  was  by  her  confent,  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  offence  of  which 
he  is  ind idled  ;  though  it  was  proper  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  this  trial,  to  account  for 
her  being  with  him,  and  his  hav.ng  an  opportunity  of  committing  the  crime  ;  and  to 
fhew,  from  the  indirect  manner  of  getting  her  to  his  houfe,  the  greater  probability  that 
her  account  is  true.  Having  laid  this,  I  will  now  Hate  to  you  the  whole  evidence  as 
particularly  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Baron  Smytbe  then  Jlated  the  whole  cf  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  as  before  given,  which 
took  up  three  hours,  and  on  account  cf  the  length  of  it  is  not  repeated  here  ;  and  then  concluded. 

In  point  of  law,  the  fact  is  fully  proved  on  my  Lord  and  the  two  other  prifoners,  if  you 
believe  the  evidence  ol  Sarah  Woodcock.  It  is  a  crime  which  in  its  nature  can  only 
be  proved  by  the  woman  on  whom  it  is  committed  •,  for  fhe  only  can  tell  whether  fhe 
contented  or  no  ;  it  is,  as  my  Lord  obferves,  very  eafy  to  be  made,  and  hard  to  be  dif- 
proved  ;  and  the  defenfe  can  only  be  collected  from  circumltances  ;  from  thefe  you  mull 
judge  whether  her  evidence  is  or  is  not  to  be  believed.  Lord  Male,  in  his  I  liflory  of 
ibe  iJleas  of  the  Crown  *,  lays  down  two  rules  :  1.  if  complaint  is  not  made  foon  after  thc 


*  Vol.  I.  p.  632.  3. 


injury 
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injury  is  fuppofed  to  be  received  ;  2.  If  it  is  not  followed  by  a  recent  profecution  ;  a 
ftrong  prefumption  arifes  that  the  complaint  is  malicious.  She  has  owned  the  injury  was 
received  December  21ft,  and  the  complaint  was  not  made  till  December  29th  but  (he 
has  accounted  for  it  in  the  manner  you  have  heard.  The  ftrong  part  of  the  cafe,  on  be- 
half of  the  prifonrrs,  is,  her  not  complaining  when  fhe  was  at  Lord  Man  field's,  the 
fupreme  magiftrate  in  the  kingdom  in  criminal  matters  :  you  have  heard  how  fhe  has 
explained  and  accounted  for  her  conduct  in  that  particular,  which  you  will  judge  of. 
Upon  the  whole,  if  you  believe  that  fhe  made  the  difcovery  as  foon  as  fhe  knew  /he  had 
an  opportunity  of  doing  it,  and  that  her  account  is  true,  you  will  find  all  the  prifoners 
guilty  •,  if  you  believe  that  fhe  did  not  make  the  difcovery  as  foon  as  fhe  had  an  op- 
portunity, and  from  thence,  or  other  circumftances.  are  not  fatisfied  her  account  is  true, 
you  will  find  them  all  not  guilty  ;  for  if  he  is  not  guilty,  they  cannot  be  fo  ;  for  they 
cannot  be  accefTary  to  a  crime  which  was  never  committed. 


After  Baron  Smythe's  fumming  up  of  the  evidence,  the  jury  went  out  for  about  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  then  returned  to  the  court. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Gentlemen,  are  you  all  agreed  on  your  verdict  3 
Jury.  Yes. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Who  fhall  fay  for  you  ? 
Jury.    Our  Foreman. 

Clerk  of  Arr.  Frederick  Calvert,  Efq-,  Baron  of  Baltimore,  hold  up  your  hand,  (which 
he  did)  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  took  upon  the  Prifoners  :  How  fay  you,  is  Frederick 
Calvert,  Efq;  Baron  of  Baltimore,  guilty  of  this  felony  and  rape  whereof  he  ftands 
indicted,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Jury.    Not  guilty. 

Clerk  of  Arr.    How  fay  you,  Gentlemen,   is  Elizabeth  Griffinburg  guilty  of  this 

felony  and  rape  whereof  fhe  ftands  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ?  .  < 

Jury.  Not  guilty.  • 
Clerk  of  Arr.    How  fay  you,   Gentlemen,  is  Ann  Harvey,  otherwife  Darby,  guilty 

of  this  felony  and  rape  whereof  fhe  ftands  indicted,  or  not  gui'^  - 
Jury.    Not  guilty.  r^  'he  C' 

Clerk  of  Arr.    Hearken  to  your  verdict,  as  the  court  hath  recorded  it.    You  fay  that 

Frederick  Calvert,  Efq;  Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  is  not  guilty, 

and  fo  you  fay  all. 

And  you  fay  that  Elizabeth  Griffinburg  and  Ann  Harvey  are  not  guilty,  and  fo  you 
fay  all. 


FINIS. 
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TN  Purfuance  of  an  Order  of  the  House  of 
JL  PEERS,  of  the  Eighteenth  Day  of  April  1760, 
I  do  appoint  Samuel  Billingsley  to  Print  and 
Publifti  the  Trial  of  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  for  the 
Murder  of  John  John/on ;  And  do  forbid  any  other 
Perfon  to  Print  or  Publifti  the  fame, 

Henley  C.S. 
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lapvrence  Earl  ferrers; 

FOR  THE 

MURDER  of  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

Before  the  Right  Honourable 

The  House  of  PEERS, 

1  N 

Westminster-Hall,  in  Full  PARLIAMENT, 

On  Wednesday  the  16th,  Thursday  the  17th,  and  Friday  the  18th 
of  April,  1760  :  On  the  1  aft  of  which  Days,  Judgment  for  Murder 
was  given  again  ft  him. 
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LAWRENCE  Earl  FERRERS, 

FOR  THE 

MURDER  of  JOHN  JOHNSON, 

Before  the  Right  Honourable 

The  House  of  PEERS, 

1  N 

Westminster-Hall,  in  Full  PARLIAMENT. 


tVednefday^  April  the  16th,  1760. 

In  the  Court  erected  in  Westminster-Hall,  for  the  Trial  of  LAWRENCE 
Earl  FERRERS,  for  the  Murder  of  John  John/on. 

ABOUT  Eleven  of  the  Clock  the  Lords  came  from  their  own  Houfc  into  the  Court 
erefted  in  fVeJiminJicr-Hall,  for  the  Trial  of  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  in  the  Mannqr 
following : 

The  Lord  High  Steward's  Gentlemen  Attendants,  Two  and  Two. 
The  Clerks  Afliftant  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliament. 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  bearing  the  King's  Commiffion  to  the  Lord  High  Steward  > 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  King's  Bench. 
The  Mailers  in  Chancery,  Two  and  Two. 
The  Judges,  Two  and  Two. 
The  Peers  eldeft  Sons,  Two  and  Two. 
Peers  Minors,  Two  and  Two. 
Tork  and  Windjor  Heralds. 

Four  Serjeants  at  Arms  with  their  Maces,  Two  and  Two. 
The  Yeoman  Ulher  of  the  Houfe. 

Then  the  Peers,  Two  and  Two,  beginning  with  the  youngeft  Baroo. 
Then  Four  Serjeants  at  Arms  with  their  Maces,  Two  and  Two. 

^^l^Z^A^^^^  Rod.  ^ 

^"^t^SK-l«  of  the  Great  Sea,  of  Lord  High  **d, 

alone;  his  Train  borne.  A  Whcn 


r  ~  i 
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When  the  Lords  were  placed  in  their  proper  Scat:,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward  upon  the 
Woolpack  ; 

The  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  having  his  Majefty's  Commiflion  to  the  Lord  High 
Steward  in  his  Hand,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  King's  Bench,  {landing  before  the 
Clerk's  Table  with  their  Faces  towards  the  State,  made  Three  Reverences ;  the  Firft  at  the  Table, 
the  Second  in  the  Midway,  and  the  Third  near  the  Woolpack  ;  then  kneeled  down  •,  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  Chancery,  on  his  Knee,  prefented  the  Commiflion  to  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  who  delivered  the  fame  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  King's  Bench  to  read  :  Then 
rifing,  they  made  Three  Reverences,  and  returned  to  the  Table.  And  then  Proclamation  was 
made, for  Silence,  in  this  Manner  : 

Serjeant  at  Arms.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez  !  Our  Sovereign- Lord  the  King  ftrictly  charges  and 
commands  all  manner  of  Perfons  to  keep  Silence,  upon  Pain  of  Imprifonment. 

Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  ftood  up,  and  fpoke  to  the  Peers. 

Lord  High  Steward.  His  Majefty's  Commiflion  is  about  to  be  read:  Your  Lordfhips  are 
defired  to  attend  to  it  in  the  ufual  Manner-,  and  all; others  are  likewife  to  ftand  up,  uncovered, 
while  the  Commiflion  is  reading. 

All  the  Peers  uncovered  themfelves ;  and  they,  and  all  others,  ftood  up  uncovered,  while  the 
Commiflion  was  read. 

GEORGE  R. 

f^EORGE  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
^  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  fo  forth.    To  our  Right  Trufty  and  Wellbeloved  Councellor 
Robert  Lord  Henley,  Baron  of  Grainge,  in  Our  County  of  Southampton,  Keeper  of  our  Great 
Seal  of  Great  Britain,  Greeting,  Know  ye,  That,  whereas  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Vifcount  Tarn- 
worth,  late  of  the  Parifh  of  Breedon,  in  Our  County  of  Leicefter  (before  Our  Juftices,  afllgned 
by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  Our  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  to  enquire  more  fully  the  Truth, 
by  the  Oath  of  good  and  lawful  Men  of  Our  faid  County  of  Leicefter ;  and  by  other  Ways, 
'Means,  and  Methods,  by  which  they  fhould  and  might  better  know  (as  well  within  Liberties 
as  without),  by  whom  the  Truth  of  the  Matter  may  be  the  better  known  and  enquired  into,  of 
all  Treafons,  Mifprifions  of  Treafons,  Infurrections,  Rebellions,  Counterfeitings,  Clippings, 
Wafliings,  falfe  Coinings,  and  other  Falfities  of  the  Money  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  other 
Kingdoms  or  Dominions  whatfoever,  and  of  all  Murders,  Felonies,  Manflaughters,  Killings, 
Burglaries,  Rapes  of  Women,  unlawful  Meetings  and  Conventicles,  unlawful  Uttering  of 
Words,  Affemblies,  Mifprifions,  Confederacies,  falfe  Allegations,  Trefpaffes,  Riots,  Routs, 
^Retentions,  Efcapes,  Contempts,  Falfities,  Negligencies,  Concealments,  Maintenances,  Op- 
preffions,  Champarties,  Deceits,  and  all  other  evil  Doings,  Offences,  and  Injuries  whatfoever, 
and  alfo  of  the  Accefiaries  of  them,  within  the  County  of  Leicefter  aforefaid  fas  well  within  Li- 
berties as  without),  by  whomfoever  and  in  what  manner  foever  done,  committed,  or  perpetrated, 
and  by  whom,  or  to  whom,  when,  how,  and  after  what  manner,  and  of  all  other  Articles  and 
Circumftances  concerning  the  Premifes,  and  every  or  any  of  them,  in  any  manner  whatfoever; 
and  the  faid  Treafons,  and  other  the  Premifes,  according  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  England, 
to  hear  and  determine),  ftands  indicted,  by  the  Oath  of  good  and  lawful  Men  of  Our  faid 
County  of  Leicefter,  of  Felony  and  Murder,  by  him  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  Vifcount 
Itamworth  done  and  committed  ;  We,  confidering  that  Juftice  is  an  excellent  Virtue,  and  pleafing 
to  the  Moft  High.;  and  being  willing  that  the  faid  LawrenceEari  Ferrers  Vifcount  Tamworth,  of 
and  for  the  Felony  and  Murder  whereof  he  is  indicted  as  aforefaid  before  Us,  in  Our  prefent  Par- 
liament, according  to  the  Law  and  Cuftom  of  Our  Kingdom  ol  Great  Britain,  may  be  heard, 
examined,  fentenced,  and  adjudged  ;  and  that  all  other  Things  which  are  neceflary  on  this  Oc- 
cafion  may  be  duly  exercifed  and  executed  ;  and  for  that  the  Office  of  High  Steward  of  Great 
Britain  (whofe  Prefence,  upon  this  Occafion,  is  required),  is  now  vacant  (as  We  are  informed); 
We,  very  much  confiding  in  your  Fidelity,  Prudence,  provident  Circumipeclion,  and  Induftry, 
have,  for  this  Caufe,  ordained  and  conftituted  you  Steward  of  Great  Britain,  to  bear,  execute, 
and  exercife  (for  this  Time),  the  faid  Office,  with  all  Things  due  and  belonging  to  the  fame  Of- 
fice in  this  Behalf :  And  therefore  We  command  you,  that  you  diligently  let  about  the  Premifes, 
and  (for  this  Time)  do  exercife,  and  execute  with  Effect,  all  thofe  Things  which  belong  to  the 
Office  of  Steward  of  Great  Britain,,  and  which  are  required  in  this  Behalf.    In  Witnefs  whereof, 
We  have  caufed  thefe  our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent.    Witnefs  Ourfeif  at  IVeftminfter,  the  Six- 
teenth Day  of  April,  in  the  Thirry-third  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  the  King  Himfelf,  figned  with  his  own  Hand. 

Torke  and  Torke. 

Serjeant  at  Arms.    God  fave  the  King. 
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>  Then  Garter,  and  the  Gentleman  Urtier  of  the  Black  Rod,  after  Thice  Reverences,  kree'.ng 
jointly  prelented  the  White  Staff  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Steward  :  And  then  his  Grace, 
attended  by  Gartzr,  Black  Rod,  and  the  Purfe-Bearer  (making  his  proper  Reverences  towards  t'^e 
Throne),  removed  from  the  Woolp.ick  to  an  armed  Chair,  which  was  placed  on  the  uppe.mott 
Step  but  one  or  the  Throne,  as  it  was  prepared  for  that  Purpuie  ;  and  thffl  leated  himlelf  in  the 
Chair,  and  delivered  the  Staff  to  the  Gentleman  Ulfaer  of  the  Black  Rod  pn  his  Right  Hand,  the 
Purfe-Bearer  holding  the  Purfe  on  the  Left. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown.    Serjeant  at  Arms,  make  Proclamation. 

Serjeant  at  Arms.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez!  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  ftridly  charges  and  com- 
mands all  manner  of  Perfons  to  keep  Silence,  upon  Pain  of  Imprifonment. 

Then  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  by  Direction  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  read  the  Certiorari) 
and  the  Return  thereof,  together  with  the  Caption  of  the  Indictment,  and  the  Indictment  certi- 
fied thereupon,  againft  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  ;  in  h*c  verba  : 

The  Certiorari  1  EORGE  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
and  Return,  j  VJT  jreia„^  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  fp  forth,  To  Our  Juftices,  affigned 
by  Our  Letters  Patent  under  Our  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  to  enquire  more  fully  the  Truth,  by 
the  Oath  of  good  and  lawful  Men  of  Our  County  of  Leicejier,  and  by  other  Ways,  Means, 
and  Methods,  by  which  they  fhould  and  might  better  know  (as  well  within  Liberties  as  with- 
out), by  whom  the  Truth  of  the  Matter  may  be  the  better  known  and  enquired  into,  of  all 
Treafons,  Mifprifions  of  Treafons,  Infurreclions,  Rebellions,  Counterfeitings,  Clippings, 
Warnings,  falfe  Coinings,  and  other  Falfities  of  the  Money  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  other 
Kingdoms  or  Dominions  whatfoever,  and  of  all  Murders,  Felonies,  Manflaughters,  Killings, 
Burglaries,  Rapes  of  Women,  unlawful  Meetings  and  Conventicles,  unlawful  Uttering  of 
"Words,  Affemblies,  Mifprifions,  Confederacies,  falfe  Allegations,  Trefpaffes,  Riots,  Routs, 
Retentions,  Efcapes,  Contempts,  Falfities,  Negligences,  Concealments,  Maintenances,  Op- 
preflions,  Champarties,  Deceits,  and  all  other  evil  Doings,  Offences,  and  Injuries  whatfoever, 
and  alfo  of  the  Acceffaries  of  them,  within  the  County  aforefaid  (as  well  within  Liberties  a9 
without),  by  whomfoever  and  in  what  manner  foever  done,  committed,  or  perpetrated,  and  by 
whom,  or  to  whom,  when,  how,  and  after  what  manner,  and  of  all  other  Articles  andCircum- 
(lances  concerning  the  Premifes,  and  every  or  any  of  them,  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  and  the 
faid  Treafons,  and  other  the  Premifes,  according  to  the  Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  England,  to  hear 
and  determine,  and  to  every  of  them,  Greeting  ;  We,  being  willing,  for  certain  Rcafons,  that 
all  and  fingular  Indictments  and  Inquifitions  of  whatfoever  Felonies  and  Murders  whereof 
Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers'  Vifcount  T'amworth,  late  of  the  Parifh  of  Breedon,  in  the  County  of 
Leicefter,  is  indicted  before  you  (as  is  faid),  be  determined  before  Us,  and  not  elfewhere,  do 
command  you,  and  every  of  you,  that  you,  or  One  of  you,  do  fend,  under  your  Seals,  or  the 
Seal  of  One  of  you,  before  Us,  in  our  prefent  Parliament,  immediately  after  the  Receipt  of  this 
Our  Writ,  all  and  fingular  the  Indictments  and  Inquifitions  aforefaid,  with  all  Things  touching 
the  lame,  by  whatfoever  Name  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  Vifcount  Tamworth  is  called  in 
the  lame,  together  with  this  Writ,  that  We  may  further  caufe  to  be  done  thereon  what  of  Right, 
and  according  to  the  Law  and  Cuftom  of  England,  We  fhall  fee  fit  to  be  done.  Witnefs  Our- 
felf  at  IVeJlminJler,  the  Eighteenth  Day  of  March,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

Torke  and  Torke. 

To  the  Juftices  affigned  to  enquire  of  all  Treafons, 
Murders,  &fc  committed  within  the  County  of 
Leicefter,  a  Writ  of  Certiorari,  to  certify  into  the 
Upper  Houfe  of  Parliament  the  Indictment  found 
before  them  againft  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  for 
Murder,  returnable  immediately,  before  the  King 
in  Parliament. 

Torke  and  Torke. 


Return.  \  T>  Y  Order  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  affembled,  by  virtue 
\  of  the  within  Writ  to  me,  and  others,  directed,  I  fend  to  our  Sovereign  Lord  the 
Kino-,  in  this  prefent  Parliament,  under  my  Seal,  the  Indictment  and  Inquifition  within  men- 
tioned, with  all  Things  touching  the  fame,  in  certain  Schedules  hereunto  annexed,  as  I  am  within 
commanded. 

H.  Bathurft. 

LeiceJlerJJjire.  ?  T>E  it  remembered,  That  at  the  General  Seffion  of  our  Lord  the  King,  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  holden  for  the  County  of  Leicefter,  at  the  Caftle  of  Leicefter, 
tn  and  for  the  fame  County,  on  Friday  the  Fourteenth  Day  of  March,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year 
of  the  Reicm  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Second,  now  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  o 
°  forth, 
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forth,  before  Henry  Bathurjl,  Efquire,  one  of  the  Juftices  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King,  of  his 
Court  of  Common  Bench  ;  James  Hewitt,  Efquire,  one  of  the  Serjeants  at  Law  of  our  faid 
Lord  the  King,  and  others  their  Fellows,  Juftices  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King,  afiigned  by  Letters 
Patent  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King,  under  his  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain^  to  them  and  others, 
and  any  Two  or  more  of  them  made,  of  whom  our  faid  Lord  the  King  would  have  the 
faid  Henry  Bathurjl,  Efquire,  and  James  Hewitt,  Efquire,  to  be  One,  to  enquire  more  fully 
the  Truth,  by  the  Oath  of  good  and  lawful  Men  of  the  County  aforefaid,  and  by  all  other 
Ways,  Means,  and  Methods,  by  which  they  mould  or  might  better  know  (as  well  within 
Liberties  as  without)  by  whom  the  Truth  of  the  Matter  may  be  the  better  known  and  enquired 
into,  of  all  Treafons,  Mifprifions  of  Treafons,  Infurredions,  Rebellions,  Counterfeitings, 
Clippings,  Warnings,  falle  Coinings,  and  other  Falfities,  of  the  Moneys  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  other  Kingdoms  or  Dominions  whatfoever  ;  and  of  all  Murders,  Felonies,  Man- 
flaughters,  Killings,  Burglaries,  Rapes  of  Women,  unlawful  Meetings  and  Conventicles,  un- 
lawful Uttering  of  Words,  AlTemblies,  Mifprifions,  Confederacies,  falfe  Allegations,  Tref- 
paffes,  Riots,  Routs,  Retentions,  Efcapes,  Contempts,  Falfities,  Negligences,  Concealments, 
Maintenances,  OpprefTions,  Champarties,  Deceits,  and  all  other  evil  Doings,  Offences,  and 
Injuries  whatfoever,  and  alfo  of  the  Acceffaries  of  them,  within  the  County  aforefaid  (as 
well  within  Liberties  as  -  without)  by  whomfoever,  and  in  what  manner  foever,  done, 
committed,  or  perpetrated,  and  by  whom  or  to  whom,  when,  how,  and  after  what  manner, 
and  of  all  other  Articles  and  Circumftances  concerning  the  Premifes,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
in  any  manner  whatfoever ;  and  the  faid  Treafons,  and  other  the  Premifes,  according  to  the 
Laws  and  Cuftoms  of  England.,  for  this  Time,  to  hear  and  determine,  by  the  Oath  of  John 
Grey,  John  Palmer,  Thomas  Boolhby  the  Elder,  William  Pochin,  Nathan  Wrighte,  Charles 
Skrymjher  Boothby,  Thomas  Boothby  the  Younger,  Jofeph  Craddock,  Edward  Farnham,  Rogers 
Rudding,  Charles  Morris,  Efquires  ;  John  Smalley,  Richard  Walker,  John  Willows,  James 
Silmey,  Thomas  Ayre,  Gabriel  Newton,  and  Robert  Hames,  Gentlemen  •,  good  and  lawful  Men 
of  the  County  aforefaid,  then  and  there  fworn,  and  charged  to  enquire  for  our  laid  Lord  trj£ 
King,  for  the  Body  of  the  fame  County. 

It  is  prefented,  That  the  Bill  of  Indictment  hereunto  annexed  is  a  true  Bill. 


Leicejierjhire.l  HT^  H  E  Jurors  for  our  prefent  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  upon  their  Oath, 


Tamworth,  late  ot  the  Parifh  of  Breedon,  in  the  County  of  Leicefier,  not  having  the  Fear  of 
God  before  his  Eyes,  but  being  moved  and  feduced  by  the  Inftigation  of  the  Devil,  on  the 
Eighteenth  Day  of  January,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our  prefent  Sovereign 
Lord  George  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  fo  forth,  with  Force  and  Arms,  at  the  Parifh  of  Breedon,  in  the 
County  of  Leicejler  aforefaid,  in  and  upon  one  John  John/on,  in  the  Peace  of  God,  and  of  our  faid 
Lord  the  King,  then  and  there  being,  felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought,  did 
make  an  Affault,  and  that  He  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Vifcount  Tamworth,  with  a  cer- 
tain Piftol  of  the  Value  of  Two  Shillings,  then  and  there  being  charged  with  Gunpowder,  and  a 
leaden  Bullet,  which  Piftol  he  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Vifcount  Tamworth,  in  his  Hand 
then  and  there  had  and  held,  at,  againft,  and  upon,  him  the  faid  John  John/on,  then  and  there 
felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought,  did  difcharge  and  (hoot  off:  And  that  he 
the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Vifcount  Tamworth,  with  the  leaden  Bullet  aforefaid,  by  Force 
of  the  Gunpowder  aforefaid  out  of  the  faid  Piftol,  by  him  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers, 
Vifcount  Tamworth,  fo  as  aforefaid  difcharged  and  lhot  off,  him  the  faid  John  John/on,  in  and 
upon  the  Left  Side  of  the  faid  John  John/on,  a  little  under  the  loweft  Rib  of  the  faid  John 
John/on,  then  and  there  felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought,  did  ftrike  and 
wound,  giving  to  the  faid  John  John/on  then  and  there,  with  the  leaden  Bullet  aforefaid,  out  of 
the  faid  Piftol  fo  as  aforefaid  difcharged  and  (hot  off,  in  and  upon  the  faid  Left  Side,  a  little 
under  the  loweft  Rib  of  the  faid  John  John/on,  One  mortal  Wound,  of  the  Breadth  of  One  Inch 
and  Depth  of  Four  Inches  ;  of  which  laid  mortal  Wound  the  iaid  John  John/on,  at  the  faid  Parifh 
of  Breedon,  in  the  faid  County  of  Leicejler,  did  languifh,  and  languilhing  did  live,  until  the 
Nineteenth  Day  of  the  fame  Month  of  January,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year  aforefaid  ;  on  which 
faid  Nineteenth  Day  of  January,  about  the  Hour  of  Nine  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning,  he  the 
laid  John  John/on,  at  the  Parifh  of  Breedon  aforefaid,  in  the  County  of  Leicejler  aforefaid,  of 
the  mortal  Wound  aforefaid  died :  And  lo  the  Jurors  aforefaid,  upon  their  Oaths  aforefaid,  do 
fay,  That  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Vifcount  Tamworth,  the  faid  John  John/on,  in  manner 
5  and 


Blencowe.-' 


Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Vifcount 
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and  Form  aforefaid  feloniouHy,  wilfully,  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and  murder, 
againft  the  Peace  of  our  faid  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity. 

A        «...  Witneffes,  Elizabeth  Burgeland,    Sarah  John/on, 

A  true  BUI.  Elizabeth  Saxon,         Thomas  Kirkland, 

Elizabeth  Doleman,      William  Tomlinfon: 
Sworn  in  Court. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Is  it  your  Lordfhips  Pleafure,  that  the  Judges  have  Leave  to  be 
covered  ? 

Lords.    Ay,  ay. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown.  Serjeant  at  Arms,  Make  Proclamation  for  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to 
bring  his  Prifoner  to  the  Bar. 

Serjeant  at  Arms.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez!  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Bring  forth 
Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  your  Prifoner,  to  the  Bar,  purfuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Houfe  of 
Lords. 

Then  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  was  brought  to  the  Bar  by  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Tower, 
having  the  Ax  carried  before  him  by  the  Gentleman-Gaoler,  who  ftood  with  it  on  the  Lefc 
Hand  of  the  Pnloner,  with  the  Edge  turned  from  him.  The  Prifoner,  when  he  approached  the 
Bar,  made  Three  Reverences,  and  then  fell  upon  his  Knees  at  the  Bar. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Your  Lordfhip  may  rife. 

Then  the  Prifoner  rofe  up,  and  bowed  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  High  Steward,  and  to  the  Houfe 
of  Peers  j  which  Compliment  was  returned  him  by  his  Grace,  and  the  Lords. 

Then,  Proclamation  having  been  again  made  for  Silence,  the  Lord  High  Steward  fpake  to  the 
Prifoner,  as  follows. 

Lord  High  Steward. 

Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers, 

YO  U  are  brought  to  this  Bar  to  receive  your  Trial,  upon  a  Charge  of  the  Murder  of  John 
John/on  ;  an  Accufation,  with  refpeft  to  the  Crime,  and  the  Perfons  who  make  it  (the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Leicefier,  the  Place  of  your  Lordfhip's  Refidence),  of  the  moft 
folemn  and  ferious  Nature. 

Yet,  my  Lord,  you  may  ronfioVr  it,  but  as  an  Accufation  ;  for  the  greatert-  or  meaneft  Sub- 
ject of  this  Kingdom  (fuch  is  the  Tenderneis  or  our  .Law)  cannot  be  convicted  capitally,  but  by 
a  Charge  made  by  Twelve  good  and  lawful  Men,  and  a  Verdict  found  by  the  fame  Number  of 
his  Equals  at  the  leaft. 

My  Lord,  in  this  Period  of  the  Proceedings,  while  your  Lordfhip  ftands  only  as  accufed,  I  touch 
but  gently  on  the  Offence  charged  upon  your  Lordfhip  ;  yet,  for  your  own  Sake,  it  behoves 
me,  ftrongly  to  mark  the  Nature  of  the  Judicature  before  which  you  now  appear. 

It  is  aliappinefs  refulting  from  your  Lordfhip's  Birth  and  the  Conftitution  of  this  Country, 
That  your  Lordfhip  is  now  to  be  tried  by  your  Peers  in  full  Parliament.  What  greater  Confo- 
lation  can  be  fuggefted  to  a  Perfon  in  your  unhappy  Circumftances,  than  to  be  reminded,  that 
you  are  to  be  tried  by  a  Set  of  Judges,  whofe  Sagacity  and  Penetration  no  material  Circumftances 
in  Evidence  can  efcape,  and  whofe  Juftice  nothing  can  influence  or  pervert? 

This  Confideration,  if  your  Lordfhip  is  confeious  of  Innocence,  muft  free  your  Mind  from 
any  Perturbations  that  the  Solemnity  of  fuch  a  Trial  might  excite  •,  It  will  render  the  Charge, 
heavy  as  it  is,  unembarrafling,  and  leave  your  Lordfhip  firm  and  compofed,  to  avail  yourfelf  of 
every  Mode  of  Defence,  that  the  moft  equal  and  humane  Laws  admit  of. 

Your  Lordfhip,  purfuant  to  the  Courfe  of  this  Judicature,  hath  been  furnifhed  with  a  Copy 
of  the  Indictment,  and  hath  had  your  own  Counfel  affigned  ;  you  are  therefore  enabled  to  make 
fuch  Defence  as  is  moft  for  your  Benefit  and  Advantage-,  if  your  Lordfhip  lhall  put  yourfelf  on 
Trial,  you  muft  be  affined  to  meet  with  nothing  but  Juftice,  Candour,  and  Impartiality. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  am,  by  Command  of  the  Houfe,  to  acquaint  your  Lordfhip,  and  all  other 
Perfons  who  have  Occafion  to  fpeak  to  the  Court,  during  the  Trial,  that  they  are  to  addrefs  them- 
felves  to  the  Lords  in  general,  and  not  to  any  Lord  in  particular. 

Lord  High  Steward.  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Your  Lordfhip  will  do  well  to  give  Attention, 
while  you  are  arraigned  on  your  Indictment. 

Here  Earl  Ferrers  was  arraigned,  in  the  Form  of  the  faid  Indictment  againft  him,  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Crown  in  the  King's  Bench. 

Clerk  of  the  Cro-wn.    Plow  fay  you,  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Arc  you  guilty  of  the  Felony  and 
Murder  whereof  you  ftand  indicted,  or  not  guilty  ? 
Earl  Ferrers.    Not  guilty,  my  Lords. 

B  Clerk 
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Clerk  of  the  Crown.  Cul* :  pnt, 
How  will  your  Lordfhip  be  tried  ? 
Earl  Ferrers.    By  God  and  my  Peers. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown.    God  fend  your  Lordfhip  a  good  Deliverance. 
Clerk  of  the  Crown.    Serjeant  at  Arms,  make  Proclamation. 

Serjeant  at  Arms.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez  !  All  manner  of  Perfons  that  will  give  Evidence,  on 
behalf  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  againft  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  the  Prifoner  at  the  Bar, 
let  them  come  forth,  and  they  (hall  be  heard  ;  for  now  he  Hands  at  the  Bar  upon  his  Deli- 
verance. 

Lord  High  Steward.    My  Lords,  the  Diftance  of  this  Place  from  the  Bar  is  fo  great,  that  I 
muft  defire  your  Lordfhips  Leave  to  go  down  to  the  Table  for  the  Convenience  of  hearing. 
Lords.    Ay,  Ay. 

Then  his  Grace  removed  to  the  Woolpack,  and  delivered  the  White  Staff  to  be  held  by  the 
Gentleman  Ufher  of  the  Black  Rod  ;  who,  during  the  whole  Trial,  always  received  and 
delivered  back  the  White  Staff  upon  his  Knee. 

Mr.  Perrott. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhips, 

THIS  Noble  Lord  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  the  Prifoner  at  the  Bar,  {lands  indicted  for  the 
felonious  Killing  and  Murder  of  one  John  Johnfon,  and  the  Indictment  fets  forth,  That  the 
Right  Honourable  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  Vifcount  Tamworth,  on  the  Eighteenth  Day  of 
January,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year  of  his  prefent  Majefty's  Reign,  with  Force  and  Arms,  at  the 
Parifh  of  Breedon,  in  the  County  of  Leicejter,  in  and  upon  one  John  Johnfon,  felonioufly,  wil- 
fully, and  of  his  Malice  aforethought,  did  make  an  Affault  •,  and  that  a  certain  Piftol  then  and 
there,  being  charged  with  Gunpowder  and  a  leaden  Bullet,  which  Piftol  he  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl 
Ferrers  then  and  there  held  in  his  Hand,  at,  againft,  and  upon  him  the  faid  John  Johnfon,  then 
and  there  felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought,  diddifcharge  and  moot  off;  and 
with  the  leaden  Bullet  aforefaid,  by  Force  of  the  Gunpowder  aforefaid,  out  of  the  faid  Pifltol  by 
him  fo  difcharged  and  fhot  off,  the  faid  John  Johnfon  in  and  upon  the  Left  Side  of  the  faid  John 
Johnfon,  a  little  under  his  loweft  Rib,  then  and  there  felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his  Malice 
aforethought,  did  ftrike  and  wound,  giving  to  the  faid  John  Johnfon.  then  and  there,  with  the 
leaden  Bullet  afon-faid,  out  of  the  faid  Piftol  fo  as  aforefaid  difrharged  and  fhot  off,  in  and  upon 
the  faid  Left  Side,  a  little  under  the  loweft  Rib  ot  the  faid  John  Johnfon,  One  mortal  Wound, 
of  the  Breadth  of  One  Inch  and  Depth  of  Four  Inches  •,  of  which  faid  mortal  Wound  the  laid 
John  Johnfon  did  languifh,  and  languishing  did  live,  until  the  Nineteenth  Day  of  the  fame  Month 
ot  January,  in  the  Thirty-third  Year  aforefaid  ;  on  which  Day,  about  the  Flour  of  Nine  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Morning,  he  the  fad.  John  Johnfon,  of  the  mortal  Wound  aforefaid,  died  ;  and  fo 
the  Jurors,  upon  their  Oath,  do  find,  That  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  the  faid  John  John- 
fon, in  manner  aforefaid,  felonioufly,  wilfully,  and  of  his  Malice  aforethought,  did  kill  and 
murder,  againft  the  Peace  of  our  Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  Dignity. 

To  this  Indictment  the  Noble  Lord,  the  Prifoner  at  the  Bar,  hath  pleaded  Not  guilty,  and  for 
his  Trial  hath  put  himfelf  upon  your  Lordfhips  his  Peers  here  prefent. 

We,  who  have  the  Honour  to  ferve  the  Crown  in  this  Profecution,  fhall  call  our  Evidence ; 
and,  if  we  prove  the  Fad  charged  by  this  Indictment,  we  doubt  not  but  your  Lordfhips  will  find 
him  guilty,  and  give  fuch  Judgment  for  the  fame  as  fhall  be  juft. 

Mr.  Attorney-General. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Lordfhips, 

I AM  likewife  of  Council  for  the  Crown  ;  and  it  is  become  my  Duty  in  confequence  of  that,  to 
open  to  your  Lordfhips  the  Facts  and  Circumftances  of  this  Cafe,  out  of  which  your  Lord- 
ihips  are  to  collect  and  find  the  Crime  that  is  charged  in  this  Indictment. 

The  noble  Prifoner  ftandshere  arraigned  before  your  Lordfhips  for  that  odious  Offence,  malicious 
and  deliberate  Murder.  There  cannot  be  a  Crime  in  human  Society  that  deferves  more  to  be 
punifhed,  or  more  ftrictly  to  be  inquired  after  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  Majefty,  the  great 
executive  Hand  of  Juftice  in  this  Kingdom,  has  promoted  this  Inquiry,  whereby  all  Men  may 
fee,  that  in  the  Cafe  of  Murder  his  Majefty  makes  no  Difference  between  the  greateft  and 
meaneft  of  his  Subjects.  ' 

The  Prifoner  has  a  Right  from  his  Quality,  to  the  Privilege  of  bdng  tried  before  this  noble 
Tribunal ;  if  he  is  innocent,  he  has  the  greateft  Reafon  to  be  comforted,  that  your  Lordfhips  are  his 
Judges;  for  that  Noblenefs  and  Humanity,  which  prompt  you  naturally  to  incline  towards  Mercy, 
will  ftrongly  exert  themfelves  in  the  Protection  of  Innocence.  Bur,  on  the  other  Hand,  if  the 
Prifoner  is  really  guilty  of  the  Charge,  his  Cafe  is  truly  deplorable  ;  becaufe  your  Minds  cannot 
be  deceived,  by  the  falfe  Colouring  of  Rhctorick,  nor  your  Zeal  for  Juftice  perverted,  by  any  un- 
manly Compaffion. 

yond 
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This  impartial  Difpofition  fa  your  Lordfhips  calls  upon  the  Prosecutors  to  obfe.  ve  a  Conduct 
2f  of  this  noble  Affembly  ,  not  to  inlarge  or  aggravate  any  Parr,  or  advance  a  Step ,  be- 
ta*tfatir  Mite  ,  but  barely  to  ftate  the  naked  Fad,,  in  (for  that,  by  that  ,n,ans,  Cr 
Lordfhips  may  be  enabled  the  better  to  attend  to  the  Witncffes  when  they  are  called,  to  examine 
and  crols  examine,  and  flft  out  the  Truth  with  more  Accuracy 

My  Lords,  as  I  never  thought  it  my  Duty  in  any  Cafe  to  attempt  at  Eloquence,  where  a  Pri- 
soner flood  upon  Tna  for  his  Life,  much  lefs  (hall  1  think  myfelf  juftified  in  doing  it  before  your 
Ldrdfliips  i  give  me  Leave  therefore  to  proceed  to  a  Narration  of  the  Farts. 

My  Lords  the  deceafed  Perfon  Mr.  Johnfon,  I  find  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Ferrers 
Family  almoft  dunngthe  whole  Courfe  of  his  Life :  He  was  taken  into  then  Service  in  his  Y(  odu 
and  continued  in  it  unfortunately  to  the  Time  of  his  Death.  ' 

At  the  time  a  Bill  was  paffed  by  your  Lordfhips  about  Two  Years  ago,  to  feparate  Lord 
^nfrom  his  Lady  Mr.  Johnfon  was  appointed  Receiver  of  his  Lordfhip's  Eftatc-s.  At  that  time 
his  Lordfhip  ieems  to  have  entertained  a  good  Opinion  of  him,  becaufe  I  am  told  he  was  appointed 
Receiver  at  h.s  Lordfh.p  s  own  Nomination  ;  but,  very  foon  after  he  became  inverted  with  this 
lrult,  when  the  Noble  Lord  found  there  was  no  poffible  Method,  by  any  Temptation  what- 
ever  to  prevail  on  Mr.  Johnfon  to  break  that  Truft,  his  Lordfhip's  Mind  grew  to  be  alienated  to- 
wards him,  and  his  former  Friendfhip  was  converted  into  Hatred. 

The  Firfl  Inftance  of  his  Lordfhip's  Malice,  that  will  be  produced,  will  be  his  diviner  him 
Notice  to  quit  a  beneficial  Farm  that  Mr.  John/on  had  obtained  a  Prornife  of  from  the  Earl,  or 
his  Relations,  before  he  was  appointed  Receiver  ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the  Truftees  had 
made  good  the  Prornife,  and  had  granted  him  a  Leafe,  my  Lord  was  obliged  to  defift  trom  that 
Attempt. 

When  he  found  it  was  impoffible  to  remove  him  from  the  Farm,  his  Refentment  againfl  Mr. 
Johnfon  increafed,  and  he  took  at  laft  a  determined  Refolution  within  himfelf  to  commie  the  hor- 
rid baft  for  which  he  now  ftands  arraigned. 

My  Lords,  I  find  feveral  Caufes  affigned  by  the  Prifoner  for  this  Indignation  expreiTed  againft 
the  deceafed  ;  he  charged  him  with  having  colluded  fecretly  with  his  Advenaries,  with  )emg  in 
the  Intereft  of  thofe  he  was  pleafed  to  call  his  Enemies,  and  inftrumental  in  procuring  the  Aft 
of  Parliament :  Whether  thefe  Charges  were  juftly  founded  or  not,  is  totally  immaterial ;  fuch  as 
they  were,  he  had  conceived  them.  His  Lordfhip,  who  beft  knew  the  Malice  of  his  O'A  n  huait, 
has  confelTed  that  he  harboured  thefe  Sufpicions. 

Another  thing  he  fufpected  was,  that,  in  Confeck.aey  with  Mr.  Burjlem  and  Mr.  Cur/on,  he 
agreed  to  difappoint  his  Lordfhip,  in  regard  to  a  certain  Contradt  for  Coal  Mines.  Thefe 
Notions,  tho'  void  of  Truth,  had  fo  poifoned  his  Lordfhip's  Mind,  that  he  was  determined  at  lad 
to  gratify  his  Revenge  by  Murder. 

This  Determination  being  once  fettled  and  fixed  in  his  Mind,  your  Lordfhips  will  fee,  with 
what  Art  and  Deliberation  it  was  purfued  ;  notwithftanding  thefe  feeming  Caufes  of  Difo;u(f,  he 
d'uTembled  all  Appearance  of  Ill-will  or  Refentment,  his  Countenance  towards  the  DeCeafed  for 
fome  Months  feemed  greatly  to  be  changed,  and  his  Behaviour  was  affable  and  good  humoured. 

The  poor  Man,  deluded  with  thefe  Appearances,  was  brought  to  believe  he  was  in  no  Danger^ 
and  that  he  might  fafely  truft  himfelf  alone  with  his  Lordfhip. 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  on  Sunday  the  13th  of  January^  the  Prifoner  made  an  Appoint- 
ment for  Mr.  Johnfon  to  come  to  him  on  the  Friday  following. 

His  Lordfhip,  though  the  Appointment  was  Five  or  Six  Days  before,  remembered  it  per- 
fectly ;  nay,  he  remembered  the  very  Hour  he  was  to  come,  and  took  his  Meafures  accord- 
ingly;  for  your  Lordfhips  will  find,  that,  in  order  to  clear  the  Houfe,  Mrs.  Clifford,  a  Woman 
who  lives  with  his  Lordfhip,  and  Four  Children,  were  directed  by  him.  ct  Three  o'Clock 
precifely,  to  abfent  themfelves  they  were  ordered  to  walk  out  to  Mrs.  Clifford's  Father,  about 
Two  Miles  from  my  Lord's  Houfe,  and  not  to  return  till  Five,  or  Half  an  Hour  after  Five. 

The  Two  Men  Servants  likewife,  the  only  Servants  of  that  Sex  then  refiding  with  him, 
were  contrived  to  be  fent  out  of  the  Way;  fo  that  when  Mr.  John/on  repaired  to  Stanton,  my 
Lord's  Houfe,  at  Three  o'clock,  there  was  no  Perfon  in  the  Houfe,  except  his  Lordfhip,  and 
Three  Maid  Servants. 

Mr.  John/on,  when  he  came  to  the  Houfe,  rapt  at  the  Door,  and  was  received  by  his  Lordfhip, 
and  directed  to  wait  fome  Time  in  the  Still  Room  •,  then  his  Lordfhip  ordered  him  into  the 
Parlour,  where  they  both  entered  together,  and  the  Door  was  immediately  locked  on  the  Infide. 

What  paffed  in  that  Interval,  between  the  Time  of  Mr.  Johnfon 's  fiifl  going  in,  and  the 
Time  of  his  being  fhot,  can  only  be  wow  known  to  your  Lordfhips  by  the  Noble  Earl's  Confeffion, 
which  has  been  very  ample  indeed  upon  the  prefent  Occafion. 

After  Mr.  Johnfon  had  been  there  the  befl  Part  of  an  Hour,  one  of  the  Maids  in  the  Kitchen, 
hearing  fome  high  Words  in  the  Parlour,  went  to  the  Door  to  fee  if  fhe  could  difcover  what  was 
doing-,  fhe  liftened,  and  heard  my  Lord,  as  fhe  was  at  the  Kitchen  Door,  fay,  Down  upon  your 
Knees;  Your  Time  is  come;  You  rntfft  die;  and  prefently  after  heard  a  Piftol  go  off:  Upon 
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that,  (he  removed  From  the  Kitchen,  and  retired  to  another  Part  of  the  Houfe  ;  for  (lie  did  not 
care  to  venture  into  his  Lordlhip's  Prefence. 

Though  it  appeared,  afterwards,  that  Mr.  John/on  had  then  received  that  Wound  of  which 
he  died,  he  did  not  then  immediately  drop  ;  he  arofe,  and  was  able  to  walk. 

Juft  then,  my  Lord  Ferrers,  as  he  confefied  afterwards,  felt  a  few  momentary  Touches  of 
CompafTion  :  Pie  permitted  Mr.  John/on  to  be  led  up  Stairs  to  Bed,  till  better  Afliftance  could  be 
called  ;  he  fuffered  a  Surgeon  to  be  fent  for,  nay,  the  very  Surgeon  that  Mr.  John/on  himfelf 
haddefired-,  and  Mr.  John/on  s  Children,  by  his  Lord  (hip's  Order,  were  acquainted  with  the 
Accident,  and  fent  for  to  fee  him. 

Mr.  Johnfon's  Daughter  was  the  firft  Perfon  that  came ;  (he  met  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  firft 
Greeting  (he  had  from  him  was,  that  he  had  (hot  her  Father-,  and  that  he  had  done  it  on  Pur- 
pofr,  and  deliberately.  Mrs.  Clifford,  who  had  been  apprized  of  this  Accident  by  the  Servants, 
came  not  long  after  •,  and,  in  an  Hour  and  an  Half,  or  Two  Hours,  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  Surgeon, 
who  was  from  Plome  when  the  Servant  was  difpatched,  and  at  a  neighbouring  Village,  haftened 
with  the  beft  Expedition  he  could  make,  to  Stanton.  When  he  came  to  Stanton  he  met  my 
Lord  in  the  Palfage. 

Here  your  Lordftiips  will  obferve,  that  the  Noble  Lord's  Conduct,  and  Behaviour,  from  this 
Time  to  the  Time  that  Mr.  Johnfon  was  removed  to  his  own  Houfe,  feemed  all  along  calculated 
for  his  Efcape  ;  and  that  the  only  Anxiety  he  expreffed  was  the  Dread  of  being  feized,  and 
brought  to  Punifhment  in  cafe  Mr.  Johnfon  (hould  die. 

Upon  Mr.  Kirkland's  firft  Appearance,  my  Lord  had  told  him,  that  he  had  (hot  Mr.  John- 
fon, and  that  he  had  done  it  coolly  •,  he  defired  he  might  not  be  feized  till  it  was  known  with 
Certainty,  whether  Mr.  Johnfon  would  die  or  not ;  and  threatened,  that  if  any  Perfon  attempted 
to  feize  him,  he  would  (hoot  them.  Mr.  Kirkland  told  him,  he  would  take  Care  that  nobody 
mould  meddle  with  him. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  then  brought  up  to  Mr.  Johnfon,  who  was  upon  the  Bed  ;  the  Surgeon  ex- 
amined the  Wound,  and  found  that  the  Ball  had  penetrated  a  little  below  the  Ribs  on  the  Left 
Side  ;  he  took  an  Inftrument  in  his  Hand,  called  a  Director,  in  order  to  probe  the  Wound  : 
Here  my  Lord  interrupted  him,  and  faid,  You  need  not  be  at  that  Trouble;  pafs  your  Inftru- 
ment downwards ;  I,  when  I  (hot  off  the  Piftol,  directed  it  that  Way  ;  and  Mr.  Kirkland  found 
this,  upon  Examination,  to  be  true ;  the  Ball  had  not  palfed  through  the  Body,  but  remained 
lodged  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Abdomen. 

When  my  Lord  found  chat  the  Ball  wac  ;n  the  Body,  he  grew  uneafy ;  for  he  was  apprehen- 
five  that  the  Ball,  if  it  remained  there,  might  prove  fatal :  He  a(ked  Mr.  Kirkland  if  it  could 
be  extracted  •,  Mr.  Kirkland  told  him,  from  what  he  obferved,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  ex- 
tract the  Ball  :  but,  to  give  him  better  Hopes,  he  told  him,  that  many  Perfons  had  Jived  a  long 
while  after  they  had  been  (hot,  though  the  Ball  had  remained  within  them. 

Prefently  after  this,  the  Surgeon  went  down  Stairs  to  prepare  a  Fomentation,  and  foon  after 
returned  :  When  he  came  back  into  the  Room,  Mr.  Johnfon  complained  of  the  Strangury,  and 
found  a  considerable  Difficulty  in  making  Water ;  this  alarmed  his  Lordftiip  again :  He  then 
afked  Mr.  Kirkland,  What  would  be  the  Confequence,  if  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys  were  hurt? 
Mr.  Kirkland  having  laid  down  his  Rule  of  Conduct,  wherein  his  Prudence  deferves  to  be  com- 
mended, anfwered,  that,  though  the  Bladder  mould  be  wounded,  or  the  Kidneys  hurt,  there 
had  been  many  Cures  performed  upon  fuch  like  Wounds. 

This  made  his  Lordftiip  tolerably  eafy  :  He  then  began  to  be  in  better  Spirits,  which,  I  am 
forry  to  fay,  at  that  Time  were  fomewhat  heightened  with  Liquor ;  for,  although  he  was  cool 
and  frefh  when  he  did  the  Fact,  yet  the  Moment  it  was  done  he  began  to  drink,  and  continued 
drinking,  at  Times,  till  Twelve  o'clock  at  Night :  This  Liquor,  however,  only  contributed  to 
raife  his  Spirits,  without  difordering  his  Underftanding ;  for  he  appeared  to  be  compleat  Mafter 
of  himfelf  the  whole  Day. 

After  Mr.  Kirkland  had  given  him  fo  much  Encouragement,  they  together  went  down  to 
the  Still  Room  ;  and  now,  his  Lordmip  verily  believing  that  Mr.  Johnfon  would  recover,  he 
grew  lefs  cautious  in  avowing  the  Deliberation  with  which  he  did  the  Fact,  and  declaring  all  the 
Circumftances  that  attended  it. 

And  here,  becaufe  I  will  not  wrong  the  Noble  Lord,  by  adding  a  (Ingle  Letter  to  my  Brief, 
your  Lordftiips  (hall  hear  his  Confeffion,  from  thence,  in  his  own  Words. 

8  Kirkland,  fays  he,  I  believe  Johnfon  is  more  frightened  than  hurt  •,  my  Intention  was  to  have 
'  (hot  him  dead  ;  but,  rinding  that  he  did  not  fall  at  the  firft  Shot,  I  intended  to  have  (hot  him 

*  again,  but  the  Pain  he  complained  of  made  me  forbear  ;  there  Nature  did  take  place,  in  Oppo- 
'  fition  to  the  Refolucion  I  had  formed.  I  defire  you  will  take  Care  of  him  j  for  it  would  be  cruel 
'  not  to  give  him  Eafe,  now  I  have  fpared  his  Life. 

'  When  you  fpeak  of  this  afterwards,  do  not  fay  (though  I  defire  he  may  be  eafed  of  his  Pain) 
'  that  I  repented  of  what  I  have  done  ;  I  am  not  forry  for  it ;  it  was  not  done  without  Confidera- 

*  tion  ;  I  own  it  was  premeditated  ;  I  had,  fome  Time  before,  charged  a  Piftol  for  the  Purpofe, 

!  being 
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1  being  determined  to  kill  Km,  for  he  is  a  Villain,  and  deferves  Death  j  but,  as  he  is  not  dead 
I  defire  you  wi II  not  fuffer  my  being  feized  ;  for,  if  he  dies,  I  will  g0  and  furrcnder  myfelf  to 

V     n°rf  f  V1  hf  e  en°UEh  CP  the  A  6110,1 5  T*"7  may  not  excufe  me,  bu? 

it  will  fatisfy  my  own  Coniaence  ;  but  be  fure  you  don't  go  in  the  Morning  without  letting 
me  fee  you   that  I  may  know  if  he  is  likely  to  recover  or  not  s  I  will  get  up  at  any  Time  s  at 
*  Four  o  Clock  m  the  Morning.  o     i         /        c » 

<  To  this  very  ftrange  and  horrid  Declaration  Mr.  &>jWW  anfwered,  by  promifins  his  Lord- 
fhip, that  he  would  certainly  give  him  the  firft  Intelligence  touching  Mr.  John/on^  Condition  • 
ano,  as  it  was  proper,  for  very  prudent  Reafons,  as  well  with  refpeft  to  himfelf  as  Mr.  Jobnfon 
to  diflemble  with  his  Lordfhip,  he  proceeded  further,  and  told  him,  that  he  would  give  a  favourable 


j  r  — r""  * —  "r         «*  *«<  wuuju  uidivc  waui  ui  mat :  ne  iaici,  yes. 

,  Mr'  Ktrkland  then  went  to  fee  Mr.  Jobnfon  again,  and  found  him  better;  they  then  went  to 
«  Supper,  and,  during  the  Time  they  were  at  Supper,  his  Lordfhip  mentioned  feveral  other  Par- 
'  ticulars :  He  faid  he  was  aftonifhed  that  the  Bullet  mould  remain  in  his  Body  ;  for,  fays  he,  I  have 

*  made  a  Tryal  with  this  Piftol,  and  it  pierced  through  a  Board  an  Inch  and  an  Half  thick  ;  I 
«  am  aftomfhed  it  did  not  pafs  through  his  Body  ;  1  took  good  Aim,  and  I  held  the  Piftol  in 

*  this  Manner  •,  and  then  he  ftiewed  Mr.  Kirkland  the  Manner  of  his  holding  his  Piftol.' 

He  alio  declared  the  Grounds  and  Motives  for  his  killing  Jobnfon;  that  he°had  been  a  Villain  ; 

that  he  was  in  the  Intereft  of  his  Enemies :  that  he  had  joined  with  thofe  who  had  injured  him* 

and  taken  away  his  Eftate,  by  an  Aft  of  Parliament;  that  he  had  colluded  with  Mr.  Curzort 

and  Mr.  Burflem,  with  refpeft  to  the  Coal  Contract. 

Another  Thing  he  mentioned  with  refpeft  to  the  Farm  ;  fays  he,  I  have  long  wanted  to  drive 

Jobnfon  out  or  the  Farm  ;  if  he  recovers,  he  will  go  back  to  Chejhire,  where  he  came  from. 

Mr.  Kirkland  faid,  no  doubt  but  this  Accident  would  drive  him  Home  again. 

After  they  had  flipped,  Mrs.  Clifford  came  into  the  Room,  and  (he  propofed,  that  Mr.  Jobnfon 

ihould  be  removed  to  the  Lount,  which  is  the  Name  of  Mr.  Jobnfon's  Houfe,  and  lies  about 
a  Mile  from  Stanton  ;  his  Lordfhip  refufed  to  confent  to  that,  not  becaufe  he  thought  Mr. 
Jobnfon  might  be  hurt  by  the  Removal,  but,  to  ufe  his  own  Words,  becaufe  he  would  have  him 
under  his  own  Roof,  to  plague  the  Villain. 

When  Supper  was  over,  they  returned  ba«-k  to  Mr.  y*Z>»fin,  who  was  then  under  the  greateft 
Uneafinefs ;  he  was  reftlefs,  and  the  Complaint  of  the  Strangury  increafed :  Then  my  Lord  was 
alarmed  again ;  he  enquired  of  the  Surgeon  what  would  be  the  Confequence,  in  cafe  the  Guts 
were  fhot  through  ?  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  him  a  favourable  Anfwer  that  revived  his  Spirits  ;  he 
went  out  of  the  Room,  and  invited  Mr.  Kirkland  to  take  a  Bottle  of  Port ;  they  then  drank 
together,  and  during  that  Time,  the  fame,  or  the  like  Expreflions  were  repeated ;  I  will  not 
trouble  your  Lordfhips  with  them  again  ;  but  he  all  along  declared,  he  did  not  do  it  haftily,  but 
coolly  and  deliberately  ;  that  his  Intention  was  to  have  killed  him  :  And  that  the  Reafon  why  he 
did  it  at  that  Time  was,  becaufe  he  would  not  fign  a  Paper  of  Recantation,  acknowleging  all 
the  Injuries  he  had  done  his  Lordfhip. 

They  then  again  returned  to  Mr.  Jobnfon,  after  they  had  drank  out  the  Bottle :  Whether  the 
Liquor  was  prevalent  or  not,  I  don't  know  ;  your  Lordfhips  will  obferve  what  followed  :  His 
Behaviour  to  the  poor  Man,  though  he  lay  there  under  the  Surgeon's  Hands,  was  totally  changed, 
and  his  Refentment  grew  outragious ;  my  Lord  again  attacked  him  upon  the  fame  Charge  as 
before,  compelled  him  to  acknowlege  before  all  the  Company  (of  which  his  Daughter  was  one) 
that  he  was  a  Villain  ;  nay,  he  was  about  to  drag  him  out  of  Bed  upon  the  Floor,  which  would 
hardly  have  been  prevented,  if  Mr..  Jobnfon,  who  was  tutored  by  a  Wink  from  Mr.  Kirkland, 
had  not  faid,  I  do  confefs  I  am  a  Villain  :  My  Lord  atlaft  went  to  Bed  ;  but,  before  he  departed, 
he  faid,  with  great  Earneftnefs  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  May  I  rely  upon  you  ?  are  you  fure  there  is  no 
Danger  ?  may  I  go  to  Bed  in  Safety  ?  Mr.  Kirkland  faid,  Yes,  your  Lord  (hip  may.  When  his 
Lordfhip  was  gone,  poor  Jobnfon  begged  to  be  removed  to  his  own  Houfe.  Mr.  Kirkland 
wifhed  it  as  much  ;  for,  befides  that  he  could  not  have  that  free  Accefs  to  his  Patient  that 
was  neceffary,  if  he  was  to  remain  there,  he  thought  himfelf  in  the  utmoft  Peril.  My 
Lord  had  confeffed  too  much,  and  Kirkland  too  little  ;  fo  that  if  Mr.  Jobnfon  had  died  there, 
no  Man  in  Mr.  Kirkland* s  Situation  would  have  wifhed  to  have  been  alone  with  his  Lordfhip, 
confidering  the  dangerous  Converfation  that  had  paffed  between  them. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  therefore,  immediately  went  to  the  Lount,  procured  Six  or  Seven  armed  Men^ 
and  came  back  by  Two  o'clock  in  the  Morning.  They  removed  Mr.  Jobnfon,  put  him  into  a 
great  Chair,  and  wrapped  him  up  in  Blankets,  and  fo  conveyed  him  home.  Towards  Morning 
the  poor  Man's  Symptoms  grew  worfe,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  then  went  away. 

Mr.  Jobnfon  lay  languifhing  till  Seven  or  Eight  in  the  Morning,  and  then  died. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Kirkland  had  procured  a  Number  of  armed  Men  to  go  down  to  Stanton, 
and  to  feize  his  Lordfhip.    When  they  came  there,  my  Lord  was  juft  out  of  Bed  ;  he  had  his 
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Garters  in  his  Hand,  and  was  feen  palling  towards  the  Stable.    The  Horfes  were  all  faddled, 
and  every  thing  got  in  Readinefs  for  his  Efcape. 

Mr.  Springtborpe  advanced  towards  him  •,  and  when  his  Lordfhip  found  he  was  really  to  be 
attacked,  he  fled  back  to  his  Houfe,  and  there  flood  a  Siege  of  Four  or  Five  Hours.  While 
he  was  thus  befet,  he  appeared  at  the  Garret  Windows,  and,  thinking  himfelf  iecure  in  that 
Place,  he  began  to  parley,  and  afked,  what  they  wanted  with  him  ?  They  told  him,  Mr.  Johnfon 
was  dead,  and  that  they  were  come  to  fecure  him.  He  faid,  he  knew  that  was  falfe-,  for  Mr. 
Johnfon  was  not  dead  :  That  he  wifhed  it  might  be  true  :  That  he  would  not  believe  it,  unlefs 
Mr.  Kirkland  would  declare  it :  That  he  would  pay  no  Regard  to  any  body  elfe.  He  did  not  think 
fit  to  furrender  •,  but  continued  in  the  Floufe,  till  he  thought  he  had  an  Opportunity  of  efcaping 
through  the  Garden.  He  was  there  difcovered  by  one  Cutler,  a  Collier,  who  was  a  bold  Man, 
and  determined  to  take  him  :  He  marched  up  to  him  ;  and  though  his  Lordfhip  was  armed  with 
a  Blunderbufs,  Two  or  Three  Piftols,  and  a  Dagger,  he  fubmitted  to  the  Collier's  taking  him, 
without  making  the  leaft  Refiftance  :  And  the  Moment  he  was  in  Cuftody,  he  declared  he  gloried 
in  the  Fact ;  and  again  declared,  that  he  intended  to  kill  Johnfon.  He  was  then  carried  to  Mr. 
Kinfey\  Houfe,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  Coroner  fat  upon  the  Body. 

1  muft.  mention  to  your  Lordfhips,  that  upon  Mr.  Hall,  a  Clergyman's  being  introduced  to 
him,  he  told  him,  he  knew  his  Duty  as  well  as  he  or  any  other  Clergyman  :  That  the  Fact  he 
had  committed  was  coolly  and  deliberately  done.  So  that  your  Lordfhips  fee  his  Declarations- 
were  confiftent  and  uniform,  from  the  Beginning  to  the  End. 

I  fhall  neither  aggravate  nor  obferve. 

Thefe  are  the  Circumftances  which  attended  this  horrid  Murder.  I  have  opened  them  faith- 
fully from  my  Inftructions.    The  Cafe  is  rather  flronger  than  I  have  made  it. 

The  WitnefTes  are  to  acquaint  your  Lordfhips,  whether  I  have  opened  the  Cafe  truly.    If  the 
Evidence  comes  out  as  1  have  reprefented  it  to  your  Lordfhips,  then  your  Lordfhips  Sentence- 
muft  be  agreeable  to  Law.    The  noble  Earl  at  the  Bar  muft  be  found  guilty. 

If  he  has  any  Defence,  God  forbid  that  he  fhould  not  have  a  fair  Opportunity  of  making  it. 
Let  him  be  heard  with  Patience.  The  Profecutors  will  be  as  glad  as  your  Lordfhips  to  find  him 
innocent. 

The  Evidence  is  to  determine  ;  and  upon  that  Evidence  we  (hall  leave  it. 


Mr.  Sollicitor  General,  7  ~j%  /r  Y  Loida,  we  will  now  proceed  to  call  our  WitnefTes^ 

The  Hon.  Charles  Torke,  Efq;  J  X VJ-    Call  Elizabeth  Burgeland. 

Who  came  to  the  Bar,  and  one  of  the  Clerks  held  the  Book  to  her,  upon  which  fl:e  laid  her  Hand. 

Clerk  of  the  Crown.    Hearken  to  your  Oath. 

The  Evidence  that  you  fhall  give  on  Behalf  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King's  Majefly, 
againfr.  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  the  Prilbner  at  the  Bar,  fhall  be  the  Truth,  the  whole 
Truth,  and  nothing  but  the  Truth. 

So  help  you  GOD. 

Then  fhe  kiffed  the  Book. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  My  Lords,  This  Witnefs  was  in  the  Houfe  at  the  Time  when  the 
Fact  is  charged  to  have  been  committed. 

Lord  High  Steward.  If  your  Lordfhips  pleafe,  the  Clerk  may  go  down  to  the  Bar  and  repeat 
to  your  Lordfhips  what  is  faid  by  Lord  Ferrers  or  the  WitnefTes. 

Lords.    Ay,  Ay. 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  There  was  fomething  faid  by  the  Gentleman,  Council  for  the  Crown, 
that  is  a  little  falfe,  relating  to  a  Leafe  faid  to  be  given  by  Sir  William  Meredith  to  Mr.  Johnfon ; 
I  did  not  know  of  that  Leafe  previous  to  this  Fact ;  there  were  other  Matters  mentioned  that  are 
not  right  I  will  not  take  up  your  Lordfhips  Time  to  anfwer  them  now,  but  leave  that  Matter 
till  I  come  to  my  Defence. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  My  Lords,  Whatever  his  Lordfhip  thinks  material  in  his  Defence,  he 
will  have  many  Opportunities  to  offer. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  You  was  a  Maid  Servant  in  Lord  Ferrers's  Houfe  the  i  ith  of  January 
laft  ? 

Burgeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  know  one  Mr.  Johnfon  ? 
Burgeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Do  you  know  any  Thing  of  Mr.  Johnfon\  being  employed  by  Lord 
Ferrers  ?  did  he  ufe  to  attend  him  ? 

Burgeland.    He  fometimes  attended  my  Lord  Ferrers. 

Mr; 
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Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  know  any  Thing  of  his  being  expected  to  wait  on  Lord 
Ferrers  at  any  Time  in  January  laft  ? 
Burgeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  do  you  know  of  it  ? 
Burgeland.    I  know  he  came  to  the  Houfe. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Do  you  know  what  Day  in  January  ? 
Burgeland.    I  don't  know  what  Day. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    About  what  Time  of  the  Day  was  it  ? 
Burgeland.    About  Three  o'Clock  in  the  Afternoon. 
Mr.  Solicitor  General.    On  what  Day  of  the  Week  was  it  ? 
Burgeland.    On  Friday. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    When  Mr.  Johnfon  came,  who  let  him  in  ? 

Burgeland.    I  let  him  in. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  did  he  fay  ? 

Burgeland.    He  afked  whether  his  Lordfhip  was  within  ;  I  told  him  he  was  in  his  Room. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  happened  after  that  ?  Did  my  Lord  expect  him  ? 
Burgeland.    I  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    When  he  was  let  in,  did  you  go  with  him  ? 
Burgeland.    No  •,  he  walked  up  to  the  Room  Door,  and  knocked  at  it  himfelf. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    At  the  Door  of  the  Room  where  Lord  Ferrers  was  fitting  ? 
Burgeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  he  go  in  then  ? 

Burgeland.    No  ;  he  did  not  go  in  then. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  Lord  Ferrers  fpeak  to  him  ? 

Burgeland.    Yes ;  and  told  him  to  walk  into  the  other  Room. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Do  you  know  any  Thing  of  what  paffed  between  them  ? 

Burgeland.    I  cannot  fay  any  Thing  about  it. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    You  faid  Lord  Ferrers  expected  Mr.  Johnfon,  how  do  you  know  he 
expected  him  ? 

Burgeland.    Mrs.  Clifford  told  me  in  the  Morning,  that  Mr.  Johnfon  was  to  come  to  his  Lord- 
ftiip  that  Day. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  hpar,  <->r  do  you  know,  any  Thing  of  what  paffed  between 
Lord  Ferrers  and  Mr.  Johnfon,  when  Mr.  Johnfon  went  into  my  Lord's  Room  ? 
Burgeland.  No. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Was  the  Door  locked  or  open,  after  he  went  into  the  Room  ? 
Burgeland.  Locked. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    How  came  you  to  obferve  that  ? 
Burgeland.    I  heard  it  locked. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Where  did  you  go  after  Mr.  Johnfon  was  in  the  Room  with  Lord 
Ferrers  ? 

Burgeland.    Into  the  Kitchen. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Who  was  with  you  there  ? 

Burgeland.    The  other  Maid  Servant. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  was  her  Name  ? 

Burgeland.    Elizabeth  Saxon — There  was  another  Maid  Servant  in  the  Kitchen  when  he 
went  in. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Who  was  me  ? 
Burgeland.    Elizabeth  Doleman. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    After  that,  did  you  hear  any  Thing  ? 
Burgeland.    I  did  not  hear  any  Thing  myfelf. 

Mr..  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  afterwards  hear  any  Thing  of  what  happened  ?— Do  you 
know  whether  Mr.  Johnfon  came  out  of  the  Room  ? 
Burgeland.    I  cannot  tell  any  Thing  of  it. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  go  into  the  Room  ? 
Burgeland.    I  did  not  go  into  the  Room  ;  I  was  not  out  of  the  Kitchen. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  hear  any  Noife  ? 
Burgeland.    No  •,  I  heard  no  Noife  at  all. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  hear  any  Piftol  go  off,  or  any  Noile  r 
Burgeland.    1  heard  a  Piftol  go  off. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  did  you  do  then  ?  _    .  . 

Burgeland.    When  I  heard  the  Piftol  go,  I  run  into  the  Yard,  and  the  other  Maid  Servant 

with  me. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  happened  afterwards  ?  .  ■  y, 

Burgeland.   We  ftaid  in  the  Yard  a  while,  a  few  Minutes,  and  came  back  to  the  Walh-houUr. 
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Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Was  the  Room  Door  open  after  you  heard  that  Noiie  i 

Burgeland.    I  did  not  Hay  till  it  was  open. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  (lay  till  Lord  Ferrers  came  ? 

Burgeland.    My  Lord  came  when  we  were  in  the  Wafh- houfe,  and  called. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  did  he  fay  ? 

Burgeland.    He  hooped  and  hollood,  Where  are  you  all  ? 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  did  he  fay  then  ? 

Burgeland.    I  went  out,  and  faid,  We  are  here,  my  Lord  ;  he  afked  me,  Where  we  had  been. 
1  faid,  in  the  Bleeching  Yard. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  he  give  you  any  Order  ? 

Burgeland.    He  ordered  that  we  mould  walk  down  to  the  Houfe. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  he  give  any  other  Order  ? 

Burgeland.    He  lent  up  a  Maid  Servant  into  the  Yard  to  fetch  the  Man  in. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  he  fay  any  Thing  of  Mr.  John/on  ? 

Burgeland.    Not  till  I  got  into  the  Room. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  did  he  fay  then  ? 

Burgeland.    He  went  up  to  Mr.  Jobnfon  and  afked,  how  he  did  ?  \ 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  did  Mr.  Jobnfon  fay  ? 

Burgeland.    That  he  was  a  dying  Man,  and  defired  he  would  fend  for  his  Children. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  any  Thing  elfe  pafs  ? 
J-.urgeland.    That  is  all  1  know. 

•  Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Who  elfe  was  in  the  Houfe  befides  the  Servants  you  have  named  and 

yourfelf  ? 

Burgeland.  There  was  nobody  in  the  Houfe  but  us  Three  when  Mr.  John/on  came  s  and  but 
Two  in  the  Kitchen  when  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  other  Servants  did  my  Lord  ufe  to  keep  ? 

Burgeland.    One  Man  Servant  ;  an  old  Man,  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  Servant. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  any  other  Perfon  live  with  him  ? 

Burgeland.    Mrs.  Clifford,  and  the  four  young  Ladies. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Were  they  all  out  at  the  Time  when  this  happened  ? 

Burgeland.    Yes  -,  they  were  all  out  but  the  Two  Maids. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Were  they  out  by  Accident,  or  by  Order  ? 

Burgeland.    I  do  not  know  any  Thing  of  any  Order. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Did  you  give  Mr.  John/on  any  Afiiftance  to  carry  him  up  to  his 
Room  ? 

Burgeland.    Yes   I  took  him  up  to  Bed  by  the  Arm,  by  his  Lordfhip's  Order. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  not  the  Door  locked  before  Mr.  Jobnfon  came  ? 
Burgeland.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Has  it  been  locked  before  ? 

Burgeland.    It  has  feveral  times,  when  my  Lord  has  been  upon  Bufinels. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  not  Mr.  Jobnfon  at  my  Houfe  on  the  Monday  ? 
Burgeland.    Yes,  he  was  there  on  the  Monday. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  hear  any  Difpute  or  Words  between  Mr.  Jobnfon  and  me  on  the 

Monday  ? 

Burgeland.    No,  I  did  not  hear  any  at  all. 

Earl  Ferrers.   Had  not  I  packed  up  my  Trunks,  intending  to  go  to  London  the  Week  fol- 
io Win: cr  ? 
o 

Burgeland.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.   On  the  Monday  while  he  was  there,  and  fent  to  the  Carriages  ? 
Burgeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.    Our  next  Witnefs  is  Elizabeth  Saxon  (who  was  fworn  in  like  manner). 

Mr.  Gould.    Did  you  live  with  Lord  Ferrers  in  January  lafl  ? 
Saxon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.    Did  you  know  John  Jobnfon  ? 
Saxon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.    Do  you  .remember  Mr.  Jobnfon\  coming  to  Lord  Ferrers  in  January  ? 
Saxon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.    Upon  what  Day  ? 

Saxon.    The  Eighteenth. 

Mr.  Gould.    What  Day  of  the  Week  was  it? 

Saxon.    On  Friday. 

Mr.  Gould.    Who  was  in  the  Houfe  when  he  came  ? 

a  Saxon. 
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Saxon.  Nobody,  only  Three  Maids  and  my  Lord. 
Mr.  Gould.  What  Time  of  the  Day  did  he  come  ? 
Saxon.    About  Three  o'Clock. 

Mr.  Gould.    What  was  become  of  the  reft  of  my  Lord's  Family  ? 
Saxon.    1  don't  know  :  Mrs.  Clifford  and  the  MifTes  were  gone  out. 
Mr.  Gould.    How  long  were  they  gone  out  before  Mr.  John/on  came. 
Saxon.    About  Half  an  Hour. 

Mr.  Gould.    Do  you  know  the  Reafon  of  their  going  away  ? 

Saxon.    No  ;  my  Lord  came  into  the  Still-houfe,  and  faid,  they  might  go  and  fetch  a  Walk. 
Mr.  Gould.    How  long  was  it  before  they  did  go  upon  the  Walk? 
Saxon.    They  went  directly. 

Mr.  Gould.    What  Time  of  Day  did  my  Lord  give  this  Leave? 
Saxon.    It  was  about  Three  o'Clock. 

Mr.  Gould.    Was  any  thing  mentioned  where  they  were  to  <*o  ? 
x-  Saxon.    Mrs.  Clifford  afked  him,  whether  they  might  go  to  her  Father's  ?  And  my  Lord  faid, 
Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.    Was  any  thing  mentioned  how  long  they  might  ftay  ? 

Saxon.    He  faid,  they  might  ftay  till  Five,  or  Half  an  Hour  after. 

Mr.  Gould.    What  Men  Servants  belonged  to  the  Houfe  ? 

Saxcn     There  is  but  One  Boy  and  an  old  Man. 

Mr.  Gould.    Where  were  they  ? 

Saxon.    I  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Gould.    Were  they  in  the  Houfe  ? 

Saxon.  No. 

Mr.  Gould.    When  Mr.  John/on  came  in,  in  what  Room  was  my  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Saxon.    In  his  own  Room. 

Mr.  Gould.    W'here  did  Mr.  John/on  go  when  he  came  into  the  Houfe  ? 
Saxon.    He  went  up  to  my  Lord's  Room. 
Mr.  Gould.    Did  my  Lord  appear  ? 
Saxon.    My  Lord  came  to  the  Door. 

Mr.  Gould.    Did  you  hear  any  thing  faid  by  my  Lord  to  Mr.  Johnjon  t 
Saxon.  No. 

Mr.  Gould.    Where  did  Mr.  Johnjon  go  when  my  JLord  came  out  ? 
Saxon.    My  Lord  came  out,  and  ordered  him  to  go  into  the  Still-houfe. 
Mr.  Gould.    What  became  of  my  Lord  then? 
Saxon.    He  went  into  his  Room. 

Mr.  Gould.    How  long  did  he  ftay  there  before  he  came  out  again  ? 

Saxon.    I  don't  know  :  May  be  a  few  Minutes  •,  not  long    Ten  Minutes,  or  fuch  a  Matter. 
Mr.  Gould.    When  he  came  out  did  lie  fpeak  to  Mr.  Johnjon? 
Saxon.    I  don't  know  that  he  did  :  I  did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  Gould.    Did  you  fee  Mr.  Johnjon  when  my  Lord  came  out  a  fecond  Time  ? 
Saxon.  No. 

Mr.  Gould.  What  became  of  Mr.  John/on  ;  did  he  go  into  any  Room  with  my  Lord 
Ferrers  ? 

Saxon.    I  know  he  went  into  my  Lord's  Room. 

Mr.  Gould.    Was  the  Door  locked  or  not  ? 

Saxon.    He  locked  to  the  Door  after  Mr.  Johnfon  was  in. 

Mr.  Gculd.    Did  you  hear  the  Door  locked  ? 

Saxon.    Yes,  I  heard  it  locked. 

Mr.  Gould.    What  did  you  hear  pafs  in  that  Room  ? 

Saxcn.    Nothing  at  all  ;  I  did  not  hear  any  Thing. 

Mr.  Could.    Did  you  hear  any  Exprtfiion,  any  Words  ufed  by  my  Lord  to  Mr.  John/on? 
Saxon.  No. 

Mr.  Gould.    Did  you  hear  any  Noife  ? 

Saxon.  Yes-,  I  heard  them  very  loud  I  heard  my  Lord  fay,  Down  on  your  other  Knee,  and 
declare  what  you  have  acted  againlt  Lord  Ferrers,  and  then  the  Piftol  went  off ;  and  I  and  the 
Other  Maid  were  frightned,  and  run  away. 

Mr.  Gould.  Did  you  hear  my  Lord,  or  Mr.  John/on,  fay  any  Thing  more  in  the  Room, 
than  what  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Saxcn.  No. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  it  not  cuftomary  for  Mrs.  Clifford  to  fpeak  to  me  before  fhe  went  out  ? 
Saxon.    She  faid,  my  Lord,  where  muft  we  go  to  ? 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  it  cuftomary  to  fpeak  to  me  ? 
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Saxon.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  came  you  to  be  at  my  Door  at  that  Time  ? 
Saxon.    I  was  not  at  my  Lord's  Door. 

Lord  Mansfield.  Who  was  the  other  Maid  that  was  with  you  when  you  over-heard  what 
patted  in  my  Lord's  Room  ? 

Saxon.    The  other  Witnefs  that  was  here  ? 

Lord  Mansfield.    Had  that  other  Servant  the  fame  Opportunity  to  hear  as  you  had  ;  was  Hie 
as  near  the  Door,  liftening  in  the  fame  Way  you  was  ? 
Saxon.    No,  fhe  was  not. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  what  Time  Mrs.  Clifford  was  to  return  ? 
Saxon.    About  Five  o'Clock,  or  Half  an  Flour  after  Five. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  not  Mrs.  Clifford  very  often  go  out  about  that  Time  after  Dinner,  about 
Three  or  Four  o'Clock  ? 
Saxon.  Yes. 

Earl  of  Morton.  You  faid  in  the  Firft  Part  of  your  Evidence,  that  you  heard  my  Lord  fay 
to  Mr.  John/on,  Down  on  your  other  Knee.  My  Lord  Ferrers  afked  you,  how  you  came  to  be 
near  the  Door.    You  faid,  that  you  was  not.    Where  did  you  hear  it  ? 

Saxon.    I  was  at  the  Kitchen  Door  :  1  was  no  nearer  than  the  Kitchen. 

Earl  of  Morton.    You  fay,  that  Lord  Ferrers  locked  his  Door? 

Saxon.  Yes. 

Earl  of  Morton.  Was  it  cuftomary  for  him  to  lock  it  when  People  were  with  him,  or  when 
he  was  alone  ? 

Saxon.    I  don't  know. 

Earl  of  Morton.    Did  you  ever  know  Lord  Ferrers  lock  his  Door  when  Mr.  Johnfon  was 
with  him  ? 
Saxon.  No. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  never  know  that  I  locked  the  Door  when  I  had  Company  with  me? 
Saxon.    No-,  I  don't  know  that  his  Lordfhip  did  it  ever  fince  I  came. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke.  You  have  faid,  that  Lord  Ferrers  told  Mr.  Johnfon  to  kneel  on  the  other 
Knee  ;  and  that  you  heard  it,  though  you  was  no  nearer  than  the  Kitchen  Door  :  What  Diftance 
was  there  between  the  Kitchen  Door  and  the  Door  of  the  Room  where  Lord  Ferrers  was  ? 

Saxon.    Not  a  great  Way. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke.    What  DiRdiicc  wao  it  ? 

Saxon.    It  might  be  Ten  or  a  Dozen  Yards,  may  be. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  there  not  a  thick  Wall  between  that  Room  and  the  Kitchen,  and  a 
Chimney. 
Saxon.  Yes. 

Elizabeth  Dolman  /worn  in  like  manner. 

Mr.  Norton.    Was  you  Servant  to  Lord  Ferrers  in  January  lafl  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  know  Mr.  Johnfon  the  Deceafed  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    Do  you  remember  his  coming  there  in  January  lafl  ?  \ 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    What  Day  of  the  Month  was  it  ? 
Dolman.    The  Eighteenth. 
Mr.  Norton.    What  Time  of  the  Day  ? 
Dolman.    About  Three  o'Clock. 

Mr.  Norton.    Who  was  in  the  Houfe  of  Lord  Ferrers  at  that  Time  ? 
Dolman.    Three  Maids. 
Mr.  Norton.    Nobody  elfe  ? 
Dolman.  No. 

Mr.  Norton.    Was  not  his  Lordfhip  there  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    Do  you  know  where  the  reft  of  the  Familv  was  at  that  Time? 
Dolman.    I  know  nothing  of  that:  I  believe  Mrs.  Clifford  and  the  Children  were  gone 
out. 

Mr.  Norton.    Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Johnfon  was  expected  at  Lord  Ferrers'*  that  Day  ? 
Dolman.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Norton.    Was  yon  in  the  Houfe  when  Mr.  Johnfon  came  fa  "- 
Dolman.    I  was  in  the  Kitchen. 
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jVfr.  Norton.    Who  let  him  in  ? 
Dolman.    Elizabeth  Burgeland. 
Mr.  Norton.     Who  did  he  afk  for  ? 
Dolman.    Lord  Ferrers. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  or  Elizabeth  Burgeland  (hew  him  to  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Dolman.    Elizabeth  Burgeland. 
Mr.  Norton.    You  was  thtre  ? 
Dolmen.    I  was  in  the  Kitchen. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  hear  any  thing  that  parted  between  Lord  Ferrers  and  Mr.  John/on  ? 
Dolman.  No. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  hear  i  Piftol  go  off? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    At  that  Time  where  were  Lord  Ferrers  and  Mr.  John/on  ? 
Dolman.    In  my  Lord's  Room. 

Mr.  Norton.    How  long  had  Mr.  John/on  been  in  my  Lord's  Room  before  you  heard  thd 
Report  of  the  Piftol  ? 

Dolman.    May  be  about  Half  an  Hour. 

Mr.  Norton.    Was  you  there  when  Mr.  John/on  went  into  the  Room  ? 

Dolman.    I  was  in  the  Kitchen. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  hear  the  Door  locked  ? 

Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    How  did  you  hear  it  ?  Was  there  a  Spring,  or  was  the  Key  turned  ? 
Dolman.    It  was  turned  with  the  Key. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  hear  the  Key  turned,  and  the  Door  locked  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    How  foon  did  you  fee  Mr.  John/on  after  the  Piftol  went  off  ? 
Dolman.    I  did  not  fee  Mr.  John/on  till  after  he  was  laid  upon  the  Bed. 
Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  fee  Lord  Ferrers  after  Mr.  John/on  was  laid  upon  the  Bed  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.  Did  you  hear  any  Converfation  between  my  Lord  and  Mr.  John/on  at  the  Time 
Mr.  John/on  was  upon  the  Bed  ? 

Dolman.    Lord  Ferrers  ordered  me  to  go  up  and  fee  what  Mr.  Johnfon  would  have  done. 
Mr.  Norton.    Then  his  Lordfhip  wa?  nor  in  the  Room  at  time  Time  f 
Dolman.    Not  then  ;  he  came  in  after. 

Mr.  Norton.    What  paffed  then  ?  What  did  you  hear  between  them  ? 

Dolman.    I  went  up  Stairs,  and  afked  Mr.  Johnfon  how  he  did.  He  faid,  he  was  very  poorly, 

Mr.  Norton.    Was  Lord  Ferrers  there  then  ? 

Dolman.  No. 

Mr.  Norton.    How  foon  did  he  come  in  ? 

Dolman.  He  did  not  come  in  till  after  I  had  fetched  a  Bed  out  of  the  Garret,  and  laid  it  on 
the  Bedft-  ad. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  hear  his  Lordlhip  fay  any  thing  to  Mr.  Johnfon  ? 

Dolman.    Yes  •,  his  Lordfiiip  told  him,  that  he  would  moot  him  through  the  Head. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  Mr.  Johnfon  make  any  Reply  to  that? 

Dolman.    He  laid,  No  Matter  how  loon,  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Norton.    What  Time  of  the  Night  was  this  ? 

Dolman.    It  might  be  between  Four  and  Five  o'Clock. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  not  I  lend  you  for  the  Bed,  and  order  it  to  be  well  aired  ? 

Dolman.  Yes. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  How  long  did  you  live  with  my  Lord  Ferrers  before  this  fuppofed  Ac- 
cident ? 

Dolmen.    It  wight  be  Two  Months. 

Lord  Ravevfojorlh.    Did  Mr.  Johnfon  ever,  during  the  Time  you  lived  with  my  Lord 
Ferrers,  before  the  i8rh  of  January^  to  your  Knowlege,  come  to  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Dolman.     Yes  ■,  I  have  feen  him  there. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  I  mould  be  glad  to  know,  whether  from  your  own  Knowlege,  or  from 
any  Converfation  with  others,  you  had  any  Reafon  to  lufpect  or  believe  that  Lord  Ferrers  bore 
Mr.  Johnfon  any  Ill-will  j  or  did  his  Lordfhip  ever  make  any  Complaint,  to  your  Knowlege,  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Johnfon  ? 

Dottnan.    No  ;  I  never  had. 

Lord  Raver,  fworih.    At  what  Time  did  Mr.  Johnfon  come  to  Lord  Ferrers  t 
Dolman.    About  Three  o'Clock. 

Lord 
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Lord  Ravenfworth.    When  Lord  Ferrers  and  Mr.  John/on  went  into  the  Room,  did  Lord 
Ferrers  appear  to  be  in  Liquor  ? 
Dolman.    No,  not  at  all. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.    When  you  was  in  the  Room,  and  Mr.  John/on  faid  he  was  but  poorly, 

did  you  imagine  he  was  fhot  ? 
Dolman.  No. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.    Did  Lord  Ferrers  take  Mr.  Johnfon  by  the  Wig,  before  he  faid  he 
would  moot  him  through  the  Head  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.    Did  you  hear  the  Piftol  go  off,  and  where  ? 
Dolman.    I  was  in  the  Yard  ;  and  I  heard  the  Piftol  go  off. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Did  you  hear  any  Part  of  the  Converfation  between  Lord  Ferrers  and  the 
Deceafed  before  the  Piftol  went  off? 
Dolman.    I  did  not. 

Lord  Mansfield.  Was  you  near  enough  to  have  heard  it,  if  any  fuch  Converfation  had  pafTed? 
Dolman.    I  was  not. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Had  Elizabeth  Saxon,  from  the  Place  where  fhe  was,  a  better  Opportunity 

of  hearing  what  patted  ? 
Dolman.    I  cannot  fay. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Where  was  you  at  that  Time  ? 
Dolman.    I  was  in  the  Yard. 
Lord  Mansfield.    Where  was  Elizabeth  Saxon  ? 
Dolman.    She  was  in  the  Kitchen,  I  believe. 

Lord  Mansfield.    What  was  the  Diftance  between  the  Kitchen  Door  and  the  Room  where 
Lord  Ferrers  and  the  Deceafed  were  ? 
Dolman.    I  cannot  juftly  tell. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Might  a  Perfon  that  was  at  the  Kitchen  Door  hear  any  Converfation  or 
Words  which  paffed  between  Two  People  in  that  Room  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Was  it  as  far  off  as  to  that  Bench  ? 
Dolman.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  ever  hear  any  Converfation  that  paffed  in  my  Room,  at  any  Time 
when  I  had  Company  and  you  was  in  the  Kitchen  ? 
Dolman.    I  have  heard  Talking. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Could  you  diftinguifh  what  was  faid  ?  > 
Dolman.    1  never  took  Notice. 

A  Lord.  Was  you  at  the  Kitchen  Door  when  my  Lord  Ferrers  and  Mr.  Johnfon  were  in  his 
Room  ? 

Dolman.    I  was  in  the  Kitchen. 

A  Lord.    Did  you  hear  Lord  Ferrers  tell  Mr.  Johnfon  to  kneel  on  the  other  Knee  ? 
Dolman.    No  •,  I  heard  no  fuch  Thing. 

A  Lord.    Was  you  with  the  other  Witnefs  at  the  Time  fhe  fays  fhe  heard  thefe  Words  ? 
Dolman.    1  was  not. 

Lord  Mansfield.    I  defire  to  know  of  this  Witnefs,  whether  at  the  Time  that  the  Piftol  went 
off,  fhe  was  not  in  the  Yard  •,  and  the  Maid,  that  heard  the  Converfation,  at  the  Kitchen  Door  ? 
Dolman.    I  was  in  the  Yard  then. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Where  was  you  when  you  heard  the  Key  lock  the  Door  ? 
Dolman,    i  was  in  the  Kitchen. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  You  fay  you  was  in  the  Room  when  Lord  Ferrers  went  up  to  Mr. 
Johnfon,  and  he  pulled  Mr.  Johnfon  by  the  Wig,  and  faid,  he  would  fhoot  him  •,  how  long 
was  that  from  the  Time  that  you  heard  the  Piftol  go  off  ? 

Dolman.    I  cannot  juftly  fay. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  What  Space  of  Time  was  there,  from  the  Time  that  you  faw  Mr.  Johnfon 
in  the  Room,  to  the  Time  that  Lord  Ferrers  came  and  pulled  him  by  the  Wig,  and  laid,  he 
would  fhoot  him  through  the  Head  ? 

Dolman.    I  cannot  fay,  he  had  lain  upon  the  Bed  fome  Time. 

Sarah  Johnfon  fworn. 

Mr.  Perrott.    You  are  the  Daughter  of  John  Johnfon,  to  whom  this  Accident  happened? 

Johnfon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perrctt.    Was  your  Father  concerned  in  Lord  Ferrers'*  Eftate  ? 

Johnfon.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr,  Perrott.    Was  he  his  Steward  ? 

Johnfon. 
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Johnfon.    He  did  live  with  him,  but  not  within  thefe  Two  Years. 
Mr.  Perrott.    Did  he  receive  any  Rents  ? 
Johnfon.    For  nobody  but  Lord  Ferrers. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  he  rent  any  Farm  that  was  Part  of  the  EPcate  of  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Johnfon.    Not  that  1  know  of. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Do  you  remember  his  going  to  Lord  Ferrers,  at  any  Time  in  January  lafl  ? 
John/on.    On  the  1 8th  of  January. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Do  you  know  whether  Lord  Ferrers  had  been  with  your  Father  any  IhortTime 
before  that  1 8th  of  January  ? 

Johnfon.    Lord  Ferrers  was  at  our  Houfe  on  the  Sunday  before. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  you  hear  any  Converfation  that  pafTed  between  Lord  Ferrers  and  your 
Father,  on  that  Sunday  ? 

Johnfon.    I  did  not ;  I  came  home  before  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  you  hear  Lord  Ferrers  fay  any  Thing  to  Mr.  Johnfon? 

Johnfon.    No  ;  I  was  not  in  the  Room. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  not  you  know  before  the  1 8th  of  January,  that  your  Father  was  to  go  on 
that  Day  to  Lord  Ferrer s\  ? 

Johnfon.    I  heard  my  Father  fay,  that  he  was  to  go  to  Lord  Ferrers 's  on  the  Friday. 
Mr.  Perrott.    Do  you  know  upon  what  Occafion  he  was  to  go  ? 
Johnfon.  No. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Upon  whofe  Appointment  ? 
Johnfon.  No. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Was  you  fent  for  to  Lord  Ferrer s\  on  the  1 8  th  of  January  ? 
Johnfon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perrott.    At  what  Time  ? 

Johnfon.    I  think  it  was  between  Four  and  Five  o'Clock. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Who  fent  for  you  ? 

Johnfon.    I  believe  it  was  Lord  Ferrers. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Who  was  it  that  came  for  you  ? 

Johnfon.    A  Man  that  was  at  Work  there. 

Mr.  Perrott.    What  Meflage  was  brought  to  you  ? 

Johnfon.    That  I  muft-  mme  down  to  the  Hall  to  Lord  Ferrers. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Then  was  any  Thing  raiu  auout  your  t  attier  ? 

Johnfon.    I  afked,  what  he  wanted  me  for  ?  and  he  faid,  my  Father  was  taken  very  ill. 
Mr.  Perrott.    When  you  got  there,  did  you  fee  my  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Johnfon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perrott.    What  did  he  fay  to  you  ? 

Johnfon.    I  cannot  fay  :  I  afked  him  how  my  Father  was  ;  he  ordered  one  of  the  Maids  to 
go  up  Stairs,  and  fhew  me  where  my  Father  was. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Was  Lord  Ferrers  in  the  Room  when  you  was  with  your  Father  ? 
Johnfon.    He  followed  me  up  directly. 

Mr.  Perrott.    In  what  Condition  did  you  find  your  Father  ? 
Johnfon.    He  was  in  Bed  ;  but  he  did  not  fay  any  Thing  to  me. 
Mr.  Perrott.    Did  Lord  Ferrers  fay  any  Thing  ? 

Johnfon.    When  Lord  Ferrers  came  up,  he  faid,  he  thought  he  had  not  mot  him. 
Mr.  Perrott.    Was  any  Thing  done  upon  that? 

Johnfon.  Some  Time  after  that,  Lord  Ferrers  came  up  again  and  I,  or  he,  turned  the 
Cloaths  down  ;  and  he  faid,  he  few  he  had  (hot  him  and  throwed  fomething  out  of  a  Bottle  ; 
I  don't  know  what  it  was  •,  he  poured  fomething  upon  it,  out  of  a  Bottle. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Who  poured  that  out  of  the  Bottle  ? 

Johnfon.    Lord  Ferrers. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  he  tell  you  how  the  Accident  happened  ? 
Johnfon.    He  did  not  then  fay  any  Thing  about  that. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  he  at  any  Time  ?  . 

Johnfon.    He  faid,  he  did  not  know  what  he  had  done  ;  he  had  ihot  him  ;  he  faid,  it  was  what 

he  defigned. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Was  that  the  fame  Day  or  afterwards  ? 
Johnfon.    The  fame  Day. 

Mr  Perrott.    Did  Lord  Ferrers  fay  any  Thing  about  your  Father  s  Fam;ly  i 
Johnfon.    He  faid  he  would  take  Care  of  his  Family,  if  my  Father  died. 
Mr.  Perrott.    Was  that  all;  was  there  no  If  ? 

Johnfon.  He  faid  he  was  in  hopes,  I  would  not  let  any  body  come  to  take  him ;  tnat  he 
would  take  Care  of  the  Family  >  that  he  would  not  go  out  of  the  Houfe  till  my  Father  was 
buried,  if  he  (hould  die.  ^f 
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Mr.  Perrott.  Do  you  know  of  any  Thing  more  that  paffed  between  Lord  Ferrers  and  you, 
about  your  Father  ? 

Johnfon.  My  Lord,  when  Mr.  Kirkland  was  fearching  the  Wound,  mewed  him  which 
Way  he  held  the  Piftol  when  he  let  it  off. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  Lord  Ferrers  fay  at  that  Time  it  was  an  Accident  ? 

Johnjon.    No    he  faid  he  defigned  it. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  he  give  any  Reafon  for  it  ? 

Johnfon.    I  did  not  hear  him  give  any  Reafon  for  it. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Do  you  know  whether  your  Father  was  ever  ferved  with  any  Notice  to  quit  a 

Farm  ? 

Johnfon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perrott.    What  Farm  was  that  ? 

Johnfon.    The  Farm  he  lived  in. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Whofe  Eftate  was  it  ? 

Johnfon.    Lord  Ferrers^. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Who  gave  him  that  Notice  ? 

Johnfon.  Either  Lord  Ferrers  or  Mr.  Clifford ;  Mr.  Clifford  gave  it  me ;  they  were  both 
together. 

Paper  produced. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Is  that  the  Paper  ? 
Johnfon.  Yes. 

Paper  read. 

"  T  Do  hereby  give  you  Notice  to  quit  your  Farm  at  Lady-Bay  next  enfuing,  or  Six  Months 
"  *  after  the  Date  hereof,  November  the  7th,  1758,  agreeable  to  your  Leafe  granted  to  me, 

"  Richard  Clifford." 

Mr.  Perrott.    Was  Lord  Ferrers  by  when  that  was  given  to  you  ? 
Johnfon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  you  hear  any  Thing  fitfu  about  that  Farm  r" 
Johnfon.  No. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Shewing  her  the  Body  of  the  Paper,  Whofe  Hand-writing  is  that  ? 

Johnfon.    This  is  Lord  Ferrers's,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  you  ever  fee  Lord  Ferrers  write  ? 

Johnfon.  No. 

Mr.  Perrott.  When  you  was  up  in  the  Room  with  Mr.  Johnfon,  do  you  remember  any 
body  attempting  to  pull  the  Cloaths  off? 

Johnfon.    Lord  Ferrers  attempted  to  pull  them  off. 

Mr.  Perrott.    What  Time  was  that  ? 

Johnfon.    I  cannot  fay  ;  about  Ten  or  Eleven  o'Clock. 

Mr.  Perrott.  Do  you  know  of  any  Occafion  that  was  given  for  my  Lord's  attempting  to 
pull  the  Cloaths  off  your  Father  ? 

Johnfon.    I  cannot  fay  what  was  the  Reafon  of  it. 
Mr,,  Perrott.    What  had  paffed  before  that  ? 

Johnfon.  I  cannot  tell :  Lord  Ferrers  feemed  to  be  very  angry  before ;  but  I  cannot  tell  what 
about. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  my  Lord  Ferrers  pull  off  the  Cloaths  ? 
Johnfon.    He  did  not  pull  them  off. 
Mr.  Perrott.    How  did  that  happen  ? 
Johnfon.    I  catched  hold  of  them. 

Mr.  Perrott.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  That  Lord  Ferrers  faid  at  the  Time  that  he  at- 
tempted to  pull  off  the  Cloaths  ? 

Johnfon.  He  faid,  he  knew  him  to  be  a  Villain,  and  that  he  had  acted  Things  againft  him, 
that  were  not  right. 

Mr.  Perrott.  Did  your  Father  fay  any  Thing  to  you  about  Lord  Ferrers's  having  mot  him  ? 
Johnfon.    I  don't  remember  he  did. 

Mr.  Perrott.  Did  not  your  Father  tell  you,  that  Lord  Ferrers  had  mot  him  ?  And  that  he 
believed  he  mould  die  ? 

Johnfon.  I  heard  him  fay  he  believed  he  mould  die;  but  I  did  not  hear  him  fay,  that  Lord 
Ferrers  had  fhot  him.  1  do  not  remember  it.  My  Lord  faid,  he  knew  the  Piftol  to  be  a  good 
one,  he  had  mot  through  a  Board  with  it. 

8  Mr. 
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Mr.  Perrott.  Was  any  body  by  when  Lord  Ferrers  faid  that  he  had  fhot  him,  and  that  it  was 
what  he  defigned  ? 

Jobnfon.    Mr.  Kirkland  was  by. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  think  that  I  was  fober  when  I  came  into  the  Room  where  your  Father 
Was  ? 

John/on.    At  the  time  I  came  in  I  think  his  Lordfhip  was. 
Mr.  Perrott.    At  the  Time  of  this  Confcflion  ? 

John/on.    I  cannot  tell  :  I  think  he  was  not  quite  fober  when  he  faid  that. 

Lord  Talbot.  1  believe  the  Confufion  of  this  unhappy  Witnefs  has  occafioned  an  apparent, 
though  not  an  intentional,  Variation  in  her  Evidence  ;  therefore  I  defire  fhe  may  be  afked  again 
about  the  Farm. 

Mr.  Perrott.    Did  you  know  of  your  Father's  renting  a  Farm  of  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Johnfon.    He  rented  no  Farm  but  what  he  had  of  Lord  Ferrers. 
Mr.  Perrott.    And  did  he  rent  one  of  him  ? 
Johnfon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Perrott.  You  was  afked  at  firft  about  the  Leafe  ;  he  might  have  the  Farm  and  not  the 
Leafe. 

Johnfon.    He  had  a  Leafe  •,  but  I  believe  he  had  it  but  the  laft  Year. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  I  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord,  that  there  is  a  particular  Tendernefs  in  the 
Situation  of  this  Witnefs  •,  but  imagine  your  Lord  (hips  are  defirous  of  knowing  as  many  Particulars 
as  may  be  relating  to  this  unhappy  Affair  therefore  I  defire  this  Witnefs  may  be  afked,  whether 
fhe,  at  any  Time  near  the  Time  of  the  Deceafe  of  her  Father,  did  hear  her  Father  exprefs  any 
Degree  of  Uneafinefs,  or  Apprehenfion,  from  his  being  to  wait  upon  Lord  Ferrers  ? 

Johnfon.    No,  I  never  heard  him  fay,  that  he  was  afraid  of  going  to  Lord  Ferrers^. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lords,  we  will  now  call  Mr.  Curzcn  to  prove  the  Body  of  the 
Notice  that  has  been  read,  to  be  all  of  Lord  Ferrers's  Hand-writing. 

Earl  Ferrers.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  hope  the  Witneffes  may  be  detained  by  your  Lordfhips, 
in  cafe  I  fhould  think  proper  to  call  them  again. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    My  Lord,  we  will  take  Care  that  they  fhall  be  forth-coming. 

Thomas  Kirkland  fworn. 


Mr.  Attorney  General.    Wnat  is  your  p*-©f«m  on  j  01 
Kirkland.    A  Surgeon. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Where  do  you  chiefly  practife  ? 
Kirkland.    At  Afhby  Be  la  Touch. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  far  is  that  from  Lord  Ferrers's  Houfe  at  Stanton  ? 
Kirkland.    Two  computed  Miles. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Do  you  know  the  Noble  Earl  at  the  Bar  ? 
Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Kirkland.  I  have  known  him  many  Years.  1  have  been  employed  for  his  Lordfhip  about 
Nine  Years. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  know  Mr.  Johnfon  the  deceafed. 
Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  long  did  you  know  him  ? 

Kirkland.  I  have  known  him  a  great  many  Years.  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
him  Ten  or  Eleven.  _  . 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Had  he  any  Employ  under  my  Lord  Ferrers,  or  any  1  art  or  his 

Family  ? 

Kirkland.    I  believe  fo. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  was  his  Employ  ? 

Kirkland.    Steward.  , 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you,  in  the  Month  of  January  laft,  fee  Mr.  Johnfon  or  my  Lord 

Ferrers  ? 

Kirkland.    I  faw  them  together. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    At  what  time  in  that  Month  in  particular  ? 

Kirkland.    The  Eighteenth  of  January. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  Day  of  the  Week  ? 

Kirkland.    On  Friday. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Upon  what  Occafion  did  you  fee  the  one  or  the  other  r* 
Kirkland.    I  faw  Mr.  Johnfon  to  take  Care  of  a  Wound  he  had  receded  in  his  Lett  bide. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Who  fent  for  you  ? 
Kirkland.    They  told  me  that  Lord  Ferrers  had  fent  for  me. 
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Mr.  Attorney  General.    Who  was  fent  for  you  ?    What  was  his  Name  ? 

Kirkland.    I  have  fince  found  that  his  Name  is  Henry  V/ales. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    At  what  time  did  you  receive  that  Meflage  ? 

Kirkland.    About  Five  o'Clcck  in  the  Afternoon. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Where  was  you  at  that  time  ? 

Kirkland.    At  Caleorton. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  far  is  that  from  Stanton  ? 

Kirkland.    A  Mile  and  a  Half,  or  a  Mile. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  go  directly  to  Stanton  ? 

Kirkland.    I  went  fir  ft  to  the  Lounl. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  Place  was  that  ? 

Kirkland.    The  Place  where  Mr.  John/on  lived. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  far  is  that  from  Stanton  ? 

Kirkland.    I  think  Half  a  Mile,  or  it  may  be  a  little  more. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  hear  any  thing  there  ? 

Kirkland.  I  firft  heard  at  the  Leant,  that  Mr.  John/on  was  (hot ;  the  Boy  that  came  for  me, 
told  me  that  he  was  fent  to  me  from  my  Lord. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  you,  when  you  came  to  the  Lount,  and  had  had  this  Intelligence, 
proceed  to  Stanton  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    When  you  came  there,  who  did  ycu  fee  ? 

Kirkland.    I  met  one  of  the  Servant  Girls  in  the  Clofe  next  to  the  Yard. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  was  the  Girl's  Name  ? 

Kirkland.    I  cannot  tell,  it  was  dark. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  any  Thing  pafs  there  ?  • 

Kirkland.    She  faid  my  Lord  had  been  charging  Guns  and  Piftols. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  happened  next  ? 

Kirkland.  I  heard  my  Lord  calling  out  in  the  Yard,  who  is  there  ?  I  immediately  fpoke  to 
his  Lordfhip  ;  he  ordered  me  to  come  along.  I  went  to  him  •,  he  told  me,  he  had  (hot  John/on, 
and  defired  I  would  go  and  take  Care  of  him.  As  we  went  along,  his  Lordfhip  defired  I  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  be  feized,  becaufe  John/on  was  not  dead  j  and  if  any  body  offered  to  feize  him, 
he  would  (hoot  them. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  Anlwer  aia  you  make  to  that  ? 

Kirkland.    I  told  his  Lordfhip,  that  nobody  fhould  meddle  with  him.    I  then  went  up  Stairs ; 
and  upon  feeing  Mr.  Johnfon,  and  that  he  had  loft  no  Blood,  I  bled  him. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  Mr.  John/on  make  any  Complaint  ? 
Kirkland.    He  complained  of  a  violent  Pain  in  his  Bowe's. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  he  at  that  time  fay  that  he  had  received  any  Wound,  and  where 
was  it  ? 

Kirkland.    I  looked,  and  found  the  Wound  below  the  Ioweft  Rib,  on  his  Left  Side. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  large  was  that  Wound  ? 

Kirkland.  I  put  my  little  Finger  into  it.  I  then  took  a  Director  to  fearch  the  Wound. 
My  Lord  told  me,  Mr.  Kirkland,  you  muft  pafs  your  Inftrument  flaunting  downwards,  I  held 
the  Piftol  in  this  manner  when  I  fhot  him.  After  that  my  Lord  afked  me,  whether  I  could  find  the 
Ball  ?  I  faid  no>  it  was  lodged  in  the  Abdomen  ;  and  after  this  he  again  afked  me,  if  I  could  not  ex- 
tract: it  ?  I  told  his  Lordfhip  I  believed  it  would  be  better  to  remain  where  it  was  (indeed  I  looked 
upon  it  impracticable  to  extract  it).  My  Lord  afked  me  then,  what  would  be  the  Confequence  of 
the  Ball's  lying  in  the  Abdomen  ?  I  told  him  that  Balls  often  lay  there  many  Years,  without 
giving  any  Difturbance  :  With  this  my  Lord  feemed  fatisfied,  and  faid  he  knew  they  would, 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Was  there  any  Surprize  expreffed  by  any  body  at  the  Bali's  being 
lodged,  or  any  thing  faid  ? 

Kirkland.    I  cannot  fay  there  was. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  any  thing  faid  concerning  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Piftol  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  afked  me,  if  the  Ball  had  not  gone  through  ?  I  told  him  no.  He  faid 
he  wondered  it  had  not ;  for  this  Piftol  had  carried  a  Ball  thro'  a  Board,  and  broke  the  Bricks, 
or  Wall,  I  don't  know  which. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    W'as  Mr.  Johnfon  by,  and  did  he  hear  what  pafled  ? 

Kirkland.    Yes  he  did. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  this  provoke  him  to  utter  any  thing  ? 

Kirklaxd.  He  did.  My  Lord  went  out  of  the  Room  at  that  time,  and  Mr.  Johnfon  faid, 
what  a  Villain  this  is. 

Mr.  Attorwy  General.  Did  you  order  any  thing  to  be  prepared  for  the  Drefilng  of  the 
Wound  ? 
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Kirkland.  I  dreffed  the  Wound  ;  it  had  already  been  dreffed.  There  was  a  DrefT.n:.?:  upon  it. 
1  ordered  a  Fomentation,  and  what  other  Things  I  thought  proper.  I  then  went  down  Stairs. 
My  Lord  told  mr',  he  thought  John/on  was  more  frighted  than  hurt. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  both  go  down  Stairs  ? 

Kirkland.    No,  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    You  faid  it  had  been  dreflTed  before,  What  was  that  Drcfiing? 
Kirkland.    I  believe,  tho'  I  am  not  certain,  it  was  Arnuebufade. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  there  any  Plaifter  found  upon  it  ? 
Kirkland.    To  the  beft  of  my  Remembrance  there  was  not. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  there  a  Rag  upon  it  ? 

Kirkland.  I  believe  there  was  ;  a  Rag  that  had  been  dipt  in  Arquebufade.  After  my  Lord's 
telling  me  that  Jobnfon  was  more  frighted  than  hurt,  he  laid,  he  intended  to  have  (hot  him  dead, 
and  that,  feeing  he  did  not  fall  at  firft,  he  intended  to  fhoot  him  again  ;  but  the  Pain  he  com- 
plained of  made  him  forbear.  Says  he,  there  Nature  did  take  Ph.ce,  in  Oppofition  to  the  Refo- 
lution  I  had  formed.  And,  fays  he,  it  is  cruel  not  to  give  him  Eafe,  now  I  have  lpared  his  Life ; 
therefore  I  defire  you  would  do  all  you  can  for  him.  One  Thing  I  omitted  to  mention,  while  I 
was  up  Stairs.  My  Lord  defired  I  would  take  all  the  Care  imaginable  of  Mr.  John/on  ;  rhat  he 
would  fend  one  ot  his  Servants  for  any  Thing  I  wanted. — I  forgot  to  relate  to  your  Lordfhipf, 
that  my  Lord  was  in  Liquor  when  1  law  him.  He  defired,  when  I  fpoke  of  this  Affair,  that  I 
would  not  lay,  tho'  he  defired  me  to  eafe  him  of  his  Pain,  (hat  he  repented  of  what  he  had  done. 
He  was  not  forry  for  it  •,  for  he  owned  it  was  premeditated  •,  that  he  intended  to  fhoot  him,  fcr  he 
laid  he  was  a  Villain  and  deferved  Death.  But,  fays  he,  as  he  is  not  dead,  I  define  you  will  not 
fuffcr  my  being  feized  •,  for,  if  he  dies,  I  will  go  and  furrender  myfclf  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords'; 
I  hive  enough  to  juftify  the  Action  :  Perhaps  they  may  not  excufe  me,  but  it  will  fatisiy  my  own 
Conference. 

Mr.  Attorney  Generdl.  Did  he  fay  any  Thing  about  his  going  away,  or  not  going  away,  the 
next  Morning  ? 

Kirkland.  He  told  me  thus:  Kirkland,  be  fure  you  don't  go  away  in  the  Morning  before  I 
have  fefal  you.  I  will  get  up  at  Four  o'clock,  or  at  any  time  that  you  call.  I  told  his  Lord- 
Ihip  1  would  let  him  know  before  Iwent. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  What  particular  Complaint  did  Mr.  John/on  labour  under  when  you 
went  ? 

Kirkland.    A  Tain  in  his 

Mr.  Attorney  General.   What  other  Complaints  had  lie  ? 

Kirkland.    A  Strangury.    A  Difficulty  of  making  Water. 

Mr.  Aii   ,iey  General.    What  did  my  Lord  Ferrers  fay  upon  that  ? 

Kirklana.  He  afked  me  :  "  Kirkland,  don't  you  think  that  the  Bladder  or  Kidneys  are 
««  wounded  r"  And  what  would  be  the  Confequence  ?  I  let  it  in  Fuch  a  Light  as  to  make 
him  believe  that  they  might,  and  no  bad  Confequence  enfue. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Was  that,  or  was  it  not,  your  Rule,  upon  which  you  reprefented 
Things  in  this  Light  ? 

Kirkland.  I,  immediately  from  the  Time  of  my  feeing  Mr.  Jobnfon,  thought  he  would  be 
dead  •,  but  1  thought  it  prudent  to  deceive  my  Lord  for  our  Safety. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  my  Lord  fatisfied  with  this  flattering  Account  that  you  gave  ? 
Kirkland.    Yes,  he  feemed  fatisiied. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Were  any  Orders  given  to  get  Things  in  Readinefs ;  any  Orders  for 
the  Horfes  ? 

i  Kirkland.    I  don't  know  any  Thing  but  what  the  Servants  told  me. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  any  Difcourfe  pal's  between  you  relating  to  their  Seizure  of  my 

Lord's  Pcrfon  P  JT 

Kirkland.    My  Lord  did  defire  that  I  would  take  Care  he  was  not  feized,  and  I  promifed 

him  I  would. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  tell  him  how  you  meant  to  reprefent  it  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  afked  me,  what  I  fhould  fay  upon  the  Occalion,  if  I  was  called  upon  ? 
I  told  his  Lordflnp  that  I  ihould  fay,  that,  tho' Mr.  Jobnfon  was  foot,  yet  there  was  a  great  Pro- 
bability of  his  recovering;  and  that  I  thought  there  was  no  Neceifty  of  luzing  his  Lordlhip. 
His  Lordfhip  then  afked  me,  if  I  would  make  Oath  of  that  before  a  J  u  It  ice  ot  the  Peace  if  1  Was 

called  upon  ?  I  faid,  Yes.  ,  ,    ,  n.  ^ 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Where  was  this  ?  and  about  what  Part  of  the  Night  did  the  lalt  Con- 

vcrfation  pals  ? 

Kirkland.    It  was  in  the  Parlour. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  time  was  it  ?    Was  it  an  Hour  before  Supper . 
Kirkland.    1  think  this  was  before  Supper  ;  but  it  was  repeated  before  and  alter  Supper. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  my  Lord,  in  this  Difcourfe,  fay  any  Thing  relating  to  Mr. 

7°bnf°n?       '  v  Kirkland. 
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Kirkland.  Fie  told  me,  that  Mr.  John/on  had  long  been  a  Villain  to  him.  Hefaid,  he  began 
his  Villany  in  1 753  ;  that  he  affifted  in  procuring  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  he  was  in  the  In- 
tereft  of  his  Enemies  •,  that,  on  Mr.  Johnfon  &  firft  coming  there  in  the  Afternoon,  he  ordered 
him  to  fettle  an  Account.  He  then  told  him,  John/on,  you  have  been  a  Villain  to  me  ;  if  you 
don't  fign  a  Paper,  conteffing  all  your  Villainy,  I'll  Ihoot  you.  My  Lord  told  me  John/on  would 
not  fign  one.  Therefore,  fays  he,  I  bid  him  kneel  down  on  his  Knees  to  afk  my  Pardon.  I 
faid,  John/on,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  fay,  ipeak  quickly.  Then,  fays  he,  I  fired  at  him.  I 
know  he  did  not  think  I  would  have  fhot  him  ;  but  I  was  determined  to  do  it.  I  was  quite 
cool.    I  took  Aim  •,  for  I  always  aim  with  a  Piftol  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  any  Thing  pafs  in  reference  to  the  Farm  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  told  me  he  had  long  wanted  to  drive  Jobnfon  out  of  his  Farm  ;  and  that 
he  imagined,  after  he  recovered,  he  would  go  into  Chejhire  from  whence  he  came,  and  give  him 
no  more  Difturbance.  He  faid  he  had  long  intended  to  fhoot  him  :  That  the  chief  Reafon  he 
did  it  at  this  time  was,  an  Affair  between  Mr.  Curzon,  Mr.  Burjlem,  and  his  Lordfhip.  But 
the  greateft  Part  of  this  Difcourfe  was  at  the  time  that  my  Lord  was  full  of  Liquor. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  he  fo  full  of  Liquor  as  to  be  deprived  of  his  Underllanding  ? 

Kirkland.    I  think  not  •,  he  feemed  to  underftand  very  well  what  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General,    Was  he  in  Liquor  when  you  firft  faw  him  ? 

Kirkland.    Yes ;  not  much. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  he  continue  drinking  during  the  Time  you  faw  him  ? 
Kirkland.    He  was  drinking  Porter  ;  they  faid  it  was  Porter. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Johnfon  again  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes ;  after  Supper  I  went  up  Stairs  to  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  nothing  material  paffed  ;  but 
my  Lord  inquired  what  1  thought  of  Mr.  Johnfon  j  and  upon  my  letting  Things  in  the  Light  I 
thought  I  fhould,  my  Lord  feemed  very  well  fatisfied. 

M>'.  Attorney  General.    Was  any  Thing  faid  about  the  Bowels  or  Guts  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  aflced,  if  the  Bowels  were  wounded,  what  would  be  the  Confequence  ? 
I  faid,  fome  had  had  Wounds  in  their  Bowels  and  recovered. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  There  was  an  Expreffion  ufed,  that  the  Bullet  was  lodged  in  the 
Abdomen  ;  Was  that  yours  or  my  Lord's  Expreffion? 

Kirkland.    It  was  my  Expreffion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  and  my  Lord  fit  together  in  the  Evening  ? 
Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  any  Wine  brought  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes  •,  Mrs.  Clifford  brought  a  Bottle  of  Wine,  and  then  his  Lordfhip  again  re- 
peated, that  he  had  (hot  Johnfon,  and  that  he  intended  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  there  any  Thing  paffed  between  you  relative  to  my  Lord's  Cir- 

cumftances  ? 

Kirkland.  A  little  before  he  went  to  Bed,  before  I  went  to  Mr.  Johnfon  the  laft  Time,  my 
Lord  faid,  Kirkland,  I  know  you  can  fet  this  Affair  in  fuch  a  Light,  that  I  fhall  not  be  feized  if 
you  will  ;  I  owe  you  a  Bill,  you  may  have  fome  of  your  Money  now,  and  the  reft  when  you 
want  it ;  I  told  his  Lordfhip  I  did  not  want  Money,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  receive  it,  when  it  was 
moil  convenient  to  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  afterwards  fee  my  Lord  and  Mr.  Johnfon  together  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  paffed  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  went  up  to  the  Bedfide,  and  fpoke  it  temperately  Johnfon,  you  know 
you  have  been  a  Villain  to  me  •,  Mr.  Johnfon  made  no  Anfwer,  but  defired  my  Lord  to  let  him 
alone  at  that  Time  :  My  Lord  kept  calling  of  him  Villain  ;  his  Paffion  rofe,  and  he  began  to  pull 
the  Bed  Cloaths,  and  faid,  have  not  you  been  a  Villain  ?  Mr.  Johnfon  faid,  my  Lord,  I  may  have 
been  wrong  as  well  as  others :  Upon  this,  my  Lord  run  up  in  a  violent  Pafiion  to  the  Bedfide,  I 
thought  he  would  have  ftruck  him  ;  but  upon  Mr.  Johnfon's  declaring,  he  might  have  been  a 
Villain  to  his  Lordfhip,  my  Lord  went  to  the  Fire-fide. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  came  Mr.  Johnfon  to  make  that  Anfwer  ? 

Kirkland.    I  winked  at  him,  and  he  made  the  Anfwer. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  Mifs  Johnfon  in  the  Room  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes ;  my  Lord  went  to  her,  after  he  had  abulid  her  Father,  and  faid,  Though  he 
has  been  a  Villain  to  me,  I  promife  you  before  Kirkland,  who  I  defire  to  be  a  Witnefs,  that  I 
will  tike  Care  of  your  Family,  if  you  do  not  profecute. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  my  Lord  go  out  of  the  Room  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes  ;  he  went  down  Stairs  •,  he  fent  for  me,  and  told  me,  he  was  afraid  he  had 
made  Mifs  Johnfon  uneafy  ;  he  defired  I  would  tell  her,  he  would  be  her  Friend  :  We  came  up 
Stairs  together  ;  his  Lordfhip  afked  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs,  whether  I  thought  Mr.  Johnfon 
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would  recover  •,  I  replied,  YeSj  he  faid,  then  I  may  go  to  Bed  in  Safety  ;  he  went  to  Bed 
dire£tly. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  patted  after  ? 

Kirkland.  The  firft  Thing  I  did  I  went  to  Mr.  Jobnfon,  who  defired,  for  God's  Sake,  that  I 
would  remove  him  •,  while  we  were  talking,  I  heard  my  Lord  open  the  Door,  and  call  up  his 
Pointer:  Mr.  Jobnfon  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  it,  fearing  my  Lord  fliould  come  again  ;  but 
my  Lord  fhui  the-  Door  •,  then  he  again  intreated  me  to  remove  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  any  Propofal  made  to  remove  him  before  that? 

Kirkland.  Yes-,  Mrs.  Clifford  came  down  before  that  into  the  Still  Room,  and  faid,  cannot 
Jobnfon  be  removed  ?  My  Lord  replied,  No,  he  fhall  not  be  removed,  till  he  be  either  better  or 
dea  l  :  And  fome  time  after  that  he  laid,  he  was  glad  he  had  him  in  the  Houie,  that  he  could 
plague  the  Rafcal  •,  or  fome  fuch  Words. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Why  did  you  propofe  to  remove  him  ? 

Kirkland.  I  thought  it  prudent  for  many  Reafons  to  remove  him  1  imagined,  Mr.  Jobnfon 
would  die  and  if  my  Lord  came  and  found  him  dying,  his  Kefentment  would  rife  againll  me  ; 
bettdes  Mr  Jobnfon  was  in  a  good  deal  of  Apprehenfion  of  being  again  fhot ;  I  really  appre- 
hended he  might  die  through  Fear,  for  he  was  a  Man  of  a  very  weak  Confhtution  ; 
upon  this,  I  went  to  the  Lount,  and  got  a  Parcel  of  Fellows,  and  placed  Mr.  Jobnfon  in  an 
e'afv  Chair  and  carried  him  upon  Poles  to  the  Lounl,  where  he  got  without  being  much  fat.gued. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  you  apprehend  that  the  moving  would  be  prejudicial  to  him,  con- 
fiderin"  the  Condition  he  was  in  ?  .        .  ,. 

Kirkland.  It  is  impofTible  to  fay  it  might  not  •,  but  there  was  much  more  Danger  m  leaving  him 
at  Stanton  \  and  he  expreffed  Satisfaction  on  my  removing  him  :  When  he  came  there  he  de  red 
he  might  be  removed  from  one  Room  where  he  was,  into  another  j  for  he  faid,  my  Lord  might 
come  and  moot  him  there,  the  Window  was  facing  the  Bed  ,  I  told  him,  he  might  make  himfelf 
eafy,  1  would  place  a  Centry  at  each  Door. 

Mr  Attorney  General.    At  what  Time  was  Mr  Jobnfon  removed  ? 

Zkland.    /believe  about  Two  o'Clock  in  the  Morning;  I  am  not  quite  certain  of  the 

^°Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  long  did  he  live  after  that  ?  .      .,,  q 

Zkland.    He  lived,  as  I  was  informed,  till  about  Nine  j  I  did  not  leave  him  tiH  Seven 

o'Cloek.  ,  ,  r  i, •  j 

Mr  Attorney  General.    In  w w  —  h*  »Ip~  y°"  '»m 

Kirlkand.    Weak  and  low,  and  cold  in  the  Extremities. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  was  your  Judgment  about  him? 
Kirkland.    That  he  would  be  dead  5  he  thought  fo  himielf 
Mr  Attorney  General.    What  happened  after  he  was  c,ead  ? 
Kirkland.    Nothing  more  than  my  examining  the  Body. 

Tfr^J&Stttt  SgW  Left  Side  through  One 
ofthfcl/and  through  fBone'we  call  the  Os  Inominatum,  and  lodg'd  ..  the  Bone  called 

»  M  General.    Do  you  apprehend  that  Mr.  Johnfi"        of  *•«  W°und  ? 

*5&-lt?S^*-  before  I  told  your  Lordlhip  it  was  lodged ;  I  remember 
^SffiT  wtn  I  told  you  I  had  mot  it  through  a  Deal,  was  it  not  mentioned  with 

»  ^ceive  you  ,  and  I  thought  ,t  abfo.utely 

Kirkland.    1  knew ^ i a  Advanrtage  of  my  being  in  Liquor  f 

£ffiffN0.^K  -y  Lord    wL  you  faid  was  quite  voluntary. 
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Kirkland.    He  told  me,  that  Mr.  Johnfon  had  long  been  a  Villain  to  him.    He  (bid,  hb  : 
hisVillany  in  1753  ;  that  he  affifted  in  procuring  the  A6t  of  Parliament  •,  that  he  was  in  he  ln- 
tereft  of  his  Enemies  •,  that,  on  Mr.  Johnfon 's  firft  coming  there  in  the  Afternoon,  he 
him  to  fettle  an  Account.    He  then  told  him,  Johnfon,  you  have  been  a  Villain  to  me 
don't  fign  a  Paper,  conteffingall  your  Villainy,  I'll  lhoot  you.  My  Lord  told  me  Johnfc  would 
not  fign  one.    Therefore,  fays  he,  I  bid  him  kneel  down  on  his  Knees  to  afk  my  Paron.  I 
faid,  Johnfon,  if  you  have  any  thing  to  fay,  fpeak  quickly.    Then,  fays  he,  I  fired  at  m.  I 
know  he  did  not  think  I  would  have  fhot  him  ;  but  I  was  determined  to  do  it.    I  v\$  quite 
cool.    I  took  Aim  •,  for  I  always  aim  with  a  Piftol  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  any  Thing  pafs  in  reference  to  the  Farm  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  told  me  he  had  long  wanted  to  drive  Johnfon  out  of  his  Farm  ;  id  that 
he  imagined,  after  he  recovered,  he  would  go  into  Chefhire  from  whence  he  came,  and  «  /e  him 
no  more  Difturbance.  He  faid  he  had  long  intended  to  fhoot  him  :  That  the  chief  R  ifon  he 
did  it  at  this  time  was,  an  Affair  between  Mr.  Curzon,  Mr.  Burjlem,  and  his  Lordfh  .  But 
the  greateft  Part  of  this  Difcourfe  was  at  the  time  that  my  Lord  was  full  of  Liquor. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  he  fo  full  of  Liquor  as  to  be  deprived  of  his  Underllan  ng  ? 

Kirkland.    I  think  not ;  he  feemed  to  underftand  very  well  what  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  he  in  Liquor  when  you  fir  ft  faw  him  ? 

Kirkland.    Yes  \  not  much. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  he  continue  drinking  during  the  Time  you  faw  him  ? 
Kirkland.    He  was  drinking  Porter  •,  they  faid  it  was  Porter. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Johnfon  again  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes ;  after  Supper  I  went  up  Stairs  to  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  nothing  material  pa  d  but 
my  Lord  inquired  what  1  thought  of  Mr.  Johnfon  and  upon  my  letting  Things  in  th<  Light  I 
thought  I  fhould,  my  Lord  feemed  very  well  fatisfied. 

M<~.  Attorney  General.    Was  any  Thing  faid  about  the  Bowels  or  Guts  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  afked,  if  the  Bowels  were  wounded,  what  would  be  the  Con!  uence  ? 
I  faid,  fome  had  had  Wounds  in  their  Bowels  and  recovered. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  There  was  an  Expreffion  ufed,  that  the  Bullet  was  lode  I  in  the 
Abdomen  ;  Was  that  yours  or  my  Lord's  Expreffion? 

Kirkland.    It  was  my  Expreffion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  and  my  Lord  fit  together  in  the  Evening  ? 
Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  any  Wine  brought  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Clifford  brought  a  Bottle  of  Wine,  and  then  his  Lordfhip  5am  re: 
peated,  that  he  had  (hot  Johnfon,  and  that  he  intended  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  there  any  Thing  paffed  between  you  relative  to  my  L  d's  Cir- 

cumftances  ? 

Kirkland.  A  little  before  he  went  to  Bed,  before  I  went  to  Mr.  Johnfon  the  laft  1  ne,  my 
Lord  faid,  Kirkland,  I  know  you  can  fet  this  Affair  in  fuch  a  Light,  that  I  fhall  not  t  feized  if 
you  will ;  I  owe  you  a  Bill,  you  may  have  fome  of  your  Money  now,  and  the  reft  hen  you 
want  it  I  told  his  Lordfhip  I  did  not  want  Money,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  receive  it,  w  n  it  was 
moft  convenient  to  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  afterwards  fee  my  Lord  and  Mr.  Johnfon  togethe 

Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    What  paffed  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  went  up  to  the  Bedfide,  and  fpoke  it  temperately  •,  Johnfon,  )u  know 
you  have  been  a  Villain  to  me  ;  Mr.  Johnfon  made  no  Anfwer,  but  defired  my  Lord  >  let  him 
alone  at  that  Time  :  My  Lord  kept  calling  of  him  Villain  5  his  Paffion  rofe,  and  he  bet  n  to  pull 
the  Bed  Cloaths,  and  faid,  have  not  you  been  a  Villain  ?  Mr.  Johnfon  laid,  my  Lord,  I  lay  have 
been  wrong  as  well  as  others  :  Upon  this,  my  Lord  run  up  in  a  violent  Paffion  to  the  edfide,  I 
thought  he  would  have  ftruck  him  ;  but  upon  Mr.  Johnfon's  declaring,  he  might  hi  e  been  a 
Villain  to  his  Lordfhip,  my  Lord  went  to  the  Fire-fide. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  came  Mr.  Johnfon  to  make  that  Anfwer  ? 

Kirkland.    I  winked  at  him,  and  he  made  the  Anfwer. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  Mifs  Johnfon  in  the  Room  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes ;  my  Lord  went  to  her,  after  he  had  abufed  her  Father,  and  faid,  '  lough  he 
has  been  a  Villain  to  me,  I  promife  you  before  Kirkland,  who  I  defire  to  be  a  Witr  s,  that  I 
will  tike  Care  of  your  Family,  if  you  do  not  profecute. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  my  Lord  go  out  of  the  Room  ? 

Kirkland.  Yes  he  went  down  Stairs  •,  he  fent  for  me,  and  told  me,  he  was  afr  j  he  had 
made  Mifs  Johnfon  uneafy  ;  he  defired  I  would  tell  her,  he  would  be  her  Friend  :  V:  came  up 
Stairs  together  ;  his  Lordfhip  afked  at  the  Top  of  the  Stairs,  whether  I  thought  I  :  Johnfon 
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would  re  <ver  ;  I  replied,  Ycsj  he  faid,  then  I  may  go  to  Bed  in  Safety  ;  he  went  to  Bed 

directly.  I 

Mr.  A  irney  General.    What  parTed  after? 

Kir'.lai  .  The  firft  Thing  I  did  I  went  to  Mr.  John/on,  who  defired,  for  God's  Sake,  that  I 
would  rerpve  him ;  while  we  were  talking,  I  heard  my  Lord  open  the  Door,  and  call  up  his 
Pointer  :  *ir.  John/on  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  it,  fearing  my  Lord  mould  come  again  ;  but 
my  Lord  Jut  the  Door  •,  then  he  again  intreated  me  to  remove  him. 

Mr.  A.trney  General.    Was  any  Propofal  made  to  remove  him  before  that? 

Kirklan  Yes;  Mrs.  Clifford  came  down  before  that  into  the  Still  Room,  and  faid,  cannot 
Johnfon  t  removed  ?  My  Lord  replied,  No,  he  mall  not  be  removed,  till  he  be  either  better  or 
dead  :  Ar1  fome  time  after  that  he  faid,  he  was  glad  he  had  him  in  the  Houfe,  that  he  could 
plague  the  laical ;  or  fome  fuch  Words. 

Mr.  At  rney  General.    Why  did  you  propofeto  remove  him  ? 

Kirklan.  I  thought  it  prudent  for  many  Reafons  to  remove  him  •,  I  imagined,  Mr.  Johnfon 
would  die  and  if  my  Lord  came  and  found  him  dying,  his  Refentment  would  rife  againft  me  ; 
befides,  (V  .  Johnfon  was  in  a  good  deal  of  Apprehenfion  of  being  again  fhot ;  I  really  appre- 
hended h  might  die  through  Fear,  for  he  was  a  Man  of  a  very  weak  Conftitution ; 
upon  this,  ,  went  to  the  Lount,  and  got  a  Parcel  of  Ft  Hows,  and  placed  Mr.  Johnfon  in  an 
eafy  Chair  md  carried  him  upon  Poles  to  the'  Lount,  where  he  got  without  being  much  fatigued. 

Mr.  At  rney  General.    Did  you  apprehend  that  the  moving  would  be  prejudicial  to  him,  con- 
fidering  th.Condition  he  was  in  ? 

Kirklam  It  is  impartible  to  fay  it  might  not  •,  but  there  was  much  more  Danger  in  leaving  him 
at  Stanton  md  he  expreffed  Satisfaction  on  my  removing  him  :  When  he  came  there,  he  dehred 
he  mieht  I  removed  from  one  Room  where  he  was,  into  another  j  for  he  faid,  my  Lord  might 
come  tnd  oot  hirn  there,  the  Window  was  facing  the  Bed  I  told  him,  he  might  make  himfeli 
eafy,  I  wo  d  place  a  Centry  at  each  Door. 

Mr  At.  mey  General.    At  what  Time  was  Mr  Johnfon  removed  ?  >  ' 

Kirklam  I  believe  about  Two  o'Clock  in  the  Morning-,  I  am  not  quite  certain  oi  the 
Hour. 

Mr.  Ati  -ney  General.    How  long  did  he  live  after  that  ? i  • 

Kirklam   He  lived,  as  I  was  informed,  till  about  Nine  •,  I  did  not  leave  him  t.ll  Seven 

o'Clock.  i  r  i  •  a 

Mr  Ati  -ney  General.    In  ww  ConrT.^o       i~  «'3—-  y°»  J^c  ,lim  * 
Kirlkand   Weak  and  low,  and  cold  in  the  Extremities.  _ 
Mr  Att -ney  General.    What  was  your  Judgment  about  him  ? 
Kirklana   That  he  would  be  dead    he  thought  fo  himieli. 
Mr  Att  ney  General.    What  happened  after  he  was  dead  ? 
Kirklam.    Nothing  more  than  my  examining  the  Body. 

n4?SwW^tt£ '™he Left  Side'- th,rh  js 

oFA 1  Gu,   and  thigh  fBonewe  call  the  Os  Inominatum,  and  lodg'd  ,n  the  Bone  ca..ed 
General.    Do  you  apprehend  that  Mr.  J,b«fon  died  of  that  Wound  ( 
ff5  i^T  W«  y^«  when  the  Eat.  washed  ? 

^Hr^^^S;^  <-  -as  lodged  in  the 
^X/xt^ttrled  before  I  told  your  Lordmip  it  was  lodged,  I  remember 
*  £^ftr  rr1S  wtn  I  told  you  I  had  mot  it  through  a  Deal,  was  it  not  mentioned  with 


^t^^Z^S^  .o  deceive  you  ,  and  I  thought  it  abfolutely 
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Earl  Ferrers.  Did  I  fay  I  had  come  to  a  Refolution  to  do  it  deliberately  ? 

Kirkland.    I  do  not  remember. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  never  hear  me  fay,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  kill  him  ? 
Ki  r  I  land.  'Your  Lord  fhip  did. 

A  Lord.    Did  you,  at  any  Time,  hear  Mr.  Johnfon  fay,  that  Lord  Ferrers  had  fhot  him  ? 

Kirkland.  As  foon  as  Mr.  Johnfon  had  got  home,  I  faid  to  .him,  Was  my  Lord  in  Liquor 
when  he  fhot  you  ?  He  was,  when  I  firft.  faw  him.  Mr.  Johnfon  faid,  No,  he  was  not :  I  ima- 
gined he  got  what  Liquor  he  had  afterwards.  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  fhot  me.  I  thought 
he  only  wanted  me  to  fign  a  Paper.  I  afked  him,  Was  you  down  on  .our  Knee  when  my  Lord 
fhot  you  ?  He  faid,  I  think  when  my  Lord  fhot  me  I  was  riling ;  though  i  cannot  be  iure 
whether  I  was  or  not,  being  hurried. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  At  the  Time  of  this  Relation  of  Mr.  Johnfon*  st  was  any  other  Perfon 
prefent? 

Kirkland.    No,  there  was  none  •,  we  were  by  ourfelves  in  the  Room. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  you  hear  my  Lord  fay  to  Mifs  Johnfon^  that  he  would  take  Care 
of  them  ? 

Kirkland.    Yes,  I  heard  my  Lord  fay  fo  to  Mifs  Johnfon. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    He  faid  to  you,  I  owe  you  a  Bill  ? 

Kirkland.  My  Lord  faid,  You  can  fet  this  Matter  right :  If  you  do,  I  owe  you  a  Bill ;  you 
may  have  fome  Money  now,  and  the  reft  when  you  wa^r  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Johnfon  exprefs  any  Ap^rehenfion  of  my  Lord 

Ferrers  ? 

Kirkland.  Mr.  Johnfon,  in  Convocation  at  different  Times,  has  faid  to  me,  he  did  not  think 
my  Lord  Ferrers  would  do  him  any  Harm. 

Lord  Talbot.  My  Lorcis,  this  Witneis  has  told  you,  that  in  One  of  his  G.-n  variations  with 
Lord  Ferrers  his  Lordfh;p  declared,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  kill  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  'nd  alfo  that 
Lord  Ferrers  fhewed  him  the  Pofition  in  which  he  htd  the  KiftoJ,  wuen  h>s  Lore  n,v.p  thought 
the  Inftrument  went  wrong,  as  Mr.  Kirkland  was  probing  the  \vound  I  would  'k,  whether 
the  Converfation  was  previous  or  fubfequent  to  the  probing  the  Wound  ? 

Kirkland.  He  told  me,  before  I  entered  the  Director  into  the  Wound,  You  muft  pafs  it  in 
that  Manner.    The  other  Converfation  was  fubfequent  to  this. 

Lord  Talbot.    Do  you  believe  that  his  Lordfhip's  fhewing  the  Pofition  of  the  Piftol  in  order 

tO  acquaint  yOU    With  the  Direction   of  tks   I2o.ll_,    u/oc    ti-jc  h  an  Intention    to  facilitate  your 

Operation  ? 

Kirkland.    I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  he  appear  in  Liquor  ? 

Kirkland.    He  was  in  Liquor  at  firfl ;  but  it  got  more  upon  him. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    As  that  unhappy  Fury  rofe,  the  more  Liquor  he  had,  the  more  he 
feemed  to  perfift  in  the  Action  ? 
Kirkland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  But  when  he  was  calmer,  in  his  better  Senfes,  he  faid,  he  did  not  wifh 
to  kill  him  ? 

Kirkland.    No  ;  he  faid  at  firft,  that  he  intended  to  kill  him. 

A  Lord.  When  he  told  you  the  Direction  of  the  Ball,  did  he  not  mean  that  tenderly,  to 
affift  the  unfortunate  Man  ? 

Kirkland.    I  took  it,  that  he  was  directing  me  to  enquire  into  the  Nature  of  the  Wound. 
A  Lord.    Could  he  direct  you  with  any  other  View  than  to  affift  ? 

Kirkland.    1  remember  when  I  told  my  Lord  the  Ball  could  not  be  extracted,  he  faid,  I  do 
not  intend  to  direct  you  ;  purfue  your  own  Method,  and  do  the  beft  you  can  for  him. 
A  Lord.    You  mentioned  that  he  fent  to  you  ? 
Kirkland.  Yes. 

Lord  Mansfield.  You  have  faid,  that,  from  the  firft  to  the  laft,  Lord  Ferrers  told  you  that 
he  defigned  to  kill  the  Deceafed  •,  now,  in  Anfwer  to  a  Queftion  lately  afked,  you  fay,  he  faid, 
he  did  not  intend  to  kill  him  ;  upon  what  Occafion  did  he  fay  that  ? 

Kirkland.  I  think  we  fat  by  the  Fire  in  the  Still-Room,  but  I  am  not  quite  certain,  and  his 
Lordfhip  faid,  that  he  did  net  intend  to  fhoot  him  dead  ;  1  intended  only  to  make  him  fmarr, 
and  fhoot  him  into  the  Hip,  or  Side. 

Lord  Mansfield.  Could  fuch  a  Wound  as  this  be  given  to  a  Man  without  a  certain  I lazard 
of  his  Life  ? 

Kirkland.    It  was  certain  Death  ttf  fuch  a  Conflitution  as  Mr.  Johnfon* s. 
Lord  Mansfield.    How  long  after  this  Time  was  it,  that  he  told  you  that  you  could  fet  that 
Matter  right  ? 
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Kirkland.    He  mentioned  it  at  the  very  Beginning,  and  feveral  Times  after,  till  the  End  of 
the  Evening. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Did  your  Fear  of  Lord  Ferrers,  arife  from  his  being  in  Liquor  ? 

Kirkland.  I  mould  not  have  been  afraid  of  Lord  Ferrers  if  he  had  not  been  in  Liquor ;  I 
thought,  if  he  had  found  Mr.  John/on  had  died,  that,  as  I  had  deceived  him,  I  mould  have  had 
his  Refentment. 

Lord  Mansfield.    Did  you  fee  Lord  Ferrers  in  the  Morning  ? 

Kirkland.    No.    1  did  not. 

Mr.  Springthorpe,  fworn. 

Mr.  Gould.    My  Lords,  we  call  this  Witnefs  to  give  an  Account  of  the  Manner  of  feizing 
Lord  Ferrers,  and  what  paffed  upon  that  Occafion. 

Mr.  Gould.    Was  you  prefent  at  the  Time  of  taking  Lord  Ferrers? 

Springthorpe.    I  was. 

Mr.  Gould.    What  Day  was  it  ? 

Springthorpe.    On  Saturday  Morning. 

Mr.  Gould.    What  Time  in  the  Morning  ? 

Springthorpe.    1  believe  it  was  between  Ten  and  Eleven  o'Clock. 

Mr.  Gould.    Had  you  a  Multitude  of  People  with  you  ? 

Springthorpe.  The  firft  Part  of  the  Time  I  had  not ;  but  before  he  was  taken  there  were  a 
great  many. 

Mr.  Gould.    Was  you  armed  ? 

Springthorpe.    I  had  a  Piftol  I  took  from  Mr.  Burjlem's. 
Mr.  Gould.    Where  did  you  go  firft  ? 

Springthorpe.  I  went  to  fee  Mr.  John/on  ;  he  was  my  Friend,  and  I  found  he  was  dead. 
Mr.  Burfiem  defired  I  would  go  and  help  to  take  Lord  Ferrers :  I  condefcended  to  do  it. 
"When  I  came  to  the  Hall  Yard,  my  Lord,  in  a  few  Minutes,  came  ;  he  feemed  to  be  going  to 
the  Stable,  with  his  Stockings  down,  and  his  Garters  in  his  Hands  ;  his  Lordfhip  feeing  me, 
demanded  to  know  what  I  want6d.  I  prefented  my  Piftol  to  his  Lordfhip,  and  I  faid  it  was 
he  I  wanted,  and  I  would  have  him  ;  he  put  his  Hand,  whether  he  was  going  to  put  his  Garters 
in  his  Pocket,  or  io  pull  uui  a  Piftol,  T  cannot  fay  ;  hnr  he  fuddenJy  run  into  the  Houfe  :  I  never 
faw  more  of  him  for  two  Hours;  in  about  two  Hours  he  came  to  the  Garret  Window;  I 
went  under  the  Window  ;  he  called,  I  afked  what  he  wanted  ;  he  faid,  How  is  John/on  ?  I  faid 

he  was  dead  ;  he  faid,  you  are  a  lying  Scoundrel,  G  d  d  n  you.    I  told  him  he  was 

dead  ;  he  faid,  I  will  not  believe  it  till  Kirkland  tells  me  fo.  I  faid  he  was  dead  ;  he  faid,  then 
difperfe  the  People  and  I  will  go  and  furrender :  Let  the  People  in,  and  let  them  have  fome 
Victuals  and  Drink.  I  told  him  I  did  not  come  for  Victuals,  but  for  him,  and  I  would  have 
him.  He  went  away  from  the  Window,  fwearing  he  would  not  be  taken.  Two  Hours  after 
that,  there  was  a  Report  that  he  was  upon  the  Bowling-green  ;  I  was  at  this  Part  of  the 
Houfe  ;  I  run  there,  and,  by  the  Time  I  got  there ;  I  faw  two  Colliers  had  hold  of  his 
Lordfhip.  I  faid,  I  would  take  Care  no- body  fhould  hurt  him.  I  took  from  a  Man  that 
had  hold  of  him,  a  Piftol  and  a  Powder-Horn  ;  I  mot  the  Piftol  off,  and  it  made  a  great 
Impreflion  againft  the  Stones.  I  heard  my  Lord  fay,  he  had  (hot  a  Villain  and  a  Scoundrel, 
and,  clapping  his  Hand  upon  his  Bofom,  he  faid,  I  glory  in  his  Death.  That  is  all  I  know 
of  the  Matter. 

Francis  Kinfey  fworn. 

Mr.  Norton.    You  keep  a  Public-Houfe  at  Afhby  De  la  Zouch  ? 
Kinfey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    Was  Lord  Ferrers  brought  to  your  Houfe  when  he  was  apprehended  ? 
Kinfey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  hear  him  fay  any  Thing  about  killing  of  Johnfon  ? 
Kinfey.    I  heard  very  little  of  it. 

Mr.  Norton.    Do  you  remember  one  Mr.  Hall,  a  Clergyman,  coming  to  your  Houfe  at 
that  Time  ? 
Kinfey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  he  defire  to  be  admitted  to  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Kinfey.  Yes. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  you  hear  what  paffed  between  Mr.  Hall  and  my  Lord  Ferrers  ? 

Kinfey.    A  great  many  Words  paffed. 
Mr.  Norton.    What  paffed? 

G  Kinfey. 
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Kinfey.  I  heard  Mr.  Hall  intimate  to  his  Lord/hip,  as  a  Clergyman,  that  his  Lordfhip 
Teemed  to  be  pretty  much  in  Liquor  at  that  Time,  arid  defired  he  would  not  make  Ufe  of  thofe 
ExprefTions.  He  told  Mr.  Hall  he  was  extremely  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  Advice ;  he 
apprehended  what  it  was ,  however,  he  told  Mr.  Hall  that  he  knew  his  Duty,  perhaps  as  well 
as  a  Juftice  of  Peace. 

Mr.  Norton.    Was  Mr.  Hall  a  Juftice  of  Peace  ? 

Kinfey.  Yes.  I  did  not  hear  much  more  faid  between  Mr.  Hall  and  my  Lord  Ferrers.  Mr. 
Hall  ftaid  with  his  Lordfhip  fome  Time  in  the  fame  Room  j  then  he  came  down  Scairs,  and  I 
never  faw  him  afterwards. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  he  fay  any  Thing  about  killing  of  Mr.  Johnson  ? 

Kinfey.  He  afked,  a  great  many  Times,  if  I  had  heard  that  Johnfon  was  dead  ;  I  told  him, 
a  good  many  Times,  that  I  heard  he  was  dead  :  He  faid,  I  will  not  be  convinced  till  I  hear  ic 
from  the  Coroner. 

Mr.  Norton.    Did  he  fay  any  Thing  elfe  ? 

Kinfey.  His  Lordfhip  behaved  very  well  with  me,  and  decently,  from  the  Saturday,  to  the 
Monday  at  Ten  o'Clock. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    My  Lords,  we  reft  it  here  for  the  Crown. 

Lord  High  Steward.  My  Lord  Ferrers,  the  Council  for  the  Crown  have  done  ;  now  is  the 
Time  for  your  Lordfhip  to  make  your  Defence  5  and  if  you  have  any  Witneffes  to  examine, 
now  is  your  Time  to  call  them. 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  there  have  been  a  great  Variety  of  Circumftances  that  have  ap- 
peared through  the  Courfe  of  this  Evidence.  I  really  do  not  recoiled  any  Thing  that  happened 
fince  the  Time  relative  to  the  Affair  ;  and  I  fhould  hope  your  Lordfhips  would  give  me  a  farther 
Day  to  make  my  Defence. 

Lord  High  Steward.  Your  Lordfhip  hath  had  a  great  deal  of  Time,  and  you  have  had 
Council  affigned  you,  and  Orders  for  fummoning  your  Witneffes.  It  is  now  the  Time  to  pro- 
ceed to  your  Defence. 

Earl  Ferrers.  I  hope  your  Lordfhips  will  be  fo  good  as  to  give  me  till  To-morrow,  as  there 
are  fome  Circumftances  that  I  could  wifli  to  confult  my  Countil  about. 

Lord  Mansfield.  My  Lords,  as  your  Lordfhips  cannot  debate  here  upon  the  Application 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Noble  f  .orH  aothe  Bar,  to  adjonm  rKc  Trial  till  To-morrow,  I  could 
wifh  he  would  open  to  your  Lordfhips  the  Nature  of  his  Defence,  or  fome  Reafon  why  he  is 
not  prepared  to  go  on  now  ;  otherwife,  when  your  Lordfhips  adjourn,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
debate  upon,  but  barely  whether  there  fhall  be  this  Delay  becaufe  it  is  afked  ;  and  it  may  be  a 
dangerous  Precedent  to  eftablifh,  that  a  Trial  fhall  be  adjourned,  as  of  courfe,  if  defired,  juft 
when  the  Evidence  in  Support  of  the  Profecution  is  clofed.  If  he  fhould  give  your  Lordfhips  a 
Reafon  for  it,  then  it  will  be  in  your  Lordfhips  Difcretion,  whether  that  Reafon  is  fufficient  to 
Induce  your  Lordfhips  to  adjourn  'till  To-morrow.  I  think  he  fhould  open  the  Nature  of  his 
Defence,  and  ftate  fome  Ground  for  the  Delay  he  afks. 

Elizabeth  Burgeland  called  in  again. 

A  Lord.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  Quantity  of  ftroog  Liquor,  of  any  Kind,  that 
Lord  Ferrers  had  drank  that  Day  ? 

Burgeland.  No.  I  cannot  tell  any  Thing  of  it :  He  drank  fome  Brandy  in  his  Tea  in  the 
Morning. 

A  Lord.    Who  is  the  Perfon  that  kept  the  Key  of  the  ftrong  Liquor  ? 
Burgeland.    Mrs.  Clifford. 

A  Lord.    Do  you  know  of  any  that  he  had  that  Day  ? 

Burgeland.    I  cannot  tell  any  Thing  about  it. 

A  Lord.    Was  it  ufual  for  my  Lord  to  drink  Brandy  in  his  Tea  ? 

Burgeland.  He  did  not  drink  Tea  every  Morning  \  but,  when  he  drank  Tea,  I  believe  he 
did  put  Brandy  in  it. 

A  Lord.    Was  Mrs.  Clifford  returned  to  the  Hall  before  the  Surgeon,  Mr.  Kirkland? 

Burgeland.  Yes. 

A  Lord.    How  long? 

Burgeland.    I  cannot  juftly  fay  •,  it  may  be  near,  or  near  upon  two  Hours.' 
A  Lord.    Had  you,  or  any  Perfon,  carried  any  ftrong  Liquor  to  my  Lord  before  Mr. 
Kirkland  came  ? 

Burgeland.    I  cannot  tell  any  Thing  about  it. 

A  Lord.    At  what  Time  did  Lord  Ferrers  dine  that  Day  ? 

Burgeland.    At  Two  o'Clock. 

A  Lord.    When  you  faw  Lord  Ferrers,  after  the  Fad,  was  he  drunk,  or  fober  ? 

Burgeland. 
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Burgeland.  I  did  not  obferve  he  was  much  in  Liquor"  then  ;  but,  foon  after,  he  was  quite 
Fuddled. 

A  Lord.    The  firft  Time  you  faw  him  after  the  Piftol  went  off,  how  was  he  then  ? 
Burgeland.    I  did  not  obferve  that  he  was  much  in  Liquor  at  the  Time  when  it  wa,s  don?. 
A  Lord.    Did  you  fee  him  any  Part  of  that  Day,  before  you  heard  the  Piftol  »o  0ff  or 
before  Mr.  Kirkland  came  to  the  Houfe,  appear  intoxicated  with  Liquor  ? 
Burgeland.    I  faw  him  at  Dinner ;  I  never  faw  him  after  till  it  was  done. 
A  Lord.    How  was  he  at  Dinner  ? 
Burgeland.    My  Lord  was  fober  at  Dinner. 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  by  the  Kind  of  Defence  recommended  to  me  it  will  be  impoflible 
to  go  on  at  prefent  j  there  are  feveral  Witneffes  to  be  examined,  and,  really,  my  Lords,  I  am 
quite  unprepared. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke.  I  believe  it  is  expected  by  your  Lordfhips,  that  the  Noble  Lord  at  the 
Bar  mould  now  open  to  you  the  Nature  of  his  Defence. 

Lord  High  Steward.  My  Lord  Ferrer s,  it  is  required  that  you  fhould  open  the  Nature  of 
your  Defence  ;  my  Lords  will  be  able  tc  judge,  from  that,  whether  it  will  be  proper  to  give 
your  LordfhipTime  to  make  your  Defence,  agreeable  to  your  Requtft. 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  I  can  hardly  exprefs  myfelf,  the  very  Circnmftance  mocks  me  fo 
much  ■,  but  I  am  informed,  from  feveral  Circumftances,  of  an  Indilpofition  of  Mind. 

Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  returned  back  to  the  Chair. 

Lord  Raven/worth.  My  Lords,  I  move  your  Lordfhips  to  adjourn  to  the  Chamber  of  Par- 
liament. 

Lord  High  Steward.  Is  it  your  Lordfhips  Pleafure  to  adjourn  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament? 
Lords.    Ay,  ay. 

Lord  High  Steward.    This  Houfe  is  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament. 

The  Lords,  and  others,  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  in  the  fame  Order  they 
came  down  ;  and,  after  fome  Time,  the  Houfe  was  adjourned  again  into  Weftminfter 
Hall,  and  the  Peers  being  there  feated,  and  the  Lord  High  Steward  in  his  Chair,  and  the 
Houfe  refumed,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  made  Proclamation  for  Silence,  as  ufual. 

Lord  High  Steward.    My  Lot-H  Ferrer sy  vou  are  to  proceed  to  your  Defence. 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  the  Kind  of  Defence  1  mentioned  to  your  Lord/hips  before,  I 
really  don't  know  how  myfelf  to  enter  upon ;  it  is  what  my  Family  have  confidered  for  me, 
and  they  have  engaged  all  the  Evidence  that  are  to  be  examined  upon  this  unhappy  Occafion,  who 
I  really  have  not  feen  •,  I  do  not  well  know  what  they  have  to  fay  :  I  mould,  therefore,  hope 
your  Lordfhips  will  give  me  all  the  AfTiftance  that  is  poflible  in  their  Examination. 

My  Lords,  I  believe  that  what  I  have  already  mentioned  to  your  Lordfhips,  as  the  Ground  of 
this  Defence,  has  been  a  Family  Complaint  •,  and  I  have  heard  that  my  own  Family  have,  of 
late,  endeavoured  to  prove  me  fuch.  The  Defence  I  mean  is  occafional  Infanity  of  Mind  ;  and 
I  am  convinced,  from  recollecting  within  myfelf,  that,  at  the  Time  of  this  Action,  I  could  no: 
know  what  1  was  about.  I  fay,  my  Lords,  upon  reflecting  within  myfelf,  I  am  convinced,  that 
at  that  Time  I  could  not  know  what  I  was  about. 

It  has  been  too  plainly  proved,  that,  at  the  Time  this  Accident  happened,  I  was  very  fober, 
that  I  was  not  difordered  with  Liquor :  Your  Lordfhips  will  obferve,  from  the  Evidence  both  of 
Mr.  Kirkland  and  Mifs  John/on,  that  it  plainly  appeared  that  this  Man  never  fufpected  there 
was  any  Malice,  or  that  I  had  any. 

Mr.  John  Bennefold  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  me  ? 

Bennefold.    Above  thefe  Twenty  Years. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  you  ever  employed  by  me  in  any  Shape  ? 

Bennefold.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    In  what  Shape  ? 

Bennefold.    In  receiving  his  Lordfhip's  Rents,  when  they  were  fent  him  out  of  the  Country, 
Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  any  of  the  Family  befides  me  ? 
Bennefold.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  remember  my  Uncle,  or  any  other  of  the  Family  ? 
Bennefold.    Yes,  the  late  Lord  Ferrers,  Henry. 
Earl  Ferrers.    What  Diforder  had  he  ? 
Bennefold.  Lunacy. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  many  Years  before  he  died  ? 

Bennefold.    Several  Years  before  he  died,  at  Kenfington  Gors. 
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Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  Lady  Barbara  Shirley  ? 
Ben  nef old.  No. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  never  hear  that  Ihe  was  difordered  ? 
Bennefold.    Yes,  I  have. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Pleafe  to  obferve  what  you  know  of  my  Conduct,  as  to  the  State  of  my 
Mind,  without  having  any  particular  Queftions  afked  you  ? 

Bennefold.  His  Lordfhip  has  always  behaved  in  a  very  ftrange  manner,  very  flighty,  very 
much  like  a  Man  out  of  his  Mind,  more  particularly  fo  within  thefe  Two  Years  paft,  fuch  as 
being  in  Liquor,  and  fwearing  and  curfing,  and  the  like,  and  talking  to  himfelf,  very  much 
like  a  Man  difordered  in  his  Senfes;  and  then  he  has  behaved  himfelf  as  well  as  any  other  Gen- 
tleman at  times. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  of  any  particular  Time,  or  of  any  particular  Action  ? 
Bennefold.    Nothing  in  particular,  more  than  the  particular  Circumftances  of  my  Lady,  and 
expreffing  great  Hardmips,  and  Diflatis  faction  with  the  Ad  of  Parliament. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Have  you  obferved  irrational  Behaviour  when  I  have  not  been  in  Liquor  ? 

Bennefold.    Yes,  I  have. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  it  frequent  or  feldom  ? 

Bennefold.    It  was  often. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Can  you  recollect  any  particular  irrational  Behaviour  in  me  when  I  have  not 
been  in  Liquor  ? 

Bennefold.    I  cannot  fay  that  I  can  recollect  any  particular  PafTage. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  ever  fee  me  walking  about  the  Room,  talking  to  myfelf  j  making 
Motions  with  my  Head,  and  talking  to  myfelf  ? 
Bennefold.    Yes,  a  great  many  times. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  think  that  I  was  difturbed  in  my  Mind  ? 
Bennefold.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lords,  I  mould  be  glad  to  know  what  is  this  Witnefs's  Trade 
and  Occupation  ? 

Bennefold.    I  am  now  Clerk  of  St.  James's  Parifli  ;  I  was  a  Peruke-maker  by  Trade. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  you  acquainted  with  my  Lord  Ferrers  in  the  Country  or  in 
Town  ? 

Bennefold.    In  Town. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  you  admitted  to  my  lord's  Friendfhip  or  Familiarity  ? 
Bennefold.    To  both. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  In  Converfation  at  any  time,  have  you  obferved  my  Lord  to  give 
you  irrational  or  infenfible  Anfwers  ? 

Bennefold.   I  cannot  fay  he  has  given  me  any  infenfible  Anfwers. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  have  any  Reafon  to  believe, 
from  his  Behaviour,  that  he  did  not  underftand  enough  to  diftinguifh  Right  from  Wrong? 
Bennefold.    That  is  a  Queftion  I  am  in  fome  Doubt  of  anfwering. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  have  alked  as  to  your  Opinion  ;  if  you  will  recollect  what  Difcourfe 
has  patted  between  you,  you  will  be  able  to  give  an  Anfwer  •,  now,  from  your  Difcourfe  and 
Converfation,  do  you  think  or  believe  he  was  in  that  State  of  Mind  as  not  to  know  Right  from 
Wrong  at  any  time  ? 

Bennefold.    That  is  a  Queftion  I  cannot  anfwer  to. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  will  be  pleafed  to  recollect,  that  you  told  me,  when  I  alked 
you,  that  my  Lord  never  gave  you  an  irrational  Anfwer ;  why  cannot  you  give  your  Opinion  as 
to  his  Sanity  ? 

Bennefold.    My  Lord's  Behaviour  appeared  in  general  in  fuch  manner  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lords,  This  Witnefs  did  not  mention  any  particular  Act,  only 
talking  to  himfelf,  and  Motions  with  his  Head  ;  I  am  queftioning  him  upon  thofe  kind  of  Ads 
that  proceed  from  Words  or  Speeches :  Did  you  ever,  from  his  Words  or  Speeches,  conceive 
that  he  was  not  himfelf? 

Bennefold.  No  further  than  by  being  difpleafed,  often  talking  to  himfelf,  like  a  Man  that 
was  out  of  his  Mind. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  my  Lord  manage  his  Affairs  by  himfelf  ? 

Bennefold.    He  managed  them  himfelf ;  he  gave  me  Directions. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Were  thofe  Directions  reafonable  and  fenfible  ? 

Bennefold.  Sometimes  they  were,  though  thought  unreafonable  and  infenfible  by  thePerfons  he 
wrote  to. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Can  you  recollect  any  lnftances,  and  the  Perfons  that  thought 
them  fo  ? 

Bennefold.  I  cannot  recollect  any  Circumflance  relating  to  Family  Matters ;  his  Mother, 
when  I  have  carried  fuch  Meffages,  has  thought  him  to  be  in  a  wrong  Mind,  in  writing  to  her 
in  the  manner  he  did. 
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_  Mr.  Attorney  General.  Did  Mrs.  Shirley  ever  treat  him  as  an  infane  Perfon,  or  talk  of  fend- 
ing  tor  a  Phyfician  to  him  ? 

Bennefold.    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  any  other  Perfon  think  my  Lord  fo  infane  as  to  want  that  > 
Bennefold.    I  cannot  recoiled  any  Perfon  in  particular. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  it  eafy  to  impofe  upon  his  Lordfhip  in  his  Affairs,  or  difficult  ? 

Bennejold.    It  was  not  eafy  to  impofe  upon  his  Lordfhip,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  As  you  have  known  him  fo  long,  and  have  been  admitted  to  his  Fa- 
miliarity I  wifh  you  would  recoiled  One  Tingle  irrational  Expreffion  that  you  have  ever  hea^d 
him  make  ufe  of. 

Bennefold.    I  cannot  recoiled  any  in  particular. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  fay  that  he  feemed  difpleafed  with  his  Lady,  and  with  the  Ad 
of  Parliament  •,  pleafe  to  recoiled,  whether,  upon  that  Occafion,  his  Behaviour  was  fuch  as 
betrayed  his  lnfanity,  or  any  thing  that  was  irrational  ? 

Bennefold.    My  Lord  expreffed  a  good  deal  of  Diflatisfadion  at  the  Ad  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  What  was  the  Diflatisfadion  ?  and  was  it  general  as  well  as  par- 
ticular? •  v 

Bennefold.    In  relation  to  the  Eftate's  being  taken  away,  and  Receivers  being  put  upon  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Do  you  apprehend  that  that  Sort  of  Expreflion  denoted  lnfanity  or 
Sanity  ? 

Bennefold.    That  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  determine. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Pleafe  to  recollect  yourfelf,  and  give  me  an  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion  : 
You  faid  that  he  exprefTed  a  Diflatisfadion,  becaufe  his  Eftate  was  taken  from  him,  and  a  Receiver 
put  upon  it  j  I  defire  to  know  whether  thofe  Expreffions  befpeak  a  Man  in  his  Senfes  or  out  of 
his  Senfes  ? 

Bennefold.    I  cannot  fay  whether  that  denoted  him  to  be  in  his  Senfes  or  out  of  his  Senfes. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Are  thofe  Expreffions  the  Expreffions  of  a  Fool,  or  of  a  Man  of 
Underftanding  upon  the  Subjed  ? 

Bennefold.    I  fhould  think,  of  a  Man  of  Underftanding. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  have  not  been  able  to  anfwer  as  to  any.  particular  Speeches  that 
denoted  him  to  be  infane  ;  now  do  you  remember  any  Ad  of  his,  of  any  kind,  that  denoted  a 
difordered  Mind  ? 

Bennefold.  I  cannot  fay  I  can  i  I  was  not  fo  often  with  him,  though  I  have  known  him 
Jong. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Then  I  defire  to  know,  whether  Lord  Ferrer j,  from  the  Conven- 
tion you  had  with  him,  appeared  to  be  rather  of  better  Parts  than  an  ordinary  kind  of  Man  ? 
Bennefold.    Yes,  to  be  fure. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gooftrey  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  Lord  Ferrers  ? 
Gooftrey.    About  Ten  Years. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  been  concerned  for  him  ? 
Gooftrey.    About  that  time. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Have  you  feen  any  Inftances  of  any  thing  like  lnfanity  in  me? 

Gooftrey.    I  think  I  have. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Pleafe  to  mention  the  Inftances. 

Gooftrey.    I  have  been  called  upon  very  unexpededly  ;  I  fhould  have  recolleded  myfelf,  if  I 
had  had  any  Apprehenfion  of  being  called  upon. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Then  mention  the  Inftances. 

Gooftrey.  I  know  nothing  within  this  Twelve  Months  paft  :  Lord  Ferrers  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  of  a  very  remarkable  Difpofition  ;  and  though  Lord  Ferrers  was  extremely  fenfible, 
and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  Affairs,  yet  I  have  frequently  had  iDiredions  from  him  to 
do  Things  that  in  my  Opinion  were  either  fruitlefs,  or  oppofite  to  his  mtereft,  and  upon  thofe 
Oecafions  I  have  always  found  it  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  difluade  his  Lordfhip  from  it ;  and  as 
1  always  found  that  Lord  Ferrers  was  extremely  fenfible,  and  thorough  Mafter  of  his  Affairs, 
I  have  never  been  capable  of  accounting  for  his  Behaviour,  otherwife  than  by  apprehending  that 
he  has  been  at  times  out  of  his  Mind. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  remember  any  Inftance  where  I  appeared  to  be  out  of  my  Mind,  and 
what  ? 

Gooftrey.    I  remember  that  all  of  a  fudden  he  took  it  into  his  Head  that  he  fhould  be  capable 
of  impeaching  a  Family  Settlement  that  he  had  long  acquiefced  under,  and  by  which  he  was 
only  Tenant  lor  Life  of  his  Eftate  ;  and  though  he  had  advifed  with  many  Lawyers  upon  the 
Occafion,  and  they  were  all  of  Opinion  that  it  was  impoffibk  he  could  fucceed,  yet  he  per- 
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filled  in  his  Refolution  of  bringing  a  Suit  to  deftroy  that  Settlement ;  and  upon  thole  Occa- 
fions  i  have  always  found  Lord  Ferrers  extremely  ftrange;  and  when  he  has  touched  upon 
that  Subject,  his  Converfation  has  been  very  wild,  and  inconfiftent  with  what  I  have  looked  upon 
a  Man  of  Senfe  and  Undcrftanding  to  be  ;  and  I  remember  One  Inftance,  which  was,  when 
Lord  Ferrers  returned  from  my  Lord  IVeftmorland1 's,  my  Lord  Ferrers  followed  me  upon  that 
Occafion  into  the  City,  and  he  came  into  the  Room  where  I  was  with  a  great  deal  of  Company. 
I  perceived,  by  his  Appearance,  that  fomething  difturbed  him,  and  therefore  haftily  came  up 
to  him,  and  got  him  out  of  the  Room.    When  I  came  up  to  him,  I  afked  him  what  was  the 
Matte1-  ;  and  did  at  firft  apprehend  he  had  been  in  Liquor,  but  I  foon  perceived  that  he  was 
perfectly  fober.    He  then  told  me  a  ftrange  inconfiftent  Story  of  his  having  been  down  at  my 
Lord  IFeftmcrland's,   and  of  his  having  been  ill  treated  by  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  and  the 
Intent  of  his  coming  to  me  was,  to  draw  an  Advertifement  to  be  inferted  in  all  the  Pa- 
pers, tending  to  challenge  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  and  to  poft  him  for  a  Coward  if  he  did  not 
give  him  Satisfaction.    I  was  extremely  uneafy ;  and  with  Difficulty  did  difiuade  him  from  it, 
upon  a  Promife  to  wait  upon  him  the  next  Day ;  but  then  looking  upon  him  to  be  out  of  his 
Senfes,  I  did  not  call  upon  him  the  next  Day.    From  thence  I  declined  being  concerned  for 
him,  as  looking  upon  him  to  be  a  Perfon  our.  of  his  Senfes  :  That  is  all ;  I  have  never  feen  his 
Lo:dfhip  from  that  time  to  this,  except  when  I  had  the  Honour  to  wait  upon  his  Lordfhip  in 
the  Tower. 

Earl  I  errers.    Did  you  know  Mr.  Johnfon  ? 
Gooftrey.    Very  well. 

Earl  I  errers.    Was  I  in  Friendfhip  with  Mr.  Johnfon? 

Goofirey.  I  have  often  feen  Lord  Ferrers  and  Mr.  Johnfon  together,  and  have  likewife  had 
Occafion  to  talk  or  Mr.  Johnfon  with  my  Lord:  I  always  obferved  that  his  Lordfhip  had  the 
greateft:  Regard  and  Efteem  for  Mr.  Johnfon  ;  and  I  have,  in  the  Courfe  of  my  Bufinefs  thaC 
1  have  done  for  Lord  Ferrers,  always  found  that  Mr.  Johnfon  was  very  exact  and  regular  in 

his  Accounts. 

Earl  berrers.    Did  you  ever  hear  me  at  any  time  find  Fault  with  Mr.  Johnfon^  or  exprefs 

any  Difiatisfaction  at  him  ? 

Gooftrey.    Never,  but  always  the  reverfe. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Johnfon  would  have  confented  to  have  been  Receivef 
under  rhe  Act  of  Parliament,  without  confuting  me  ? 

Goofirey.  I  heard  Mr.  Johnfon  declare,  that  when  it  was  propofed  to  him  to  be  Receiver, 
that  he  refufed  to  be  fo,  without  firft  confulting  his  Lordfhip;  and  afterwards  I  faw  Mr.  John- 
fon, and  he  told  me  that  it  was  at  his  Lordlhip's  particular  Requeft  that  he  confented  to  be  a  Re- 
ceiver. 

Mr.  Sollicitcr  General.    My  Lords,  I  muft  beg  Leave  to  afk  this  "Witnefs  a  Queftion  or 
Two. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Mr.  Gooftrey  gave  your  Lord  (hips  as  a  Reafon  for  his  Opinion  that 
Lord  Ferrers  was  infane,  that  his  Lordfhip  would  very  frequently  fend  Directions  in  the  Courfe 
of  his  Affairs,  which  Mr.  Goofirey  thought  fruitlefs,  or  oppofite  to  his  intereft;  in  particular, 
he  mentioned  an  Inftance  relative  to  his  impeaching  or  letting  afide  a  Family  Settlement ; 

Now,  I  fhould  be  glad  to  afk  Mr.  Goofirey,  Whether  he  thinks-  that  the  Manner  of  Lord 
Ferrers's  receiving  his  Advice  to  difiuade  him  from  endeavouring  to  let  afide  that  Settlement, 
proceeded  from  a  Tenacioufnefs  of  his  Opinion,  or  from  the  Infanity  of  his  Mind? 

Gooftrey.  To  fay  that  it  might  be  owing  to  Infanity  of  Mind  might  be  going  too  far  but 
it  was  from  his  remarkable  Difpofition,  his  obftinate  and  improper  Behaviour,  his  remarkable 
Tenacioufnefs  of  his  Opinion,  which  was  not  confiftent  with  the  good  Senfe  I  have  known  him 
Matter  of. 

Gooftrey.  If  I  may  explain  what  I  faid  before,  I  fhould  rather  think  it  tended  to  Infanity  than 
any  thing  elle,  as  it  was  fo  inconfiftent  with  the  good  Senfe  and  Understanding  that  I  have  always 
met  with  from  his  Lordfhip. 

Mr.  Solicitor  General.  Was  it  from  any  particular  Circumftance  which  pafifed  between  you 
and  Lord  Ferrers,  that  you  thought  the  Manner  of  receiving  your  Advice  was  owing  to  a  Ten- 
dency in  Lord  Ferrers  to  Infanity  ? 

Gooftrey.  My  Reafon  is,  that  his  Lordfhip  had  been  advifed  by  many  Lawyers,  that,  by  his 
long  Acquiefcer.ee  under  that  Settlement,  and  the  many  Acts  he  had  done  confirming  it,  that 
there  was  no  i'ofiibiiity  of  fucceeding  in  it. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Mr.  Gooftrey,  You  have  had  a  great  deal  of  Bufinefs,  and  been  em- 
ployed by  many  Clients,  as  well  as  Lord  Ferrers  ;  have  not  you,  in  the  Courfe  of  your 
Experience  and  f  ranfaclions,  met  with  feveral  Clients  of  a  Temper  to  proceed  againft  the  Ad- 
vice of  Council  and  Friends? 

Gocftrey.  I  never  did  in  my  fmall  Experience  meet  with  any  Perfon  that  did  fo,  that  was  pof- 
fefifed  of  the  good  Senfe  and  Underftanding  that  I  have  at  other  times  found  in  my  Lord 
Ferrers. 
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Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Have  you  never  met  with  Perfons  unfufpected  of  Lunacy,  who  acted 
in  the  Manner  Lord  Ferrers  did  upon  that  Occafion  ? 

Goofirey.  I  do  not  know  I  ever  had  any  other  Client  that  was  under  fuch  Circumftances  j 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  with  any  Client  that  would  commence  a  Suit  after  Council  advifed 
the  contrary. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    How  did  the  Suit  end  ? 

Goojlrey.  It  never  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  an  Anfwer ;  for,  in  the  mean  time,  the  un- 
happy Difpute  between  Lord  and  Lady  Ferrers  broke  out,  and  that  diverted  his  Thoughts 
from  it. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  YOu  mentioned  an  Inftance  of  attending  Lord  Ferrers,  with  regard 
to  the  ill  Treatment  he  had  received  from  Sir  Thomas  Stapylton ;  upon  that  Occafion  do  you  think 
that  my  Lord's  infifting  to  have  a  Challenge  infcrted  in  the  Papers,  by  way  of  Advertifement, 
proceeded  from  Infanity,  or  from  mere  Violence  of  Temper  ? 

Goojlrey.  I  did  then  think  it  Infanity  ;  he  being  perfectly  lbber,  I  could  impute  it  to  nothing 
elfe,  and  from  thenceforth  I  declined  being  concerned  for  him. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Might  it  not  be  from  Violence  of  Temper  ? 

Goojlrey.    It  was  many  Hours  after  the  Accident  happened  that  he  came  to  me. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  ever  obferve  any  thing  frantick  in  my  Lord's  Behaviour  ? 

Goojlrey.    Many  times. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Upon  what  Occafion  ? 

Goojlrey.  Upon  Occafion  of  his  going  from  the  Bufinefs  we  have  been  talking  upon,  I  have 
often  found  him  in  Converfation  lofe  himfelf  intirely. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  he  lofe  himfelf  from  Paflion,  or  for  want  of  Underftanding  ? 

Goojlrey.  He  had  nothing  to  ruffle  his  Temper  but  that  particular  Thing  ;  it  was  from  his 
talking  to  himfelf ;  I  made  it  a  Rule  never  to  contradict  him  •,  and,  during  the  Ten  Years  I 
was  concerned  for  him,  I  never  had  a  Word  with  him. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  You  endeavoured  to  difiuade  him  from  this  Suit  which  he  was  going 
to  profecute  as  to  the  Settlement  •,  How  did  he  reafon  upon  the  Occafion  ? 

Goojlrey.  Quite  wild  and  inconfiftent,  and,  upon  thisOccafion,  in  my  Opinion,  mewed  Want 
of  Reafon. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  faid,  and  how  he  argued  ?  Mention  the 
Particulars. 

Goojlrey.  He  treated  it  as  if  he  had  been  impofed  upon,  and  drawn  in  improperly  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Do  you  think  that  fuch  a  way  of  arguing  mewed  his  Infanity  and 
Want  of  Senfe  ? 

Goojlrey.    I  thought  it  did,  becaufe  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  Facts. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Might  it  not  arife  from  a  Difference  in  Opinion  between  you  and 
him  ? 

Goojlrey.  I  mould  think  not,  becaufe  I  always  looked  upon  his  Lordfhip  to  be  a  much  more 
fenfible  Man. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 
Goojlrey.    I  faid  Ten  Years  j  but  I  believe  it  may  be  Eleven. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Do  you  know  of  any  Inftance  in  which  his  Friends  or  Family  ever 
entertained  the  fame  Opinion  of  him  as  you  do  ? 

Goojlrey.    Never,  as  to  taking  out  a  Com  million  of  Lunacy. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    As  from  the  Converfation  you  had  with  him  you  think  he  was  infane, 
did  not  you  reprefent  it  to  the  Family  ? 

Goojlrey.    Never  ;  his  Family  knew  it  as  well  as  I. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    As  you  was  of  that  Opinion,  did  you  advife  a  Commiflion  of 
Lunacy  ? 

Goojlrey.  Never. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    In  the  Time  of  your  being  concerned  for  him  in  his  Affairs,  did  you 
prepare  any  Deed,  Conveyance,  or  Leafe  for  him  ? 
Goojlrey.    In  fome  Things  I  have. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  ever  prepare  any  Mortgage  upon  his  Eftate  ? 
Goojlrey.    Never,  that  I  remember. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  ever  attend  the  Execution  of  any  fuch  Deeds  ? 
Goojlrey.    I  was  concerned  in  fuffering  a  Recovery,  and  cutting  off  the  Entails  in  the  Settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    In  cafe  of  a  Client's  being  infane,  would  you  have  fuffered  fuch  Acts 
to  be  done  ? 

Goojlrey.    There  was  no  fuch  thing  happened  in  my  Time  ;  I  never  knew  of  any  Act  that  my 
Lord  did  to  his  Prejudice  in  the  Execution  of  any  Deed  in  my  Time. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    I  afk  you,  if  you  had  been  defired  to  be  a  Party,  or  prefent  at  the 
Execution  of  any  fuch  Deed,  whether  you  would  have  fuffered  it  under  fuch  Circumltances  ? 
Gooftrey.    Moft  certainly  i  fhould  not. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Was  you  ever  a  Witnefs  to  the  Execution  of  any  Deed  by  Lord 
Ferrers ? 

Goojlrey.    I  have. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  ever  tranfact  any  Mortgage  for  him  ? 
Gooftrey.    I  do  not  recoiled. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  never  get  any  Loan  of  Money  for  him  ? 
Gooftrey.    Never.    If  the  Gentlemen  will  find  it  out,  I  will  not  difown  it. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Has  my  Lord  lately  raifed  a  confiderable  Sum  of  Money  upon  his 
Eftate  ? 

Gooftrey.    No,  I  never  negotiated  any  fuch,  nor  was  I  privy  to  it. 
Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Was  you  employed  to  procure  any  Money  ? 
Gooftrey.    Never  to  my  Memory. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you  never  converfe  with  his  Lordfhip  upon  the  Subject  ? 
Gooftrey.  Never. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  in  your  Confcience  and  Opinion,  upon  the 
whole  Matter,  think  my  Lord  Ferrers  infane,  or  a  proper  Object  to  be  under  the  Care  of  a  Phy- 
fician,  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? 

Gooftrey.  I  am  in  great  doubt  whether  my  Lord  was  fo  infane  as  that  a  Commiflion  of  Lunacy 
could  be  taken  out  j  I  mould  think  a  Commiflion  of  Lunacy  could  not  be  taken  out  againfr. 
him. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Why  ?  becaufe  he  was  not  infane  ? 

Gooftrey.  I  look  upon  it  that  he  was  infane  only  at  particular  Times,  and  in  particular  In- 
ftances. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  If  he  was  infane  only  at  times,  would  he  not  have  been  a  proper  Ob- 
ject of  a  Commiflion  of  Lunacy  ? 

Gooftrey.  I  cannot  fay  at  the  times  I  have  feen.  If  a  Jury  had  been  to  inquire  touching  his 
Sanity,  I  am  fure  they  would  have  found  him  a  Lunatic. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Mention  the  Times  of  which  you  fpeak- 

Gooftrey.  I  meant  that  particular  Time  when  his  Lordfhip  came  to  me  in  the  City,  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

My  Lord  Ferrers  did  propofe  to  difpofe  of  his  Nortbamptonjhire  Eftate.  I  do  recollect  there 
once  was  a  Negotiation  of  a  Loan  of  Ten  thoufand  Pounds  from  Sir  Thomas  Clarges.  I  was  no 
otherwife  concerned  in  it,  than  only  to  fee  that  the  Deed  which  Lord  Ferrers  executed  was  a 
proper  One.    Mr.  Howell  of  Lincoln's  Inn  was  the  Perfon  concerned. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  You  recollect  the  Negotiation  of  a  Loan,  and  your  being  advifed 
with  ? 

Gooftrey.    I  do  recollect  I  was  advifed  with,  and  I  believe  my  Lord  was  then  in  Leicefter- 

Jhire. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  Advice  did  you  give  ? 

Gooftrey.  The  Money  to  be  borrowed  by  my  Lord  was  not  to  be  put  into  his  Pocket,  but  to 
pay  off  another  Mortgage. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    What  Advice  did  you  give  ? 

Gooftrey.  I  do  not  recollect  any  particular  Advice  j  I  remember  there  was  a  Draught  of  a  Deed ; 
I  believe  it  was  laid  before  me. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.    Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  advife  the  Execution  of  it  ? 

Gooftrey.  I  neither  advifed  one  way  nor  the  other  ;  I  was  no  otherwife  concerned  than  to  fee 
that  the  Draught  was  proper. 

Mr.  Sollicitor  General.  You  fay  my  Lord  afked  your  Advice ;  did  you  give  him  your  Opi- 
nion with  refpect  to  the  Propriety  of  the  Deed  ? 

Gooftrey.  I  dare  fay  if  my  Lord  afked  it,  I  did  j  I  don't  remember  he  did  ;  'tis  moft  likely- 
he  did. 

Lord  Hilljborougb.    Why  did  you  make  it  a  Rule  never  to  contradict  my  Lord  Ferrers  t 
Gooftrey.    Becaufe  if  I  had  contradicted  him,  I  fhould  have  led  his  Lordfhip  into  a  Orange 
wild  Way  of  Reafoning,  that  I  had  often  experienced,  by  his  reafoning  with  himfelf  only. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  you  ever  concerned  for  any  of  the  Family  but  me? 
Gooftrey.    For  Lady  Anna  Eleonora  Shirley  I  was  concerned. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  of  any  thing  clfe  ? 
Gooftrey.    Not  that  I  recollect. 

Lord  Raven/worth.    Do  you  know  Lord  Ferrers'*  Mother,  or  any  of  his  Relations? 
Gooftrey.    I  know  them  all. 

c  Lord 
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Lord  Ravenfworth.    Do  you  mean  that  you  know  them  as  one  that  has  tran-adcd  Bufinef« 
with  them,  and  that  you  can  fpeak  your  Opinion  touching  them  ? 
Gooftrey.    Yes  5  I  have  had  Bufinds  with  them  frequently. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  Did  you  at  any  time,  or  at  different  times,  fpeak  to  Lord  Ferrers'*  Mo- 
ther,  or  any  or  his  Relations,  to  give  them  your  Opinion  of  the  Management  of  Lord 
Ferrers  ?  0 

Gooftrey.  I  never  did  ;  I  fhould  have  thought  it  very  unneceffary,  becaufe  I  was  thorou°hIy 
iatished  that  the  Family  knew  it  as  well  as  mylllf.  D  1 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  My  Lords,  I  have  attende3  to  Mr.  Gooftrey**  Evidence,  and  am  defirous 
or  getting  every  Thing  from  him  that  1  can  •,  and  therefore  defire  he  will  tell  your  Lordfhips, 
whether,  during  the  time  he  did  Bufinefs  for  Lord  Ferrers,  he  ever  fignified  to  any  of  his  Lord- 
lhip's  Family  his  own  Sentiments  touching  his  Lordfhip  ? 

Gooftrey.  If  I  had  been  concerned  for  the  Family,  1  fhould  not  have  hefitatcd  a  Moment  to 
have  done  it.  I  believe  Mr.  Shirley  in  particular  knew  that  the  Reafon  I  declined  being  longer 
concerned  in  Lord  Ferrers'*  Affairs  was  from  an  Apprehenfion  that  he  was  not  in  his  Senles. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  You  declined  being  concerned  for  him  upon  his  Behaviour  about  the 
Settlement? 

Gooftrey.    No,  upon  his  returning  from  Lord  IFeftmor  land's. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  Should  you  have  thought  that  alone  fuffkient,  if,  previous  to  that,  you 
had  not  feen  Marks  that  induced  you  to  have  a  Sufpicion  of  his  Sanity,  and  to  take  the  Refolution 
you  did  ? 

Gooftrey.  I  don't  know  whether,  if  that  had  been  the  only  Inftance  in  which  I  had  found  my 
Lord  behave  in  that  odd  Manner,  I  fhould  then  have  given  up  his  Affairs  ;  but  he  had  feveral 
times  before  acted  fo  inconfiftent,  as  to  induce  me  to  think  it  was  out  of  my  Power  to  be  of  any 
Service  to  him. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.    How  long  is  it  fince  he  was  at  Lord  Weflmorland\  ? 
Gooftrey.    About  a  Tear  and  an  half. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  You  fay  that  you  have  known  him  between  Ten  and  Eleven  Years ; 
during  the  whole  time  was  you  concerned  in  his  Affairs  ? 

Gooftrey.  There  was  fomething  or  other  moving  in  his  Affairs  all  the  while  ;  it  was  with  the 
greateft  Difficulty  that  I  kept  him  within  the  Bounds  I  did. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  Do  you  mean  that,  from  rl->p  firfl-  r!mp  of  your  being  concerned  in  his 
Affairs,  you  looked  upon  him  in  that  Light,  or  only  in  that  Inftance  ? 

Gooftrey.  Soon  after  I  was  concerned  in  his  Affairs,  I  wifhed  I  had  not  engaged ;  but  as  I 
had  got  into  them,  it  was  difficult  to  recede,  and  for  that  Purpofe  I  went  on. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.  In  your  Opinion,  and  from  your  belt  Recollection,  did  you  obferve 
thefe  Symptoms  in  Lord  Ferrers  the  whole  Time  you  attended  him,  the  major  Part  of  the  Time, 
or  more  particularly  at  the  latter  Part  ? 

Gooftrey.  Moft  certainly  his  Lordfhip  was  greatly  affected  with  the  Separation  of  Lady  Fer- 
rers ;  and  at  that  Time  Iobferved  it. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.    Do  you  think  it  proceeded  from  Liquor  ? 

Gooftrey.    I  very  feldom  faw  him  in  Liquor. 

Lord  Ravenfworth.    At  the  Times  you  recollect,  was  he  fober  ? 

Gooftrey.    Perfectly  fober,  at  the  Times  I  fpeak  of. 

Earl  of  Morton.    Did  you  ever  fee  him  in  fuch  a  Condition,  that  he  was  incapable  of  judging 
between  a  moral  and  an  immoral  Act  ? 
Gooftrey.    I  cannot  fay  I  ever  did. 

Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  returned  back  to  his  Chair. 

Lord  Privy  Seal.    My  Lords,  I  move  your  Lordfhips  to  adjourn  to  the  Chamber  of  Par- 
liament. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Is  it  your  Lordfhips  Pleafure  to  adjourn  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament  ? 
Lords.    Ay,  ay. 

Lord  High  Steward.    This  Houfe  is  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament. 

'The  Lords,  and  others,  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament  in  the  fame  Order  they  came 
down  •,  and,  after  fame  Time,  the  Houfe  being  there  re  fumed,  refolved  to  proceed  further  in 
the  Trial  of  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers,  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  To  morrow,  at  Ten  of  the 
Clock  in  the  Morning  and  ordered  that  the  faid  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  fhould  be  re- 
manded Prifoner  to  his  Majefty's  Tower  of  London,  there  to  be  kept  in  fafe  Cuftody  •,  and 
that  he  be  brought  again  to  the  Bar  of  this  Houfe  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  To-morrow,  at 
T en  of  the  Clock  in  the  Morning. 

I  Thar/day, 
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Tlmrf day  April  17,  1760.    The  Second  Day. 

TH  E  Lords,  and  others,  came  from  the  Chamber  of  Parliament  into  Wejlminfter-Hall,  in  the 
fame  Order  as  on  Wednefday  laft  ;  and  the  Peers  were  there  feated,  and  the  Lord  High 
Steward  in  his  Chair. 

Lord  High  Steward.    My  Lords,  The  Houfe  is  refumed.    Is  it  your  Lordfliips  Pleafure,  that 
the  Judes  may  be  covered  ? 
Lords.    Ay,  Ay. 

Then  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  made  Proclamation  for  Silence,  as  ufual  5  and  afterwards  the 
following  Proclamation. 

Serjeant  at  Arms.    Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez  !  Lieutenant  of  the  'tower •,  bring  forth  your  Prifoner, 
Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers^  to  the  Bar,  purfuant  to  the  Order  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords. 

The  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Tower  brought  the  Prifoner  to  the  Bar,  in  the  like  Form  as 

before  ;  and  then  he  kneeled  down. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Your  Lordfliip  may  rife. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Earl  Ferrers^  your  Lordfliip  will  proceed  in  your  Defence, 

Thomas  Huxley  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.  T"\  I  D  you  know  the  late  Earl  Ferrers  ? 
Huxley.    I  did. 
Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  did  you  know  him  ? 
Huxley.    About  Fourteen  Years. 
Earl  Ferrers.    What  was  the  Matter  with  him  ? 
Huxley.    He  was  a  Lunatic. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  he  under  L.onflnciucm  * 
Huxley.    He  was  under  Confinement. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  he  a  Lunatic  all  that  Time. 
Huxley.    He  had  Intervals. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  he  not  recovered  of  his  Underftanding  fometimes,  fo  as  to  return  to  his 
Seat  in  Parliament  ? 

Huxley.    Not  in  that  Time  that  I  was  with  his  Lordfliip. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  he  a  Lunatic  home  to  the  Time  of  his  Death  ? 

Huxley.    He  was. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  Lady  Barbara  Shirley  ? 

Huxley.    I  did  not. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Or  Lady  Betty  Shirley  ? 

Huxley.    I  did  know  Lady  Betty  Shirley, 

Earl  Ferrers.    Is  flie  living? 

Huxley.    She  is  dead. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  has  flie  been  dead  ? 

Huxley,    To  the  bell  of  my  Knowledge  about  Seventeen  or  Eighteen  Years. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Had  flie' any  Diforders  that  you  know  of  ? 

Huxley.    As  I  have  been  told,  by  her  Servants,  flie  frequently  appeared  to  be  very  much  dis- 
ordered. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    My  Lords,  I  fliould  be  forry  to  flop  the  Courfe  of  the  Noble  Earl's 
Evidence,  but  this  is  Hearfay. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  any  other  of  the  Family  that  were  difordered  in  their  Senfes  ? 
Huxley.    Nothing  more  than  by  Hearfay. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  the  prefent  Earl  Ferrers  ? 
Huxley.    But  a  very  few  Years. 

Earl  Ferrers.  What  Relation  was  the  late  Earl  Ferrers  to  the  prefent  Lord  ?  ^ 
Huxley.    His  Uncle. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    My  Lords,  we  will  not  trouble  your  Lordfliips  to  crofs-examine  this 

Witnefs. 
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Mrs.  Wilhelmina  Deborah  Cotes  fworri. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  Lady  Barbara  Shirley  ? 
C  es.    Perfectly  well. 

Earl  Ferrers.    What  Relation  was  me  to  the  prefent  Earl  Ferrers  ? 
Cotes.    His  Aunt. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  did  you  know  Lady  Barbara  before  her  Death  ? 
Cotes.    She  is  now  living. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  (he  afflicted  with  any,  and  what,  Diftemper  ? 
Cotes.  Lunacy. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Is  me  confined  as  a  Lunatic  at  this  Time  ? 

Cotes.  She  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  Lunatic,  and  proper  Care  has  besn  taken  of 
her. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  any  other  of  the  Family  that  has  been  afflicted  with  Lunacy  ? 
Cotes.    Only  by  Hearfay. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  Mr.  Walter  Shirley  fwornj' 

Earl  Ferrers.    What  Relation  are  you  to  me  ? 
Shirley.  Brother. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  know  any,  and  which,  of  the  Family,  that  have  been  afflicted  with 
Lunacy  ;  if  you  do,  pleafe  to  mention  their  Names? 

Shirley.  '  I  believe  the  Prifoner  at  the  Bar  has  that  Misfortune. 
Earl  Ferrers.    What  is  your  Reafon  for  fuch  Belief? 

Shirley.  I  have  many  Reafons  for  it.  The  Firft  is,  that  I  have  feen  him  feveral Times  talking  to 
himfelf,  clenching  his  Fifts,  grinning,  and  having  feveral  Geftures  of  a  Madman,  without  any 
feeming  Caufe  leading  thereto— I  have  likewife  very  frequently  known  him  extremely  fufpicious 
of  Plots  and  Contrivances  againft  him  from  his  own  Family  ;  and,  when  he  was  defired  to 
give  fome  Account  what  the  Plots  were  that  he  meant,  he  could  not  make  any  direct  Anfwer. 
— Another  Reafon  I  have  for  thinking  him  fo  is,  his  falling  into  violent  Paflion,  without  any  ade- 
quate Caufe. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  belive  that,  at  f«me  Tlmeo.  T  have*  hppn  hurried  into  violent  Fits,  fo  as 
not  to  know  the  Diftinction  between  a  moral  and  immoral  Act  ? 

Shirley.  I  believe,  at  thofe  Times  when  my  Lord  has  been  tranfported  by  this  Difeafe 
of  Lunacy,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  diftingufii  properly  between  moral  Good  and  Evil. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Has  any  other  of  the  Family,  befides  myfelf,  been  afflicted  with  Lunacy  ? 

Shirley.    I  have  heard  (ftopt) 

Earl  Ferrers.  Pleafe  to  inform  their  Lord  (hips,  whether,  at  the  Time  I  have  been  tranfported 
with  fuch  violent  Fits,  they  have  been  the  Effects  of  Drink,  and  whether  they  have  happened 
when  I  was  fober  ? 

Shirley.  Frequently  when  my  Lord  has  been  fober,  much  more  fo  when  he  has  been  a  little 
inflamed  with  Liquor. 

Earl  Fererrs.  Do  you  know  of  any  Intention  in  the  Family  to  take  out  a  Commiffion  of  Lu- 
nacy againft  me  ? 

Shirley.    I  heard  it  talked  of. 
Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  ago  ? 

Shirley.  1  think  I  can  recollect  it  was  at  the  Time  of  his  Lordfhip's  committing  the  Outrage  at 
Lord  IVeJlmorland's  Houfe  that  it  was  propofed  to  be  done  •,  but  afterwards  they  were  afraid  to 
cr0  through  with  it  and  the  Reafon  given  was,  left,  if  the  Court  of  Judicature  mould  not  be 
thoroughly  fat'isfled  of  my  Lord's  Lunacy  upon  Infpection,  that  the  Damage  would  be  very  great 
to  thofe  that  fhouid  attempt  it. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Why  was  the  Family  afraid  that  I  mould  appear  in  the  Courts  of  Judicature  to 
be  in  my  Senfes  ? 

Shirley.  Becaufe  my  Lord  had  frequently  fuch  long  Intervals  of  Reafon,  that,  we  imagined, 
if  he,  on  the  Infpection,  appeared  realonable,  the  Court  would  not  grant  the  Commiffion  againft 

•  Earl  Ferrers.  What  Damage  do  you  mean  that  the  Family  was  apprehenfive  of,  in  cafe  the 
Court  fhouid  refufe  a  CommifTion  ? 

Shirley.    We  apprehended  my  Lord  would  fue  us  for  Scandalum  Magnatum. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  the  Family  apprehenfive  of  any  other  Kind  of  Damage  ? 

Shirley.    I  know  of  none. 
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Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  troubled  this  Gentleman  ;  but 
from  what  he  has  faid,  your  Lordfhips  will  permit  me  to  afk  him  Two  or  Three  Queftions  I 
(hall  do  it  very  tenderly,  and  with  as  much  Propriety  as  I  can. — In  giving  his  Account  of  the 
Noble  Lord's  State  of  Mind,  as  far  as  I  could  collect  it,  faid,  That,  he  had  more  Reafons  than 
One  why  he  deemed  him  to  be  infane. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Shirley,  You  faid  that  the  Firft  Ground  was,  that  his  Lordfhip 
would,  at  Times,  talk  to  himfelf,  grin,  and  ufe  certain  Geftures,  proper  only  to  Madmen— Now, 
as  to  this  Firft  Mark  of  Infanity,  Was  this  frequently  the  Cafe  with  his  Lordfhip  ? 

Shirley.    Very  frequently. 

Mr.  Attorney  General,  Did  he,  at  thofe  Times,  fpeak  loud,  or  ufe  any  intelligible  Language 
to  himfelf  ? 

Shirley.    He  did  not. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  he,  at  fuch  Times,  offer  to  commit  any  Mifchief,  or  betray  any 
Marks  of  Diforder,  while  in  that  Situation  ? 
Shirley.    I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Then,  as  far  as  I  can  underftand  you,  at  thole  Times,  his  Behaviour 
in  thofe  Intervals  was  perfectly  innocent. 
Shirley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    At  fuch  Times  have  you  ever  entered  into  Difcourfe  with  him  ? 
Shirley.    No,  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  never  afk  him  a  fingle  Queftion  when  you  have  feen  him 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  Way  you  mention  ? 
Shirley.    I  don't  remember  I  have. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  you  never  hear  him  fpeak  at  fuch  Times  to  other  Perfons  ? 
Shirley.    Not  whilft  he  continued  in  thole  Attitudes  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    I  don't  afk  you  whether  he  converfed  the  Time  that  he  was  mute,  but 
within  a  Quarter  or  Half  an  Hour? 
Shirley.    J  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Your  next  Ground  for  fuppofing  him  to  be  infane  was,  That  he  was 
accuftomed  to  be  tranfported  into  Paffions  without  any  adequate  Caufe,  were  thofe  the  Words  ? 
Shirley.    Without       fcemlng  Cauf#» 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Was  not  adequate  the  Expreffion  you  ufed  ? 
Shirley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  deem  every  Man  that  is 
tranfported  with  Anger,  without  an  adequate  Caufe,  to  be  a  Madman  ? 

Shirley.    I  deemed  it  as  a  Sign  of  Madnefs  in  him  ;  but  there  were  other  Caufes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  I  aik  you  a  general  Queftion,  and  I  do  not  expect  a  particular  Anfwer. 
Whether  you  deem  a  Perfon  that  is  tranfported  with  Fury  without  Reafon,  to  be  a  Mad- 
man ? 

Shirley.  I  think  a  Perfon  may  be  tranfported  to  Fury  without  an  adequate  Caufe,  that  is  no 
Madman. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then  pleafeto  recollect  fome  particular  Inftance  of  this  frantic  Paffion, 
and  ftate  it  ? 

Shirley.  I  really  cannot  command  my  Memory  fo  far. — I  have  not  feen  my  Lord  thefe  Two 
Years,  till  the  Time  of  this  unhappy  Confinement. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then  I  am  to  underftand  you,  that  you  cannot  recollect  one  particular 
Inftance.— Am  I  or  not  ? 

Shirley.    I  cannot  recollect  any  at  this  Time. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Then  as  to  the  Sufpicion  of  Plots  without  any  Foundation  Will 

you  pleafe  to  enumerate  any  of  thofe  ? 

Shirley.  He  never  himfelf  would  give  any  particular  Account  of  what  he  fufpected,  only  that 
he  did  fufpect  that  the  Family  was  in  fome  Combination  againft  him  •,  and  when  I  have  afked 
him,  What  it  was  that  he  meant  ?  he  would  never  give  me  a  direct  Anfwer  to  that  Quef- 
tion. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Does  that  Kind  of  Behaviour,  as  you  defcribe  it,  denote  a  Man  out 
of  his  Senfes  ? 

Shirley.  I  thought  fo. — I  was  fo  fully  poffcffed  of  that  Opinion,  that  I  declared  to  other  People 
long  ago,  that  I  thought  him  a  Madman. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Pleafe  to  inform  their  Lordfhips,  whether  the  unfortunate  Earl  lived 
well  or  ill  with  his  Family  ? 

Shirley.    Indeed,  he  did  not  live  in  Friendfhip  with  his  Family. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Were  there  not  Difputes  on  both  Sides  ?- 
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Shirhy.  Yes  there  were,  his  younger  Brothers  and  Sifters  were  under  the  unhappy  Conftraint  of 
fuing  for  their  Fortunes. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Then  pleafe  to  inform  their  Lord  (hips,  whether,  in  Truth,  there  was 
not  a  Combination  in  the  Family  againft  him  ? — I  do  not  mean  a  Criminal  one  ? 

Shirley.    I  am  very  certain  that  was  not  what  my  Lord  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    If  you  are  certain  of  that,  you  can  inform  their  Lordfhips  what  it  was 
that  he  alluded  to  ? 

Shirley.    I  will  give  a  Reafon  why  I  am  certain  it  was  not  that  ;  becaufe  it  appeared  to  be  fome 
fecret  Combination  :  That  was  a  Thing  publicly  known. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    How  did  you  collect  that  the  Combination  was  fecret  ? 
Shirley.    By  my  Lord's  manner  of  exprefling  himfelf. 
Mr.  Attorney  General.    Can  you  recoiled  the  Phrafe  or  the  Words  he  ufed  ? 
Shirley.    I  cannot. 

Mr.  Attorney  General  In  another  Part  of  your  Examination  you  was  alked,  whether  the  Earl 
could  diftinguifh  between  Good  and  Evil  •,  you  faid  he  could  not  diftinguifh  them  properly. — 
Was  he  at  that  Time  lefs  able  to  diftinguifh  properly  between  Good  and  Evil  than  any  other  Man 
that  is  tranfported  into  a  violent  Paflion  ? 

Shirley.    I  never  law  any  Man  fo  tranfported. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Did  he  exprefs  himfelf  in  infenfible  Words,  fo  as  that  you  could  difco- 
ver  the  State  of  his  Mind  ;  and  that  it  was  that  of  a  Madman,  and  not  a  Man  in  Paflion  ? 
Shirley.    I  confidered  it  as  Madnefs. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Can  you  recollect,  any  Expreflion,  in  any  Fit  of  Paflion  that  my  Lord 
was  in,  that  might  not  as  well  have  come  from  the  Mouth  of  any  other  paflionate  Man  ? 
Shirley.    Indeed  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  recolleft  an  old  Adage,  Ira  furor  brevis  ejl :  Do  you  believe  that 
his  was  fuch  Madnefs  as  is  there  poetically  defcribed  ? 

Shirley.    I  believe  that  it  really  proceeded  from  Madnefs. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Have  you  ever  feen  him  fo  tranfported  upon  any  other  Occafion  than 
that  of  Anger  ?  Have  you  feen  any  Appearance  of  that  Kind  when  he  was  cool  and  calm  ? 

Shirley.    I  have  feen  him  break  into  Paflions  without  any  fceming  Caufe. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  You  faid  you  could  not  remember  any  Inftance,  when  the  Queftion  was 
afked  you  ;  can  you  now  ? 

Shirley.  I  remember  once  being  at  a  hunting  Seat  at  Quarendcn  in  Leicejlerjhire,  as  I  chofe  to 
avoid  the  Bottle,  I  went  up  Stairs  to  the  Lady's  •,  Lady  Ferrers,  at  that  Time,  lived  with  him  ; 
and,  without  any  previous  Quarrel,  my  Lord  came  up  Stairs  into  the  Room  ;  and,  after  Handing 
for  fome  Time  with  his  Back  to  the  Fire,  he  broke  out  into  the  groffeft  Abufe  of  me,  infulting 
me,  and  fwearing  at  me ;  and  I  cannot  to  this  Day  or  Hour  conceive  any  Reafon  for  it. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Had  you  never  any  Difpute  or  Quarrel  with  your  Brother  ? 

Shirley.    Not  at  that  Time. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Might  not  you  have  had  fome  Quarrel  a  few  Days  before  ? 
Shirley.  No. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    Are  you  confident  of  that  ? 
Shirley.    I  am  confident. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Had  he  no  Sufpicion  at  that  Time  of  your  interefting  yourlelt  with 
refpect  to  my  Lady  Shirley? 

Shirley.    There  was  then  no  Quarrel  exifting. 

Mr.  Attorne-j  General.    Had  there  never  been  a  Quarrel  between  my  Lord  and  my  Lady  ? 
Shirley.    1  think  not ;  it  was  foon  after  his  Marriage. 

Richard  Phillips  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  me  ? 
Phillips.    About  Eighteen  Years. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Are  you  a  Tenant,  or  what  Relation  do  you  ftand  in  to  me  ? 
Phillips.    I  am  a  Tenant  to  your  Lordlhip. 

Ecrl Ferrers.    Did  you  ever  fee  me  mad  ?  j  >  t  /*  *j   tu  a 

Phillips.    Your  Lordmip  alked  me  one  Day,  whether  I  ever  faw  you  mad  ?  I  faid,  1  hoped 

not. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  ago  is  that  ? 

Phillips.    It  may  be  Nine  or  Ten  Years.  .    '  _ .:'  ,    ,     ...  T 

Earl  Ferrers.    Upon  what  Occafion  was  it  that  I  aflced  you  that  Queftion  $  and  what  did  l 

hj Philips. '  Your  Lordfhip  faid  that  you  was  a  Madman,  but  could  not  help  it  •,  and  when  it  was 

oft'  you,  you  was  forry  for  it.  £^r/ 

K. 
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Earl  Ferrers.  Did  I,  at  any  Time,  lament  the  Misfortune  of  my  Family,  in  refpect  of  Mad- 
nefs  ? 

PBillips.    Your  Lordfhip  told  me  that  it  was  in  your  Family. 

Earl  Ferrers.  At  the  Time  that  you  fpeak  of,  Tenor  Eleven  Years  ago,  was  I  upon  a  Vifit 
at  any  Place  that  might  make  it  necefiary  for  me  to  caution  People  againft  my  own  Madnefs,  that 
they  might  not  be  affronted  at  my  Behaviour  ? 

Phillips.  Your  Lordfhip  came  then  to  live  in  the  Houfe  where  I  live.  I  thought  you  fpoke 
thofe  Words  in  a  Way  to  caution  me,  that  I  fliould  not  be  furprized,  in  cafe  you  had  fuch 
Fits. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  hear  John/on  the  Deceafed  fay  that  he  thought  me  mad  ? 

Phillips.    I  have. 

Earl  Ferrers.    When  was  it  ? 

Phillips.    Some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lords,  That  is  not  Evidence,  to  fpeak  of  what  he  heard  Mr.  John- 
fan  fay. 

Earl  Ferrers.  I  thought,  as  the  Evidence  of  Declarations  of  the  Deceafed  was  admitted 
againft  me,  it  would  have  been  admitted  forme. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lords,  though  the  Declarations  of  the  Deceafed,  whilft  a  dying 
Man,  and  after  the  Stroke  is  given,  are  to  be  admitted  as  legal  Evidence  ;  yet  a  Depofition  of 
what  he  or  any  other  Perfon  faid  before  the  Accident,  is  clearly  Hearfay  Evidence,  upon  the  fame 
Foundation  with  all  other  Hearfay  Evidence  •,  and,  with  Submifiion  to  your  Lordfhips,  ought  not 
to  be  admitted. 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  The  Queftion  is  objected  to  by  me  •,  if  my  Noble  Lord  or  his  Coun- 
cil infift  upon  it,  the  next  Step  is  to  hear  his  Council  upon  the  Objection  ;  then  we  are  to 
anfwer  it,  and  they  are  to  reply  ;  and  then  it  is  for  your  Lordfhips  Judgment. 

Earl  Ferrers.    I  waive  the  Queftion. 

Gold  Clarges,  Efq-,  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  me  ? 
Clarges.    From  the  Time  of  your  Birth. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  look  upon  me  to  De  afflicted  with  any  and  what  Diftemper  ? 
Clarges.    Indeed  I  have  looked  upon  your  Lordfhip  as  aLunatick  for  many  Years. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Has  that  Diftemper  increas'd  of  late  Years,  and  how  long  ? 
Clarges.    I  think  it  has. 
Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  ? 

Clarges.  For  thefe  Two  Years  or  more,  ever  fince  the  unhappy  Difference  between  my  Lady 
and  my  Lord. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Have  you  feen  me  in  violent  Fits  of  Lunacy  ? 

Clarges.  I  cannot  fay  I  have  ;  and  the  Reafon  that  I  have  feen  few  extravagant  Actions  of  his 
Lordfhip  was  this,  as  I  look'd  upon  him  to  be  difordered  in  his  Mind,  I  avoided  being  in  Company 
or  having  any  Converfation  with  him  as  much  as  poffible. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Have  you  particularly  remark'd  that  I  am  of  a  very  jealous  or  fufpicious 
Nature  ? 

Clarges.    That  I  have  often. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Has  it  been  remarkably  fo  in  me  more  than  in  any  other  People  ? 
Clarges.    Much  more  fo. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  any  of  my  Relations  being  fo  afflicted  ? 
Clarges.    I  remember  Henry  Earl  Ferrers  was. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Had  he  a  Commiflion  taken  out  againft  Him  ? 
Clarges.    He  had. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Was  he  after  that  reftor'd  to  his  Senfes  for  any  Time,  fo  as  to  return  to 
Parliament  ? 

Clarges.  He  was ;  he  return'd  to  Parliament  about  a  Year  and  an  Half,  I  believe,  or 
thereabouts. 

Earl  Ferrers.    What  Relation  was  he  to  me  ? 
Clarges.    Uncle  ? 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  his  Return  to  Parliament  after  he  had  been  confin'd  for  Lunacy  ? 
Clarges  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Had  he,  after  that  Year  and  an  Half's  being  in  Parliament,  any  Relapfe  ? 
Clarges.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    What  became  of  him  then  ? 


Clarges. 
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tffiS*    An0th"  Commi<r'°"  was  taken  out,  and  he  was  confined  to  the  Time  of  his 

agfnftnlm7"'  "  Mamt'nt  '  Y™       *  »ff  WaS  af"Kr  <he  M  Com.niffion  ifiued 

Clarges.  Yes. 

Diftempefr"'     D°         ^  °f         °ther  °f  *e  Family  b™S  affl^d  with  that 
Clarges.    I  have  heard,  but  do  not  know  it  ? 

Lord  Ravenfwortb.  Have  you  avo.ded  be.ng  in  Company  with  Lord  Ferrers  or  havin-  anv 
Thinti  to  do  with  him  for  fome  Time  paft  ?  '      navin§  anY 

Clarges.    I  did  as  much  as  I  could. 

Lord  Ravenjvjortb.    Pleafe  to  inform  their  Lordfhips,  whether  you,  at  any  Time  previous  to 
that  li  ed  in  any  Degree  of  conftanf  Correlpundtnce  and  Intimacy  with  Lord  Farers  ? 
Clarges.    Not  much  fince  he  arrived  to  Manhood. 

Lord  Raven/worth.  Whether,  previous  to  his  Arrival  at  Manhood,  did  you  fee  a  oreat  deal  of 
.Lord  Ferrers  ?  1  ° 

CZjwyw.  A  great  deal,  almoft  from  his  Cradle  ;  for  I  bung  a  Relation  of  his  Family,  was  con- 
itantly  with  his  father  and  with  him  in  the  Country,  and  moft  Part  of  my  Time  I  fceiK 
with  them.  1  " 

Lord  Raven/worth.  Whether  in  that  Time,  previous  to  his  Manhood,  did  you  obferve  any 
Thing  in  Lord  Ferrers  from  his  Behaviour,  or  any  of  his  Deportment,  that  was  particularly  re- 
markable ?  r  1 

Clarges.    I  have. 

Lord  Raverifwortb.  You  have  known  him  during  his  Infancy  and  before  his  Manhood  •,  Did  you 
obferve  any  thing  remarkable  conftitutionally  (if  I  may  call  it  fo),  and  fingular  in  his  Behaviour, 
during  the  Time  you  knew  him  ? 

Clarges.    I  have  feen  great  Oddities  in  him  beyond  what  I  have  feen  in  any  other  Man. 
■  Lord  Raven/worth.    What  Age  was  this  prefent  unfortunate  Earl  at  the  Time  of  the  Death  of 
his  Father  ? 

Clarges.    I  believe  about  Twenty- two  or  Twenty-three. 

Lord  Raven/worth.  You  fay  you  was  intimate  with  his  Father  •,  Had  you  at  any  Time  any 
Converfation  with  the  Father  of  ski  prefent  Earl,  relative,  to.  that  which  appeared  to  you  to  be 
fingular  in  his  Son  ? 

Clarges.    I  cannot  fay  I  ever  had. 

Lord  Raven/worth.    Pleafe  to  recollect,  as  far  as  poflible,  any  Symptoms,  be  they  of  what  Kind 
foever,  that  made  you  think  Lord  Ferrers  fo  very  fingular  in  his  Nature  ? 
Clarges.    I  cannot  fpecify  any  particular  Thing. 

Lord  Raven/worth.    You  fay  that  you  have  feveral  Times  feen  that  in  my  Lord,  which  made 
you  think  my  Lord  to  be  very  fingular  ? 
Clarges.  Yes. 

Lord  Raven/worth.  Do  you  recollect  any  Thing  ? 

Clarges.    It  is  a  great  while  ago ;  I  cannot  particularly  fpecify  any  Thing. 

Earl  of  Morton.  This  Witnefs  has  told  your  Lordfhips,  that  he  has  known  the  Noble 
Lord  at  the  Bar  from  his  Cradle — I  defire  he  may  be  afked,  if  he  ever  obferved  any  Defect  of 
Underftanding  in  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar  ? 

Clarges.    Not  to  my  Knowlege  ;  not  whilft  he  was  with  me. 

Earl  of  Morton.    Upon  no  Occafion  when  you  law  him  ? 

Clarges.    No,  I  cannot  fay  I  have. 

Earl  of  Morton.  Did  you  ever  perceive  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar  fo  far  deprived  of  hisSenfes, 
as  not  to  know  that  Robbery  or  Murder  was  an  Offence  againft  the  Law  of  God  and  Man? 
Clarges.    No,  to  be  fure,  my  Lords ;  I  cannot  fay  that  I  ever  did. 

Peter  Williams  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  me  ? 

Williams.    I  have  known  your  Lordfhip  thefe  Sixteen  or  Seventeen  Years. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  of  any  Diftemper  that  I  am  afflicted  with? 
Williams.    Of  late  I  have. 
Earl  Ferrers.    What  Diftemper  is  that  ? 

Williams.    I  have  often  obferved  your  Lordfhip,  when  I  have  been  in  your  Company,  to  be 
fpitting  in  the  Glafs,  and  biting  your  Lips,  and  Stamping  about  the  Room,  which  induced  me  to 
believe  your  Lordlhip  was  not  in  your  right  Senfes-,  and  further  to  convince  me  it  was  ib,  there 
was  a  Mare  that  your  Lordfhip  fent  to  me  on  the  17th  January  1 749,  and  remained  with  me  to 
2  the 
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the  firft  of  April  following  :  One  Day,  being  Sunday,  your  Lord  (hip  came  to  my  Houfe,  about 
Four  or  Five  in  the  Afternoon,  with  Two  Servants ;  your  Lordfhip  arm'd  with  a  Tuck  ftuck 
upon  a  Stick,  the  Two  Servants  with  Guns  and  other  offenfive  Weapons :  Upon  entering  into  the 
Yard,  your  Lordfhip  jump'd  off  the  Horle,  and  bid  one  of  your  Servants,  you  call'd  Tom,  knock 
the  Padlock  off  the  Stable  Door. — He  did  fo.  My  Wife  hearing  a  Noife  in  the  Yard,  fhe  came 
to  know  the  Reafon  and  without  any  Ceremony  your  Lordfhip  feli'd  her  to  the  Ground  with 
your  Fift :  Upon  my  feeing  this,  I  went  into  the  Yard,  and  afk'd  your  Lordfhip  what  you  meant 
by  this  Behaviour  ? 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  I  defire  to  ftop  this  Witnefs  ;  I  only  meant  to  afk  him  a  general 
Queftion. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Have  you  obferved,  that  That  which  you  call  a  Diftemper  in  me  has  increafed 
lately  ? 

Williams .  Yes,  in  my  Opinion  I  think  it  did  :  When  your  Lordfhip  came  to  me,  you,  without 
any  further  Ceremony  ■ —  ■ —    (Stopp'd  by  Lord  Ferrers). 

Lord  Ravenfwortb.  My  Lords,  in  Juftice  to  myfelf  and  to  your  Lordfhips,  I  hope  that  the 
Witnefs  may  go  on,  tho'  the  Prifoner  defires  he  may  be  ftopp'd  ? 

Lord  Mansfield.  If  any  of  your  Lordfhips  have  any  Queftions  to  afk  the  Witnefs,  you  will 
do  it :  The  Prifoner  will  afk  him  fuch  as  he  thinks  proper. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  know  of  any  Defign  in  the  Family  to  take  out  a  Commifllon  of 
Lunacy  againlt  me? 

Williams.    I  cannot  fay  I  do. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  ever  tell  me  that  the  Family  wanted  to  prove  me  mad  ? 
Williams.    I  don't  remember  I  did. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  yourfelf  confider  me  as  a  Madman  ? 

Williams.    I  confidered  your  Lordfhip  fo  at  this  Juncture,  and  many  Times  before. 
Earl  Ferrers.    What  Time  did  you  mean  by  this  Juncture  ? 

Williams.    I  mean  the  Juncture  of  his  Lordfhips  coming  on  Hoifeback  with  Guns  and  other 
offenfive  Weapons  to  take  away  the  Mare. 
Earl  Ferrers.    What  Time  was  that  ? 

Williams.    Sunday  the  ill  of  April  1759  ;  I  miftook  when  I  fa'd  174.9. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  it  the  general  Reputation  of  the  Country  that  I  was  mad  ? 
Williams.    It  was  3  I  have  heard  f^veral  People  fay,  where  is  the  mad  Lord  that  us'd  to  be  at 
your  Houfe  ? 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  before  this  Accident,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Johnfont  was  it,  that  my 
Lord  came  to  your  Houfe  arm'd  in  this  manner  ? 
Williams.    I  believe  it  was  about  a  Twelvemonth. 
Earl  Ferrers.    You  faid  it  was  1749  before. 
Williams.    I  meant  1759. 

Elizabeth  Williams  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  Lord  Ferrers  t 
Williams.    A  great  many  Years. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  know  of  any  Diftemper  that  Lord  Ferrers  is  afflicted  with,  and  what 
is  it? 

Williams.    He  never  appeared  like  any  other  Gentleman. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Wherein  did  he  differ  from  other  People  in  general  ? 

Williams.  He  always  was  amufing  and  talking  to  himfelf. — He  fpit  in  the  Looking-glafs, 
tore  the  Pictures,  fwearing  he  would  break  my  Bureau  open,  and  would  break  all  the  Glaffes  in 
my  Houfe,  and  would  throttle  me  if  I  would  not  let  him  do  it. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Had  he  any  particular  Reafon  for  this  Conduct  ? 

Williams.    None  that  I  ever  faw,  but  like  a  delirious  Man. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  keep  a  Public  Houfe  ? 

Williams.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  near  did  you  live  to  my  Lord  ? 
Williams.    My  Lord  was  at  my  Houfe,  and  boarded  with  me. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Are  you  the  Wife  of  the  laft  Witnefs  ? 
Williams.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Where  did  Lord  Ferrers  live,  at  the  Time  he  behav'd  in  that  odd  manner  you 
fpeak  of  ? 

Williams.    He  had  Lodgings  at  Mufwell  Hill. 
Earl  Ferrers.    How  far  did  you  live  from  him. 

1  Williams. 
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Williams.  Two  Miles  to  the  beft  of  my  Knowledge,  he  frequently  us'd  to  come,  I  have 
made  him  Coffee  and  fent  up  a  Difh,  he  always  drank  it  out  of  the  Spout,  which  iurprized  me, 
that  I  thought  him  delirious. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  ago  is  that  ? 

Williams,    I  believe  it  is  about  Twelve  Months  ago  to  the  bed  of  my  Knowledge. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Have  you  often  feen  Lord  Ferrers  behave  in  that  Manner  ? 
Williams.    I  never  faw  him  behave  like  any  other  Gentleman  in  my  Life. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  the  Coffee  hot  when  he  drank  it  out  of  the  Spout  ? 
Williams.    Hot. -—He  always  went  about  the  Town  like  a  Madman,  throttled  me  and  threw 
trie  down  in  the  Yard,  one  Day  when  he  took  the  Horfe  away. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  think  Lord  Ferrers  a  Madman  ? 
Williams.    I  know  he  was  by  all  his  Appearance. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Was  he  generally  thought  fo  by  other  People  ? 
Williams.    By  all  the  whole  Town. 

A  Lord.    When  he  threatened  to  break  open  your  Bureau,  and  to  ufe  you  ill  if  you  did  not  let 
him  do  it,  was  he  in  Liquor  ? 
Williams.    Sober  as  I  am  now. 

A  Lord.  Did  you  ever,  upon  any  Occafion  when  he  committed  thefe  Outrages,  obferve  that 
he  had  been  drinking? 

Williams.  Never ;  he  never  drank  in  a  Morning  but  a  little  Tea  or  Coffee,  or  fome 
Broth. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Have  you  ever  feen  me  commit  any  other  Acts  of  Outrage  befides  thcfe  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

Williams.    A  great  many  more  that  are  worfe. 
Earl  Ferrers.    Name  them  ? 

Williams.  Swearing,  curfing,  and  damning  us ;  and  wifning  us  all  at  Hell,  and  himfelf  at  Hell ; 
and  threatened  to  break  the  Glaffes  •,  and  talk'd  to  himfelf  for  Hours  together  in  Bed. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  he  drunk  or  fober  at  thofe  Times  ? 

Williams.    Very  rarely  ;  but  he  feem'd  more  to  be  difturb'd  in  his  Mind. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Mention  the  Circuniftance  about  my  coming  for  the  Mare  ? 

Williams.  My  Lord  came  for  the  Mare,  it  was  at  Church  Time,  and  brought  his  Servants, 
and  a  Hammer  in  his  Hand,  and  Guns,  with  a  Tuck  in  his  Hand,  and  broke  the  Stable  Door 
open  by  Violence  of  Arms,  and  knock'd  me  down  with  his  Arm,  and  run  the  Tuck  into  my 
Hufband,  fetch'd  the  Blood,  I  was  obliged  to  have  a  Surgeon  to  attend  him  ;  and  took  the  Mare 
away  by  Force  of  Arms,  and  if  any-body  came  to  hinder  him,  he  faid  he  would  blow  their  Brains 
out.  He  always  had  Piftols,  nobody  knew  of.  I  never  faw  any  Gentleman  that  came  to  my 
Houfe  before,  that  had  thofe  Things  about  them.  I  us'd  to  like  to  take  them  out  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, but  was  afraid  to  touch  them,  for  fear  of  what  he  mould  do  to  me  himfelf,  by  feeing 
his  Mind  fo  difturb'd. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Were  thofe  Outrages  committed  when  he  was  drunk  or  fober  ? 

Williams.  Sober  for  the  general  i  and  when  he  took  the  Mare  away,  as  fober  as  he  is  now. 

Earl  of  Hardwicke.  Inform  their  Lord  (hips,  whether,  before  my  Lord  came  in  this  Manner 
to  get  the  Mare  out  of  the  Stable,  he  had  before  fent  any  Servant  to  demand  the  Mare,  and  had 
been  refus'd  ? 

Williams.  Yes  he  had,  the  Boy  was  gone  to  Church.  We  always  kept  it  under  Lock,  becaufe 
there  was  more  of  his  Lord  (hip's  Horfes ;  and  nobody  was  to  go  into  the  Stable  but  his  Lord- 
fhip's  Oftler. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Robert  Shirley  fworn. 


Earl  Ferrers.    What  Relation  are  you  to  me  ? 
Shirley.  Brother. 

Earl  Ferrers.    When  was  the  laft  Time  that  you  and  I  had  any  Converfation  together  ? 
Shirley.    Almoft  Four  Years  ago,  between  Three  and  Four  Years. 
Earl  Ferrers.    At  that  Time  in  what  Light  did  you  look  upon  me  ?  * 
Shirley.    Rather  turn'd  in  your  Head. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  there  any  Diforder  in  the  Family  ?  and  what  was  that? 

Shirley.    Lord  Henry  Ferrers  had  Madnefs. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  Lady  Barbara  Shirley? 

Shirley.    I  do  not.  _ 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  of  your  own  Knowledge  any  other  befides  Earl  Henry  that  was 

a  Lunatic  f 

Shirley.    No.  _  , 
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Earl  Ferrers.  Have  you  any  Reafon  to  believe  that  I  have  been  afflicted  with  the  like 
Diforder  ? 

Shirley.    I  have. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Pleafe  to  Name  your  Reafons  ? 

Shirley.  My  Reafons  are,  that  when  I  liy'd  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  your  Lordfhip  came  to  my 
Houfe  with  conceal'd  Piftols  in  your  Pockets,  Pockets  that  were  made  on  Purpofe  for  that  Die 
I  apprehend  ;  and  that  you  likewile  had  a  Snick-or-!nee  Knife,  as  it  is  call'd ;  and  I  apprehended 
myfelf  and  all  the  Family  in  great  Danger  at  that  Time  ;  and  1  was  obliged  to  Ihut  the  Doors 
againft  you  ;  upon  that  I  wrote  to  my  Brother  Captain  WajlArigion  Shirley,  that  I  apprehended 
you  to  be  a  Lunatic,  and  would  join  with  him  in  taking  out  a  Commiflion  againft  you. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Have  you  any  other  Reafons  to  believe  me  a  Lunatic  than  my  carrying 
Piftols  ? 

Shirley.  Yes. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Name  all  your  Reafons  ? 

Shirley.  Your  Lordftiip  has  frequently  alk'd  my  Opinion  in  relation  to  your  Affairs,  which  I 
have  told  you  to  the  beft  of  my  Capacity ;  but  you  was  always  fo  unfteady  and  jealous  of  me 
and  your  Friends,  when  we  were  endeavouring  to  ferve  you,  that  you  would  never  venture  to 
truft  us  in  any  Thing  in  which  we  could  be  of  Service  to  you.  I  have  likewife  feen  you  in  feveral 
ftrange  Poftures,  walking  about  with  great  Confufion  of  Mind,  and  very  often  was  abfent  for  a 
confiderable  Time,  when  I  have  been  afking  you  a  Queftion  I  could  hardly  get  an  Anfvver 
from  you. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Was  it  u&al  for  me  to  go  arm'd  ? 

Shirley.  I  believe  for  Four  Years  paft,  or  very  near,  you  have  hardly  ever  gone  without  con- 
ceal'd Piftols  about  you. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  I  ufe  to  go  arm'd  formerly  when  you  knew  me  ? 

Shirley.  1  never  knew  that  his  Lordfhip  went  arm'd,  till  he  came  to  my  Houfe  at  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  which  was  the  laft  Time  I  faw  him. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  any  Thing  more  ? 

Shirley.  I  have  further  to  fay,  that  my  Father  made  a  S.  ttlement  in  1 74 1 ,  which  you  fub- 
jected  yourfelf  to  and  acquiefced  under  for  near  Twenty  Years ;  and  then  preferr'd  a  Bill,  in 
order  to  fet  that  Settlement  allele  ■  and,  contrary  to  the  Opinion  of  your  Sollicitor  and 
Council,  you  ftill  would  infill  upon  doing  it,  and  obliged  me  to  put  in  an  Anfwer  for  myfelf 
and  my  Son. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Do  you  know  of  my  being  fubjeel  to  Fits  of  violent  Rage  ? 
Shirley.    I  cannot  fay  but  I  have. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Did  you  ever  fee  me  fo  outrageous  as  not  to  know  the  Difference  between 
Good  and  Evil  ? 

Shirley.  I  really  cannot  particularize  any  Thing,  'tis  fo  long  ago  •,  but  upon  Occafions  I  have 
feen  you  extremely  pafTionate  and  warm,  and  fo  much  fo,  that  I  believe  you  did  not  know  what 
you  did  fometimes. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Do  you  think  that  thefe  violent  Pafiions  you  fpeak  of  arofe  from  conftitutional 
Defects  ? 

Shirley.    I  really  believe  fo. 

Earl  Ferrers.  If  you  have  any  Thing  more  to  offer,  mention  it  yourfelf;  I  have  no  more 
Queftions  to  afk  you. 

Shirley.    I  have  nothing  more  to  offer. 

Lord  Cadogan.    How  long  was  it  before  this  Accident,  that  you  wrote  to  Captain  Wafa- 
higton  Shirley  about  taking  out  a  Ccmmiffion  of  Lunacy  againft  my  Lord  ? 
Shirley.    It  is  upwards  of  Two  Years  ago  fince  I  wrote  to  him. 

Doctor  John  Monroe  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  the  late  Earl  Ferrers  ? 
Monroe.    I  did. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  him  in  any  and  what  Diftemper  ? 

Monroe.    I  attended  him  as  a  Phyfician  when  he  was  under  the  unhappy  Influence  of  Lunacy. 
Earl  Ferrers.  Have  you  heard  all  the  Evidence  that  has  been  given  in  this  Caufe,  on  the  Charge 
againft  Earl  Ferrers,  on  both  Sides  ? 
Monroe.    I  have. 

Earl  Ferrers.    You  are  defired  to  mention  what  are  the  ufual  Symptoms  of  Lunacy  ? 
Monroe.    Uncommon  Fury,  not  caufed  by  Liquor,  but  very  frequently  raifedbyit;  many 
others  there  are  which  tend  to  Violence  againft  other  Perfons  or  againft  themfelves :  I  do  not  know  a 
2  ftronger, 
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ftronger,  a  more  conftant,  or  a  more  unerring  Symptom  of  Lunacy  than  Jealoufy,  or  Sufpicion 
without  Caufe  or  Grounds :  There  are  many  others  too  long  to  enumerate. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Has  the  carrying  of  Arms  been  generally  a  Circumftance  of  Lunacy  ? 

Monroe.    I  have  known  it  to  be  fo,  but  not  generally. 

Earl  t  errers.  Pleafe  to  inform  their  Lordfhips  whether  any  and  which  of  the  Circumftances 
which  have  been  proved  by  the  Witneffes  are  Symptoms  of  Lunacy  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  My  Lords,  if  the  Noble  Lord  means  to  infift  upon  that  Qutftidn,  I 
object  to  it. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Lord  Ferrers,  do  you  defire  your  Council  to  be  heard  upon  that  ? 
Earl  Ferrers.    I  do. 

Earl  of  Hardwkke.  My  Lords,  this  Queftion  is  too  general,  tending  to  afk  the  Doctor's 
Opinion  upon  the  Refult  of  the  Evidence,  and  is  very  rightly  objected  to  by  the  Council  for  the 
Crown :  If  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar  will  divide  the  Queftion,  and  afk  whether  this  or  that 
particular  Fact  is  a  Symptom  of  Lunacy,  I  dare  fay  they  will  not  object  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Attorney  General.    My  Lords,  I  fhall  not. 

Earl  Ferrers.    My  Lords,  I  fubmit  to  have  it  go  on  in  the  Way  recommended  by  Lord 
Hardwkke. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Pleafe  to  inform  their  Lordfhips,  whether  quarrelling  with  Friends  without  Caufe 
is  a  Symptom  of  Lunacy? 

Monroe.    Very  frequently  one. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Whether  being  naturally  fufpicious  is  a  Symptom  of  Lunacy  ? 
Monroe.    Yes  it  is  without  Caufe  a  conftant  one. 

Earl  b errers.    Whether  going  arm'd  where  there  is  no  Danger  is  a  Symptom  of  Lunacy  ? 
Monroe.    That  muft  be  according  to  the  Circumftances. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Whether  going  generally  arm'd  where  there  is  no  apparent  Danger  is  a  Symp- 
tom of  Lunacy  ? 

Monroe.    I  fhould  think  it  was. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Whether  fpitting  in  the  Looking-glafs,  clenching  the  Fift,  and  making 
Mouths  is  a  Symptom  of  Lunacy  ? 

Monroe.    I  have  frequently  feen  fuch  in  Lunatic  Perfons. 

Eat  I  Ferrers.    Whether  walking  in  chc  Room,  rattnhnjg  cu  himfelf,  and  making  odd  Geftures, 
are  Symptoms  of  Lunacy  ? 
Monroe.    Very  common  ones. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Is  quarrelling  without  Caufe  a  Symptom  of  Lunacy  ? 

Monroe.  It  is  a  very  frequent  Attendant  upon  fuch  unhappy  Complaints,  and  they  are  generally 
malicious.  . 

Earl  Ferrers.    Whether  drinking  Coffee  hot  cut  of  the  Spout  of  the  Pot  is  a  Symptom  of 

Lunacy  ?•  . 

Monroe.    1  fhould  think  it  one  in  the  prefent  Cafe  ;  it  is  not  a  general  one. 

Earl  Ferrers.  Whether  Lunatics,  when  they  are  angered  with  or  without  Caufe,  know  what 
they  are  doing  ? 

Monroe.    Sometimes,  as  well  as  I  do  now. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Is  it  common  to  have  fuch  a  Diforder  in  Families  in  the  Blood  i 
Monroe.    Unfortunately  too  common  ?  .  '  # 

Earl  Ferrers     Whether  Lunatics  in  their  Intervals  are  confcious  of  their  being  Lunatics? 
Monroe.    They  are  confcious  of  it ;  many,  both  in  and  out  of  their  Intervals;  very  few  that 
2i*c  not 

Earl  Ferrers.    Whether  Lunatics  are  apt  to  be  feized  with  Fits  of  Rage  on  a  fudden  ? 
Monroe.    Very  often. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Without  any  apparent  Caufe  ? 

Monroe.    Without  any  apparent  Caufe.  .  .  , 

Earl  Ferrers.    Is  there  any  other  Way  of  difcovering  whether  a  Man  is  a  Lunatic  or  not,  but 
by  the  Irregularity  of  his  Behaviour  or  his  Pulfe  ?  ji*c 
Monroe    By  the  Irregularity  of  his  Behaviour ;  I  know  of  no  other  Method  ;  the  Pulfe  dif- 

covers  nothing  in  general.  -»■■•*■.'      ».     ■»?••/*  • 

A  Lord.    Pleafe  to  inform  their  Lordfhips,  whether  a  Perfon  under  an  immediate  Vifitation 

from  God  of  Madnefs,  has  not  commonly  a  Fever?         '    •  '     eAl.L.A  ■  Cnrn„ 

Monroe.    Seldom  or  never,  unlefs  it  may  be  at  the  firft  Attack  of  the  Diftemper,  or  in-  fome 

very  violent  Fit. 

Rogr- 
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Roger  Griffith  fworn. 

Earl  Ferrers.    How  long  have  you  known  me  ? 
Griffith.    About  Twelve  Months. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Did  you  know  me  when  I  lived  at  Mufwell  Hill? 

Griffith.    Yes,  very  well. 

Earl  Ferrers.    When  was  that  ? 

Griffith.    It  was  about  Twelve  Months  ago. 

Earl  Ferrers.    At  that  Time  was  I  generally  reputed  a  Madman,  or  a  Man  in  his  Senfes  ? 
Griffith.    Generally  reputed  a  Lunatic  •,  fome  faid,  erack'd  in  his  Head. 
Earl  Ferrers.    My  Lords,  I  defire  Leave  to  call  Mr.  Goojtrey-,  to  afk  him  a  Queftion  I  forgot 
Yefterday. 

Mr.  Goojtrey  fworn  again. 

Earl  Ferrers.    Have  you  obferv'd  me  remarkably  jealous  and  fufpicious,  and  for  what  ? 

Goojtrey.  Very  remarkably  fo  all  the  while  1  had  the  Honour  to  be  concerned  for  him,  and 
much  more  than  any  other  Perfon.  In  the  courfe  of  Time  that  I  was  concern'd  for  his  Lordlhip, 
he  has  been  at  different  Times  - 

Lord  High  Steward.    You  are  not  to  go  into  a  Detail. 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  I  have  done  with  my  Evidence  ;  but  it  is  impoffble  for  me  to 
fum  up,  and  what  I  have  to  offer  to  your  Lordfhips  I  have  reduced  into  Writing,  and  defire  the 
Clerk  may  read  it. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Is  it  of  your  Lordfhip's  own  Writing  ? 

Earl  Ferrers.    My  Lords,  the  Attorney  got  it  copied. 

Clerk  reads. 
My  Lords, 

IT  is  my  Misfortune  to  be  accufed  of  a  Crime  of  the  moll  horrid  Nature. 
My  Defence  is,  in  general,  that  I  am  Not  Guilty :  The  t  act  of  Homicide  is  proved  againfl 
me  by  Witneflcs,  who,  for  ought  I  can  fay  to  the  contrary,  fpcak  truly. 

But  if  I  know  myfelf  at  this  Time,  I  can  truly  affirm,  I  was  ever  incapable  of  it,  knowingly; 
If  I  have  done  and  faid  what  has  been  alledg'd,  I  muft  have  been  depriv'd  of  my  Senfes. 

I  have  been  driven  to  the  miferable  Neceffity  of  proving  my  own  Want  of  Underftanding  ; 
and  am  told,  the  Law  will  not  allow  me  the  Affiftance  of  Council  in  this  Cafe,  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  mould  think  it  moft  wanted. 

The  more  I  ftand  in  need  of  Affiftance,  the  greater  Reafon  I  have  to  hope  for  it  from  your 
Lordfhips. 

W7itneffes  have  been  call'd  to  prove  my  Infanity, — To  prove  an  unhappy  Diforder  of  Mind, 
and  which  I  am  griev'd  to  be  under  the  Neceffity  of  expofing. 

If  they  have  not  directly  prov'd  me  fo  Infane  as  not  to  know  the  Difference  between  a  moral 
and  an  immoral  Action,  they  have  at  lead  prov'd  that  I  was  liable  to  be  driven  and  hurried  into 
that  unhappy  Condition  upon  very  flight  Occafions. 

Your  Lordfhips  will  confider  whether  my  Paffion,  Rage,  Madnefs  (or  whatever  it  may  be 
called),  was  the  Effect  of  a  weak  or  diftemper'd  Mind,  or  whether  it  arofe  from  my  own  Wick- 
ednefs,  or  Inattention  to  my  Duty. 

If  I  could  have  controul'd  my  Rage,  I  am  anfwerable  for  the  Confequences  of  it. — But 
if  1  could  not,  and  if  it  was  the  mere  Effect  of  a  diftempered  Brain,  I  am  not  anfwerable  for 
the  Confequences. 

My  Lords,  I  mention  thefe  Things  as  Hints — I  need  not,  indeed  I  cannot,  enlarge  upon 
this  Subject :  Your  Lordfhips  will  confider  all  Circumftances,  and  I  am  fure  you  wili  do  me 
Juftice. 

If  it  be  but  a  Matter  of  Doubt,  your  Lordfhips  will  run  the  Hazard  of  doing  me  Lnjujiice  if 
you  find  me  Guilty. 

My  Lords,  If  my  Infanity  had  been  of  my  own  feeking,  as  the  fudden  Effect  of  Drunkennefs,  I 
mould  be  without  Excufe.  But  it  is  proved,  by  the  Witneffes  for  the  Crown,  that  Izvas  not 
in  Liquor. 

Mr.  Kirkland,  who  drank  and  converfed  with  me,  in  order  to  betray  me,  (Mr.  Attorney  may 
commend  his  Caution,  but  not  his  Honefiy)  reprefents  me  as  the  moft  irrational  of  all  Madmen, 
at  the  Time  of  my  doing  a  Deed,  which  I  reflect  upon  with  the  utmoft  Abhorrence. 


The 
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Council  for  the  Crown  will  put  your  Lordfliips  in  Mind  of  every  tircumftancr 
agawfl  me,  I  mull  require  of  your  Lordfhips'  Juftice,  lo  recoiled  every  Circumftance  on  the 

other  *;de 

A  .  .ife  is  in  your  Hands  and  I  have  every  Thing  to  hope,  as  my  Confcience  does  not 
con  .en  n  me  of  the  Crime  I  ftand  accufed  of;  for  I  had  no  preconceived  Malice  ;  and  was 
hurried  into  the  Perpetration  of  this  fatal  Deed,  by  the  Fury  of  a  difordered  Imagina- 
tion. 0 

To  think  of  this,  my  Lords,  is  an  Affliction,  which  can  be  aggravated  only  by  the  Neceffity  of 
making  ic  my  Defence. 

May  God  Almighty  direct  your  Judgments,  and  correct:  my  own. 

Earl  Ferrers.  My  Lords,  I  will  mention  One  Circumftance,  which  I  did  fpeak  of  Yefter- 
day;  it  was  faid,  that  I  knew  of  a  Leafe  Jobnfon  had,  but  it  has  never  been  proved  there- 
fore, I  imagine,  that  what  I  afferted,  that  I  did  not  know  of  it,  muft  be  admitted  as 
Truth.  N 

Lord  High  Steward.    Earl  Ferrers,  Hath  your  Lordfhip  any  thing  further  to  offer  ? 
Earl  Ferrers.  No. 


Mr.  Sollicitor  General. 

My  Lords, 

IT  is  now  my  Duty,  to  lay  before  your  Lordfhips  fome  Obfervations,  upon  the  Evidence  offeree* 
both  tor  the  King  and  the  Prifoner,  in  Reply  to  the  Defence  made  againft  the  Charge. 
The  Fact  of  killing  Mr.  Jobnfon  (the  Perfon  named  in  the  Indictment),  is  admitted  as  well  as 
proved.  The  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar  only  denies  theConfequence  ;  that  the  Fact  is  Murder.  For, 
he  tells  your  Lordfhips,  that,  upon  confidering  all  the  Circumftances,  he  is  fatisfied,  that  he  was 
incapable,  knowingly,  of  doing  what  he  did  ;  and  therefore  infifts  upon  an  Incapacity  and  In- 
fancy of  Mind  in  his  Defence. 

My  Lords,  It  is  certainly  true,  that  the  Fact  is  not  Murder  without  Malice;  fo  natural  Juftice 
fays  ;  fo  the  Law  fays,  on  which  the  Indictment  is  framed  :  And  Malice  muft  depend,  in  every 
Cafe,  upon  the  Will  and  Undemanding  ot  tko  v*rcr.  if*i,*  ©^..v.*.  founds  in  Truth  •  as  the 
Noble  Prifoner  at  the  Bar  has  feen  the  Anxiety  of  your  Lordfhips,  to  give  it  all  due  Weight, 
through  the  whole  Courfe  of  his  Trial;  fo  now,  in  the  Conclufion,  he  will  receive  from  you,  as 
his  Judges,  the  full  Benefit  of  that  Defence  in  his  Acquittal.  If  it  is  not  founded  in  Truth,  1  am 
perfuaded,  that  no  other  Confideration,  respecting  the  Rank  and  Quality  of  the  Noble  Prifoner* 
and  his  Relation  to  your  Lordfhips,  will  turn  your  Attention  from  the  Evidence,  nor  make 
the  leaft  ImprefTion  upon  the  Firmnefs  of  your  Juftice.^ 

Before  I  obferve  upon  the  Evidence,  I  will  prefume,  with  your  Lordfhips'  Indulgence,  to 
ftate  to  you  the  Legal  Notion  of  that  Defence,  which  has  been  urged  and  attempted  in  Proof. 

My  Lords,  The  Law  of  England,  which  is  wifely  adapted  to  punifh  Crimes  with  Severity,  for 
the  Protection  of  Mankind,  and  for  the  Honour  of  Government,  provides,  at  the  fame  Time, 
with  the  grcateft  Equity,  for  the  Imbeciility  and  Imperfections  of  human  Nature.  Therefore,  my 
Lord  Chief  juftice  Hale  (the  Weight  and  Authority  of  whofe  Writings  are  known  to  your  Lord- 
fliips and  to  the  whole  Kingdom),  explains  the  Law  upon  this  Subject,  at  large,  with  his  ufual 
Ciearnefs  and  Accuracy.  It  is,  in  his  Firft  Volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  (fol. 
30),  where  he  traces  all  the  Diftinctions,  which  the  Nature  of  this  Queftion  admits,  as  it  con- 
cerns the  Trial  of  Criminals  for  Capital  Offences.  I  will  collect  the  Subftance  of  what  he  fays* 
and  fubmit  it  to  your  Lordfhips,  as  founded  not  only  in  Law  and  Practice,  but  in  the  moft  un- 
erring Rules  of  Reafon  and  Juftice. 

My  Lords,  He  begins  with  obferving,  that  There  is  ift,  A  Partial  Infanity  of  Mind,  and 
"  there  is  2dly,  A  Total  Infanity-  ift.  Partial  Infanity  is,  either  in  refpect  to  Things,  when 
"  they,  who  are  competent  as  to  fome  Matters,  are  not  fo  as  to  others ;  or  elfe  it  is  Partial,  in 
"  refpect  to  the  Degree.  This  is  the  Condition  of  many,  efpecially  of  Melancholy  Perfons.  As  to 
"  fuch,  a  Partial  Infanity  will  not  excufe  them  ;  for  (he  fays)  that  Perfons  who  are  Felons  of 
*c  themfelves,  and  other  Felons,  are  under  a  Degree  of  it,  when  they  offend."  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
the  Line,  which  dividesPerfect  from  Partial  Infanity ;  and  he  refers  it  to  the  Dilcretion  of  the  Judge  and 
Jury,  who  muft  duly  weigh  and  confider  the  Whole;  "Left  on  one  Side,  there  be  a  Kind  of  Inhu- 
*'  manity  towards  the  Defects  of  Human  Nature  ;  or,  on  the  other  Side,  too  much  Indulgence 
"  givsn  to  great  Crimes."  Then,  my  Lords,  he  fpeaks  of  the  general  Rule,  which  he  would 
chule  to  lay  down,  as  the  beft  Meafure  of  his  own  Judgment ;  and  it  is,  "  That  a  Perfon,  who  has 
**  ordinarily  as  great  a  Share  of  Underftanding,  as  a  Child  of  Fourteen  Years  of  Age,  is  fuch  a 
"  Perfon,  as  may  be  guilty  of  Treafon  or  Felony.    2dly,  As  to  Total  Infanity  or  Alienation  of 
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"  Mind,  which  is  perfect  Madnefs,  this  (Lord  Hale  agrees)  will  plainly  excufe  from  the  Guilt  of 
"  Felony  and  Treafon." 

But  he  diftinguilhes  under  the  Head  of  Total  lnfanity,  between  «  that  Species,  w  hich  is  fixed 
"  and  permanent  •,  and  Lunacy,  which  comes  by  Periods  or  Fits." 

Of  this  latter  Kind  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus :  "  Crimes  committed  by  Lunaticks,  in  fach  their 
"  Diftempers,  are  under  the  fame  Judgment,  as  thofe  committed  by  Men  partially  fafane. 
"  The  Perfon,  who  is  abiblutely  mad  for  a  Day,  killing  a  Man  in  that  Diftempcr,  is  equally  not 
"  Guilty,  as  if  he  were  mad  without  Intermiflion.  But  fuch  Perfons,  as  have  their  lucid  Intervals, 
"  have  ufually,  in  thofe  Intervals  at  leaft,  a  competent  Uie  of  Reafon  ;  and  Crimes  committrd 
**  by  them  are  of  the  fame  Nature,  and  punifhable  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  if  they  Had  no  fuch 
"  Defect." 

My  Lords,  Afterwards,  he  treats  of  that  Infinity,  which  arifes  from  Drunkennefs,  and  lavs  it 
down,  that  "  By  the  Law  of  England,  fuch  a  Perion  fhall  have  no  Privilege  from  this  voluntary 
"  contracted  Madnefs,  but  fhall  have  the  fame  Judgment,  as  if  he  were  in  his  right  Senfes 
(unlefs  it  be  occafioned  by  Medicine  unfkilfully  adminiftred,  or  Poifon  accidentally  taken}.  In- 
deed, if,  by  fuch  Practices,  an  habitual  fixed  Frenzy  be  caufed,  it  puts  the  Man  in  the  like  Con- 
dition, with  refpect  to  Crimes,  as  if  that  Frenzy  were  at  firft  involuntarily  contracted. 

My  Lords,  The  Refult  of  the  whole  Realbning  of  this  wife  Judge  and  great  Lawyer  (fo  far 
as  it  is  immediately  relative  to  the  prefent  Purpofe)  ftands  thus.  If  there  be  a  total  permanent 
Want  of  Reafon,  it  will  acquit  the  Priloner.  If  there  be  a  total  temporary  Want  of  it,  when 
the  Offence  was  committed,  it  will  acquit  the  Prifoner.  But  if  there  be  only  a  partial  Degree 
of  Infinity,  mixed  with  a  partial  Degree  of  Reafon  •,  not  a  full  and  complete  Uie  of  Reafon,  but 
(as  Lord  Hale  carefully  and  emphatically  expreffes  himfelf)  a  competent  Ufe  of  it,  fuffident  to 
have  reftrained  thofe  Paffions,  which  produced  the  Crime  •,  if  there  be  Thought  and  Defign  ;  a 
Faculty  to  diftinguifh  the  Nature  of  Actions;  to  difcern  the  Difference  between  moral  Good 
and  Evil ;  then,  upon  the  Fact  of  the  Offence  proved,  the  Judgment  of  the  Law  muft  take 
place. 

My  Lords,  The  Queftion  therefore  muft  be  afked  ;  Is  the  Noble  Prifoner  at  the  Bar  to  be  ac- 
quitted from  the  Guilt  of  Murder,  on  account  of  lnfanity  ?  It  is  not  pretended  to  be  a  conftant 
general  lnfanity.  Was  he  under  tne  rower  or  it,  at  me  l  lme  of  the  Offence  committed  ?  Could 
he,  did  he,  at  that  Time,  diftinguifh  between  Good  and  Evil  ? 

The  fame  Evidence,  which  eftablifhes  the  Fact,  proves,  at  the  fame  Time,  the  Capacity  and 
Intention  of  the  Noble  Prifoner.  Did  he  weigh  the  Motives  ?  Did  he  proceed  with  Deliberation  ? 
Did  he  know  the  Confequences  ? 

My  Lords,  He  weighed  the  Motives.  The  Two  Witneffes,  who  fpeak  moft  ftron»ly  and 
materially  to  this  Part  of  the  Caule,  as  well  as  to  every  other,  are,  Sarah  John/on  the  Daughter 
of  the  Deceafed,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  the  Surgeon. 

The  Circumflances  proved  by  their  Evidence  fhew,  that  the  Malice  conceived,  on  this 
unfortunate  Occafion,  was  Heady,  cool,  and  premeditated.  Mr.  Jobnfon  had  acted,  for 
many  Years,  as  Steward  to  collect  the  Rents  of  fuch  Lands  as  Lord  Ferrers  had  in  PoffefTion  ; 
and  he  was  himfelf  Tenant  of  One  of  the  Farms.  At  the  Time  of  paffing  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
Two  Years  ago,  relative  to  the  Noble  Lord's  Eftate  and  Affairs,  Mr.  Jobnfon  flood  fo  well  in 
his  Opinion  and  Favour,  as  to  be  recommended  by  his  Lordfhip  to  be  Receiver,  for  the  various 
Trufts  and  Purpofes  in  the  Act.  Something  patted  on  that  Occafion,  which  difgufted  the  Noble 
Lord,  and  made  him  jealous,  that  Jobnfon  had  taken  part  againft  him.  From  that  Moment, 
he  entertained  Refentment  and  Hatred  in  his  Heart.  More  lately  ftill,  he  took  Offence  againft 
Jobnfon,  as  to  a  Contract  for  the  Sale  of  Coals  upon  Part  of  the  Eftate,  in  which  his  Lordfhip 
thought  (as  he  feems  to  be  knowing  and  attentive  in  his  private  Bufinefs)  that  there  had  been  fome 
Collufion,  to  impofe  upon  him. 

My  Lords,  The  firft  Inftance  of  his  Refentment  appeared  to  you  from  the  Evidence  of  Sarah 
Jobnfon,  the  Daughter :  That,  in  the  November  preceding  the  killing  of  her  Father,  Lord 
Ferrers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clifford,  delivered  a  Paper  to  Jobnfon,  the  Body  of  which  was 
voluntarily  admitted  by  my  Lord  to  be  of  his  own  Hand-writing.  It  was  a  Notice  to  Jobnfon 
to  quit  the  Farm  which  he  rented,  and  Clifford  was  the  intended  Succeffor.  This  Step  proceeded 
from  Refentment,  and  it  was  fo  explained  afterwards  by  himfelf  to  Kirkland,  when  he  faid,  that 
he  had  long  wanted  to  drive  Jobnfon  out  of  the  Farm,  and  make  him  return  to  Chefoire, 
from  whence  he  came.  My  Lords,  It  is  very  plain,  that  the  Noble  Lord  took  his  Re- 
folution  


Earl  Ferrers.  Mr.  Sollicitor,  you  miftake;  the  Notice  was  given  a  Twelvemonth  ago  lail 
November  ;  it  was  not  given  in  the  laft  November, 
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Mr.  Sollkitor  General.  My  Lords,  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar, 
for  fetting  me  right  in  the  leaft  Circumftancc  and  hope  that  he  will  always  do  it,  whenever  I  mif- 
take.  I  mean  to  be  as  exact  as  I  am  able.  My  Lords,  The  View  with  which  I  mention  the 
Notice  to  turn  Johnfon  out  of  the  Farm,  is  this.  Lord  Ferrers,  in  order  to  fhew  the  Improbability 
of  his  conceiving  Malice  againll  johnfon,  has  relied  upon  it,  that  he  was  always  known  to  enter- 
tain the  greateft  Regard  and  Friendship  for  that  unfortunate  Man.  My  Lords,  1  admit  the  Friend- 
ship and  Kindnels  down  to  the  Time  of  pafiing  the  Act  of  Parliament :  And  I  faid,  that  his  Lord- 
fhip had  recommended  Johnfon  to  be  Receiver.  But  foon  after  the  palling  of  that  Act,  he  cer- 
tainly changed  his  Opinion.  It  is  fufficient,  therefore,  that  the  Notice  to  quit  the  Farm  (which 
was  the  firlt  ftrong  Mark  of  his  Refentment  proved  in  Evidence)  was  given,  fubfequ^nt  to  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Legiflature.  Whether  the  Notice  was  given  laft  November,  or  in  the  Year 
preceding,  the  Obfervation,  as  applied  to  this  Purpofe,  remains  in  its  full  Force. 

My  Lords,  I  was  faying,  that,  it  was  plain,  his  Lordfhip  gradually  wrought  himfelf 
up  to  a  Reiolution  of  deftroying  Mr.  Johnfon.  The  Daughter,  Sarah  Johnfon,  proves, 
that  his  Lordfhip  declared,  in  her  Hearing,  when  fhe  went  to  Stanton,  in  the  Evening  of  the 
1 8th  of  January,  to  fee  her  dying  Father,  that  he  defigned  it.  He  declared  to  Kirkland,  that 
fince  the  Year  1753,  Johnfon  had  been  a  Villain  ;  that  he  had  done  Things  not  right ;  that  his 
Lordfhip  fully  intended  to  fhoot  Johnfon  dead,  as  a  Villain  who  deferved  Death-,  and  that  it  was 
premeditated.  He  complained  farther  to  Kirkland,  that  Johnfon  had  coliuded  with  his  Enemies 
to  obtain  the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  added,  that  the  chief  Reafon,  which  had  juft  then  pro- 
voked him,  was,  the  Contract  with  Mr.  Curzon,  in  relation  to  the  Profits  of  his  Coals.  He 
upbraided  Johnfon  that  Evening,  upon  his  Death-bed,  in  like  Terms  of  Reproach.  And 
though  the  Witnefs  faid,  that  his  Lordfhip  might  then  be  raifed  with  Liquor  in  fome  Degree,  yet 
he  did  not  lofe  his  Underftanding  •,  and  the  Manner,  in  which  he  fpoke,  was  temperate. 

My  Lords,  Can  there  be  a  clearer  Proof,  that  the  Noble  Prifoner  weighed  the  Motives  of 
this  Action  ?  Neither  thefe,  nor  any  other  Motives,  will  juftify  it  ;  but  the  Evidence  (hews, 
that  his  Conduct  was  not  abfurd,  but  rational  and  confiftent.  The  fame  Crime  has  been  com- 
mitted in  all  Ages,  upon  Grounds  as  flight,  by  Men  who  never  thought  of  fetting  up  the  De- 
fence of  Lunacy.  Motives  like  thofe  fuggefted,  might  eafily  and  naturally  work  upon  one,  the 
Courfe  of  whofe  Life  (as  explained  by  ih^  Wiui^fllj),  Ocuitys  fo  many  Marks  of  ungoverned 
PafTion  ;  though  the  fame  Motives  would  not  have  inflamed  Tempers,  lefs  fufceptible  of  Vio- 
lence than  his  own. 

My  Lords,  He  proceeded  with  equal  Deliberation  to  commit  the  Fact.  The  Attention, 
Thought,  and  Care,  with  which  he  acted,  are  remarkable. 

It  appears,  that  he  had  appointed  a  particular  Day  for  Mr.  Johnfon  to  wait  upon  him.  Friday 
the  1 8th  of  January  was  fixed,  by  the  Order  of  Lord  Ferrers  ;  and  the  Appointment  was 
made  fome  Days  beforehand.  Elizabeth  Burgeland  has  told  your  Lordfhips,  that  Mr.  Johnfon 
was  expected  at  Stanton  in  the  Forenoon  of  that  very  Day.  Sarah  Johnfon  tells  your  Lord- 
fhips, that  (he  heard  her  Father  declare,  on  the  Sunday  preceding,  that  he  was  to  attend  Lord 
Ferrers  on  Friday.  Kirkland  proves,  that  the  Noble  Prifoner  himfelf  faid  to  the  Witnefs 
at  Stanton,  that,  upon  Johnfon's  coming  into  the  Room,  they  had  a  Convention  together, 
after  the  Door  was  locked,  by  way  of  warm  and  violent  Expoltulation  on  the  Part  of  my 
Lord  and  that  he  tendered  a  Paper  to  be  figned  by  Johnfon,  acknowledging  his  Villainy.  Eli- 
zabeth Saxon  overheard  Part  of  what  was  faid.  That  Paper  muft  have  been  the  Refult  of 
Thought  and  Confideration,  probably  prepared  before  Johnfon  came.  Your  Lordfhips  ob- 
ferved^  with  fome  Emotion,  the  Account  given  of  the  Impatience,  with  which  Confeffions  of 
Villainy  were  expected,  and  almoft  extorted  afterwards,  from  the  dying  Man. 

My  Lords,  when  the  Wound  was  given,  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar  told  Mr.  Kirkland,  that 
he  was  cool  at  the  Time  he  did  it:  That  he  took  Aim  ;  but  not  having  killed  Johnfon,  he  in- 
tended to  fhoot  again  :  That,  however,  Nature  got  the  better  of  Refolution,  when  he  obferved 
the  Pain  under  °which  Johnfon  languifhed.  It  is  proved,  that  in  the  Evening,  whilft 
Kirkland  and  Lord  Ferrers  fat  together  in  the  Still  Room,  his  Lordfhip  declared,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  fhoot  Johnfon  dead,  but  only  to  make  him  fmart  in  the  Hip  and  Side.  This 
was  taken  Notice  of  by  the  Noble  Prifoner,  as  a  Variation  in  Kirkland's  Account  of  the  In- 
tention with  which  Johnfon  was  fhot,  inconfiftent  with  what  the  Witnefs  had  faid  before.  But, 
the  Variation  probably  arofe  from  my  Lord's  own  Manner  of  difcourfing  during  that  Evening. 
The  Obfervation,  therefore,  cannot  affect  the  Credit  of  the  Witnefs  ;  and  die  Intention  declared, 
of  l  illina  or  wounding,  will  not  vary  the  Conftruction  of  Law  upon  the  Fact  committed. 
Your  I  ordfhips  heard  too,  what  Lord  Ferrers  faid  in  the  Hearing  of  Sarah  Johnfon  that  he 
had  tried  the  Piltol  through  a  Deal  Board,  and  knew  it  to  be  good.  He  laid  the  fame  I  hing 
to  Kirkland;  exprefTing  fome  Surprize  (as  the  Witnefs  undcrftood  it),  that  the  Ball  did  not  go 

through  Johnfon.  .  ,  , 

Alfthefe  Circumftancea  fhew,  the  Deliberation  with  which  the  Noble  Prifoner  proceeded. 

My 
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My  Lords,  let  me  now  afk,  when  the  Motives  had  been  weighed,  and  the  Fact  deliberately 
committed,  Did  he  know  the  Confequences  ? 

His  firft  Thought  was,  inftantly  to  fend  for  the  AfTiftance  of  a  Surgeon,  and  to  enquire, 
whether  John/on  would  live  or  die.  The  Daughter  came  early  in  the  Afternoon.  He  faid  to 
her,  that  he  was  afraid  of  being  profecuted  ;  adding,  that  if  me  would  not  profecute  him,  he 
would  maintain  her,  and  her  Family.  Does  not  this  Circumftance  prove,  that  he  readily  un- 
derftood  the  Confequences?  that  he  knew  himfelf  bound  to  anfwer  to  the  Law  for  his  Offence? 
When  Kirkland  came,  his  Lordfhip  tempted  him  with  fair  Promifes,  to  prevent  the  Neighbours 
from  feizing  him.  He  told  Kirkland,  that  a  large  Bill  was  owing  to  him  •,  and  my  Lord  faid, 
that  he  would  pay  Part  of  it  then,  and  the  reft  in  a  reafonable  Time.  In  talking  over  the  Cir- 
cumftances  (which  he  recollected  clearly  and  calmly),  he  added,  that  he  could  juftify  himfelf; 
though,  upon  his  Surrender  to  your  Lordfhips,  he  was  doubtful  whether  his  Juftification  would 
be  approved.  From  what  Confcioufnefs  in  his  own  Mind  did  that  Doubt  arife  ?  He  expreffed 
his  Fears,  during  the  whole  Evening,  that  he  fhould  be  feized.  He  was  quieted,  in  this  Refpect, 
only  by  the  Converfation  of  Kirkland,  and  the  Manner  of  his  Behaviour.  Upon  Kirkland' s 
coming  to  Stanton,  my  Lord  enquired  much  into  the  Probability  of  Jobnfon's,  dying.  In  the 
firfr  Vint  which  my  Lord  and  the  Surgeon  made  to  Jobnfon  that  Evening,  his  Lordfhip  gave 
material  Inftructions ;  afked  fenfible  and  pertinent  Queftions,  particularly  as  to  the  Place  of  the 
Wound,  and  the  Effect  of  the  Ball  lying  in  the  Abdomen.  The  Witnefs  thought  that  Mr. 
Jobnfon  would  die,  from  the  very  Moment  of  his  firft  Vifit ;  but  he  told  your  Lordfhips,  that 
he  judged  it  right  to  deceive  Lord  Ferrers.  The  noble  Ptifoner  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  the 
Caution  of  the  Wixnefs  might  be  commended,  but  not  his  Honefty.  My  Lords,  the  Caution 
proceeded  from  Honefty  :  He  was  unwilling  that  his  Lordfhip  fhould  efcape.  This  was  due  to 
Civil  Government,  to  Juftice,  and  Humanity.  To  prevent  Lord  Ferrers  from  taking  Alarm, 
and  attempting  to  efcape,  Kirkland  flattered  him  with  Hopes  of  Jobnfon's  Recovery,  during 
the  whole  Evening ;  and  his  Lordfhip  was  told,  that  if  the  People  fhould  endeavour  to  feize 
him,  the  Witnefs  would  perfuade  them,  that  there  was  noOccafion  for  it.  About  Eleven  o'clock 
^t  Night,  Mr.  Kirkland  went  up  again  to  Jobnfon :  He  ftill  continued  to  amufe  Lord  Ferrers 
with  Hopes  of  Jobnfon's  Recovery  ;  and,  at  taking  Leave,  when  Kirkland  gave  him  AfTurances 
on  that  SubjeiV,  my  Lord  faid,  tfjen.  lie  iiii^Ut  go  to  Dcd  in  Safety  ;  and  retired  to  his  own 
Chamber.  What  do  all  thefe  Circumftances  fpeak,  but  a  correct  Knowledge  of  the  Fad,  and 
Apprehenfion  of  all  its  Confequences,  either  as  they  concerned  Jobnfon,  or  himfelf?  When  he 
was  feized,  did  he  mew  Marks  of  Infanity  ?  He  refifted,  for  fome  Time ;  but  appeared,  in 
every  Refpect,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  WitnefTes,  to  be  of  found  Mind.  Afterwards,  when 
he  was  led  into  Kinfeys  Houfe,  his  Behaviour  was  decent-,  and  he  made  Anfwer  to  a 
worthy  Clergyman  in  the  Commiffion  of  the  Peace,  who  vifited  and  adraonifhed  him,  that  he 
knew  his  Duty  as  well  any  Juftice  of  the  Peace. 

This  is  the  Subftance  of  the  Evidence,  which  has  been  offered  for  the  King ;  and  it  not  only 
proves  the  Fact,  but  proves  it  to  be  Murder. 

My  Lords,  What  is  the  Evidence  produced  by  the  Noble  Lord  to  weaken  the  Force  of  it  ? 
In  the  Firft  Place,  there  is  none,  which  applies  to  the  Time  of  committing  the  Fact.  His 
Sobriety  is  admitted,  and  Drunkennefs  would  not  excufe  ;  and  even  fuppofing  it  had  appeared 
to  your  Lordfhips,  that  the  noble  Prifoner  was  fometimes,  by  Fits  and  Starts,  under  a  degree  of 
Lunacy  or  temporary  Infanity  •,  yet,  if  he  was  of  found  Mind  at  that  Hour,  he  is  a  Perfon  with- 
in all  the  Rules  and  Diftinctions,  which  Lord  Hale  explains.  But,  my  Lords,  in  the  next 
Place,  I  muft  obferve,  that  no  general  Evidence  has  been  offered,  which  proves  his  Lunacy  or 
Infanity  at  any  time  •,  for  his  own  Witneffes  fail  in  their  Endeavours  to  fhew  it.  This  appears 
from  their  manner  of  expreffing  themfelves  in  their  original  Examination  ;  but  ftill  more  in  the 
Anfwers,  which  they  gave  to  the  Queftions  afked  upon  the  Crofs-Examination. 

The  Two  firft  WitnefTes  called  were,  Mr.  Bennefcld,  and  Mr.  Goojlrey.  They  defcribe  the 
Infinity  of  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar  to  con fi ft  of  Flights.  They  fay,  that  he  would  fwear; 
would  talk  to  himfelf  •,  that  he  would  ule  ftrange  Geftures  ;  that  he  had  Friends,  and  fufpected 
them  •,  that  he  was  of  a  pofitive  Temper,  and  difficult  to  be  diffuaded  from  any  Opinion  cr  Re- 
iblution  which  he  had  once  formed.  But  Mr.  Bennefold,  upon  the  Crofs-Examination,  ad- 
mietedi  that  he  never  knew  of  any  Act  of  Wildnefs  done  by  his  Lordfhip,  nor  of  any  Phyfician 
fenc  for,  to  take  Care  of  him  in  that  refpect.  He  faid,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  thought 
Lord  Ferrers  had  better  Parts  and  Underftanding  than  ordinary  Men.  Mr.  Gooflrey  told  your 
Lordfhips,  upon  the  Crofs-Examination,  that  he  had  done  Bufinefs  feveral  Years  for  Lord 
VerNrs  \  that  he  had  advifed  and  prepared  Deeds  for  his  Lordfhip  to  execute;  that  he  had 
afilfted  in  fuffering  a  Recovery  to  bar  the  Entail  of  the  Eftate  ;  and  admitted  his  Senfe  and  Ca- 
pacity in  general,  but  inferred  Infanity  from  Pofitivenefs  of  Temper  and  Opinion.  However, 
in  Anfwer  to  a  Queftion  propofed  by  one  of  your  Lordfhips,  he  faid,  that  he  thought  Lord 
Ferrers  capable  of  diftinguifhing  between  moral  and  immoral  Actions. 

4.  Several 
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Several  other  Witneffes  have  been  called  To-day.  I  will  fiift  mention  Mr.  Clarges.  He  de- 
fcribes  fimilar  Circumftances  with  Mr.  Bennefold  and  Mr.  Gooftrey,  from  which  he  collects  the 
Infanity  of  the  Noble  Prifoner.  He  faid,  that  he  had  obferved  great  Oddities  in  my  Lord, 
during  his  Minority,  but  no  Defect  of  Underftanding.  He  could  not  fpecify  particular  In- 
ftanccs  ;  and  added,  that  his  Lordfhip  was  jealous  and  fufpicious  :  But  the  Witnefs  never  faw 
him  in  fuch  a  Situation,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  diftinguifhing  between  Good  and  Evil,  and  not  to 
know,  that  Murder  was  a  great  Crime. 

My  Lords,  This  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Noble  Prifoner's  Mind  is  confident,  not  only 
with  a  confiderable  Degree  of  Underftanding,  but  with  the  higheft  Degree  of  it.  If  the  Law 
were  to  receive  fuch  Efccufes,  it  would  put  a  Sword  into  the  Hand  of  every  favage  and  licentious 
Man,  to  difturb  private  Life,  and  public  Order. 

My  Lords,  There  was  another  Witnefs  of  a  different  and  a  much  lower  Sort  than  thofc 
whom  I  have  named;  I  mean  Elizabeth  Williams.  She  was  the  only  Perion  who  laid,  that  the 
Noble  Earl  was  always  mad.  When  me  came  to  explain  the  Inftances  from  which  fhe  drew  that 
Conclufion,  the  principal  one  infilled  upon  was  ridiculous ;  the  Anger  which  he  (hewed 
againft  a  Servant,  who  had  neglected  to  take  Care  of  a  favourite  Mare,  intruded  to  his  Manage- 
ment. This  was  a  Vivacity  fo  natural,  that,  if  it  be  deemed  a  Symptom  of  Madncfs,  few  are 
free  from  it  •,  and  (  doubt  the  Inference  will  go  far  in  Cafes  of  common  Life. 

The  Two  next  Witneffes,  whom  I  will  mention,  are  the  Brothers  of  the  Noble  Earl.  My 
Lords,  I  own  I  felt  for  them.  It  gave  me  Pain  to  fee  them,  in  a  Caufe  which  touches  a 
Brother's  Life,  brought  to  the  Bar  as  Witnelfes,  to  mitigate  the  Confequences  of  One  Misfor- 
tune, by  endeavouring  to  prove  another  of  the  mod  tender  and  affecting  Nature ;  and  if  they  had 
fpoke  dronger  to  Matters  of  Conjecture,  Opinion,  and  Belief,  for  my  Part,  I  could  eafily  have 
excufed  them. 

My  Lords,  They  both  fpoke  with  Caution,  and  as  Men  of  Honour;  but  One  of  them  was 
the  only  Witnefs  of  Weight,  who  exprelTed  a  Belief,  that,  at  particular  Times,  the  Noble  Lord 
might  not  be  able  to  diftinguifh  between  moral  Good  and  Evil.  I  did  not  obferve,  that  he  fpoke 
of  any  Inftance  within  his  own  Recollection.    The  Circumftances,  from  which  thefe  Gentlemen 
inferred  Infanity,  were  for  the  molt  part  of  the  fame  Kind  with  thoie  which  came  from  the 
Ivlouths  of  the  other  Witneffes.    They  did  not  carry  the  Marks  of  it  in  the  lead  Degree  beyond 
that  Evidence.    And  Mr.  Walter  Shirley  admitted,  That  the  Noble  Lord  at  the  Bar  had  long 
Intervals  of  Reafon.    I  endeavour  to  repeat  the  liXprelTion,  and  I  think  it  was  fo.    Mr.  Robert 
Shirley  told  your  Lordlhips,  That  he  had  not  feen  the  Noble  Prifoner  for  Four  Years  paft  ; 
that  the  laft.  Time  of  feeing  Lord  Ferrers  was,  at  Burton  upon  Trent.    He  mentioned  the 
carrying  of  Piftols,  and  Arms,  and  a  large  Cafe  Knife,  at  that  time.    I  underftood  him  to 
fay,  that  the  Noble  Lord  generally  did  fo  ;  the  Witnefs  had  feen  it  only  once ;  but  from 
that  Circumftance  he  argued  Infanity.     Your  Lordfliips  will  judge,  whether  this  Practice 
miaht  not  be  owing  to  Jealoufy  and  Violence  of  Temper,  as  well  as  to  Lunacy  and  Madnefs. 
The  Witnefs  added,  That  he  had  written  formerly  to  his  Brother  Captain  Wafhington  Shirley, 
about  taking  out  a  Commifilon  of  Lunacy  againft  Lord  Ferrers  ;  but  I  could  not  find,  that 
any  M«.afures  were  taken  in  Conlequence  of  that  Opinion  given  by  the  Witnefs,  nor  did  he 
himfelf  ever  take  any  Steps  towards  it,  nor  any  Branch  of  his  Family. 

The  laft  Witnefs  called,  on  Behalf  of  the  Noble  Prifoner,  was  Doctor  Monro.  He  was  brought 
here  to  defcribe,  what  Symptoms  he  confiders  as  Marks  of  Lunacy  or  Infanity.  He  faid, 
that  there  were  many  •,  and  on  being  afked  particularly,  as  to  the  feveral  Symptoms  fuggefted  in 
this  Caufe,  Dotlor  Monro  was  led  to  fpeak  principally  of  Three  Marks  of  Lunacy.  The  Firft  was 
uncommon  Fury,  not  caufed  by  Liquor,  but  railed  by  it.  Surely  this  Circumftance  will  not 
infer  Infanity.  The  Next  was,  Jealoufy  and  Sufpicion,  with  caufelefs  Quarrelling.  Do  not 
many,  who  are  not  Lunaticks,  fufpect  or  quarrel  without  Caufe,  and  become  dangerous  to  their 
Neighbours  ?  The  Third  was,  carrying  Arms ;  which  (he  faid)  though  lefs  ufual,  might  be  a 
Mark  of  Lunacy.  And  it  is  equally  true,  that  fuch  Behaviour  may  prove,  in  many 
Cafes,  a  bad  Heart  and  a  vicious  Mind,  as  well  as  Lunacy.  My  Lordr,  the  general  Obfervation, 
which  occurs  upon  Doctor  Monro's  Evidence,  is  this;  that  he  did  not  defcribe  any  of  thefe  Things, 
as  abfolute  Marks  of  Lunacy,  fo  as  to  denote  every  Man  a  Lunatick,  who  was  fubject  to  them. 
Indeed  he  could  not  have  faid  it,  confidently  with  Common  Senfe  and  Experience. 

This  was  the  import  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Noble  Prifoner.  No  Witnelfes  were  offered, 
on  the  Part  of  the  King,  in  Reply  to  that  Evidence.  And,  my  Lords,  the  Reafon,  why  they 
were  not  offered,  was,  becaufe  the  Council  who  attend  your  Lordfhips  for  the  King,  chufe 
to  fubmit  it  to  your  Opinions,  whether  the  Evidence  produced  for  the  Prifoner  does  not 
tend  to  ftren^then,  rather  than  weaken,  that  Proof  of  Capacity,  which  arifes  out  of  all 
the  Circumftances  urged,  in  Support  of  the  Charge  ?  From  thofe  Circumftances,  I  have  already 
fhewn,  that  the  Nobfe  Priloner  was  confeious  of  what  he  did,  at  the  Time  of  the  Offence  com- 
mitted'; that  he  weighed  the  Motives;  that  he  aded  with  Deliberation  ;  that  he  knew  the 
Confequences.  £  I  wifl 
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I  will  only  take  Notice  of  one  Thing  more.  Your  Lordfhips  have  attended  with  great 
Patience,  and  the  moft  impartial  Regard  to  Juftice,  to  all  the  Evidence,  and  every 
Obfervation,  which  has  been  laid  before  you.  You  have  feen  the  Noble  Prifoner,  for  Two 
Days  at  your  Bar,  (though  labouring  under  the  Weight  of  this  Charge,),  Crofs-examining 
the  Witnefles  for  the  King,  and  Examining  his  own,  in  a  Manner  fo  pertinent,  as  cannot  be 
imputed  merely  to  the  Hints  and  Advice  of  thofe  Agents  anil  Council,  with  which  you  have 
indulged  him.  I  am  perfuaded,  from  the  Appearance  and  Conduct  of  the  Noble  Prifoner,  that 
if  the  Fact  itfelf  would  have  admitted  Doubts,  and  probable  Arguments  to  repel  the  Force 
of  any  One  material  Circumftance,  your  Lordfhips  would  have  heard  him  prels  thole  Arguments, 
with  Senfe  and  Sagacity. 

But,  my  Lords,  The  Truth  is,  That  the  Fact  tried  this  Day  ftands,  without  Alleviation.  There 
is  not  a  Colour  for  the  Defence,  unlefs  it  arifes  from  the  Enormity  of  the  Crime,  aggravated 
by  the  Manner  of  committing  it ;  an  old,  faithful  Servant  of  himfeif  and  his  Family,  murdered 
in  cold  Blood,  whilft  he  was  performing,  by  exprefs  Orders,  an  Act  of  dutiful  Attendance 
upon  his  Mailer  ;  murdered,  in  the  moft  deliberate  and  wilful  Manner,  deftruclive  of  all  Con- 
fidence in  human  Society.  My  Lords,  in  fome  Senfe,  every  Crime  proceeds  from  Infanity. 
All  Cruelty,  all  Brutality,  all  Revenge,  all  Injuftice,  is  Infanity.  There  were  Philofophers,  in 
antient  Times,  who  held  this  Opinion,  as  a  ftrict  Maxim  of  their  Sect ;  and,  my  Lords,  the 
Opinion  is  right  in  Philofophy,  but  dangerous  in  Judicature.  It  may  have  a  ufeful  and  a  noble 
Influence,  to  regulate  the  Conduct  of  Men  ;  tocontroul  their  impotent  Paffions  ;  to  teach  them, 
that  Virtue  is  the  Perfection  of  Reafon,  as  Reafon  itfelf  is  the  Perfection  of  human  Nature  •,  but 
not  to  extenuate  Crimes,  nor  to  excufe  thofe  Punifhments,  which  the  Law  adjudges  to  be  their 
Due. 

My  Lords,  The  Neceffity  of  his  Majefty's  Juftice  ;  the  Neceffity  of  public  Example,  called 
for  this  Profecution  •,  and  the  Effect  of  the  whole  Evidence,  is  fubmitted  to  the  Weight  and 
Wifdom  of  your  Judgment. 

Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  returned  back  to  his  Chair. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Take  my  Lord  Ferrers  from  the  Bar. 

Which  was  done  accordingly. 
Lord  Privy  Seal.    My  Lords,  T  move  your  Lordfliip"?  to  adjourn  to  the  Chamber  of  Par- 
liament. 

Lords.    Ay,  Ay. 

Lord  High  Steward.    This  Houfe  is  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament. 

The  Lords,  and  others,  returned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament,  in  the  fame  Order  they 
came  down  :  And,  after  fome  Time,  the  Houfe  was  adjourned  again  into  Weftminfier- 
Hall  \  and  the  Peers  being  there  feated,  and  the  Lord  Fligh  Steward  in  his  Chair,  and 
the  Houfe  refumed,  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  made  Proclamation  for  Silence,  as  ufual. 

Lord  High  Steward.  Your  Lordfhips  have  heard  the  Evidence,  and  every  thing  that  has  been 
alledged  on  both  Sides ;  and  the  Solemnity  of  your  Proceedings  requires,  that  your  Lordfhips 
Opinions  on  the  Queftion,  Of  Guilty  or  Not  guilty,  fhould  be  delivered  feverally,  in  the 
Abfence  of  the  Priloner,  beginning  with  the  junior  iiaron  ;  and  that  the  Prifoner  fhould  after- 
wards be  acquainted  with  the  Refult  of  thofe  Opinions  by  me.  Is  it  your  Lordfhips  Pleafure  to 
proceed  now  to  give  your  Opinions  on  the  Queftion,  Of  Guilty  or  Not  guilty  ? 

Lords.    Ay,  Ay. 

Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  flood  up  uncovered  •,  and,  beginning  with  the  youngefl  Peer, 
faid, 

George  Lord  Lyttelton,  What  fays  your  Lordfhip  ?  Is  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers  Guilty  of  the 
Felony  and  Murder  whereof  he  ftands  indicted,  or  Not  guilty  ? 

Whereupon  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  ftanding  up  in  his  Place,  uncovered,  and  laying  his  Right 
Hand  upon  his  Bread,  anfwered, 

Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

In  like  manner,  the  feveral  Lords  after-mentioned,  being  all  that  were  prefent,  anfwered  as 
followeth  •, 

Wills  Lord  Harwich.    Guilty,  upon  my  Flonour. 
William  Lord  Mansfield.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 
Horatio  Lord  Walpole.    Guilty,  upon  my  Flonour. 
Thomas  Lord  Hyde.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 
Vere  Lord  Vere.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 
William  Lord  Ponfonby.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 
Thomas  Lord  Archer,    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Anthony 
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Anthony  Lord  Fever/ham.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Henry  Lord  Raven/worth.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

George  Lord  Anfon.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Mathew  Lord  Forte/cue.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Thomas  Lord  Bruce.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Samuel  Lord  Sandys.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Richard  Lord  Edgcumbe.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  Chedwortb.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Thomas  Lord  Montfort.  Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

William  Lord  Talbot.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  Monfon.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

William  Lord  king.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Matthew  Lord  Ducie.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Charles  Lord  Cadogan.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Richard  Lord  Onflow.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Allen  Lord  Balhurft.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour, 

Samuel  Lord  Majham.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Francis  Lord  Middleton.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  Boyle.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Nathanael  Lord  Delamere.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour, 

John  Lord  Ward.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

William  Lord  Byron.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  Clifton.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletfoe.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Hugh  Lord  Willoughby  of  Parham.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Edward  Lord  ' Wenlworth.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  Willoughby  of  Broke.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Lord  Delawarr.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

James  Lord  Audley.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

George  Lord  Abergavenny.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

JaCOb  VifcOUnt  b'OlkejlOne.       Guiky,    upon  my  Honour. 

Hugh  Vifcount  Falmouth.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Frederick  Vifcount  Bolingbroke  and  St.  John.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Thomas  Vifcount  Weymouth.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Richard  Vifcount  Say  and  Sele.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchefter.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Fauconberg.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Philip  Earl  of  Hardwicke.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Charles  Earl  Cornwallis.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Francis  Earl  of  Guilford.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Francis  Seymour  Earl  of  Hertford.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Simon  Earl  Harcourt.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

■Charles  Earl  of  Egremont.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Hugh  Earl  of  Northumberland.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Henry  Arthur  Earl  of  Powis.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire .    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Granville  Levefon  Earl  Gower.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Francis  Earl  Brooke.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Earl  of  Portfmouth.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

William  Earl  of  Harrington.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Effingham.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

John  Earl  Afhburnham.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

James  Earl  Waldegrave.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

George  Earl  of  Pomfret.    Guilty,  upon,  my  Honour. 

George  Earl  of  Macclesfield.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Philip  Earl  Stanhope.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

William  Earl  Cowper.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Henry  Earl  of  Sujfex.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

George  Earl  of  Halifax.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

Charles  Earl  of  Tankerville.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 

William  Earl  of  Dartmouth.    Guilty,  upon  my  Honour. 
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My  Lords,  I  have  been  informed  of  this  Intention  of  the  Family  before  ;  and  your  Lordfnips 
I  hope,  will  be  fo  good  to  confider,  the  Agony  of  Mind  a  Man  muft  be  under,  when  his  Liberty 
and  Property  are  both  attacked :  My  Lords,  under  thefe  unhappy  Circumftances,  though  the 
Plea  I  have  attempted  was  not  fufficient  to  acquit  me  to  your  Lordfhips,  according  to  the  Laws 
of  this  Country  ;  yet  I  hope  your  Lordmips  will  think,  that  Malice,  reprefented  by  the  Council  for 
the  Crown,  could  not  fubfift  ;  as  I  was  fo  unhappy  as  to  have  no  Perfon  prefent  at  the  Time  of 
the  fatal  Accident,  it  was  impofTible  for  me  to  fhew  your  Lordmips,  that  I  was  not  at  that  Inftant 
pofTeffed  of  my  Reafon. 

As  the  Circumftances  of  my  Cafe  are  frefh  in  your  Lordfhips  Memories,  I  hope  your  Lord- 
mips will,  in  Compaffion  to  my  Infirmities,  be  kind  enough  to  recommend  me  to  his  Majefty's 
Clemency. 

My  Lords,  As  I  am  uncertain  whether  my  unhappy  Cafe  is  within  the  late  Act  of  Parliament, 
if  your  Lordmips  fhould  be  of  Opinion  that  it  is,  I  humbly  hope  the  Power  of  refpiting  the  Exe- 
cution will  be  extended  in  my  Favour,  that  I  may  have  an  Opportunity  of  preparing  myfelf  for 
the  great  Event,  and  that  my  Friends  may  be  permitted  to  have  Accefs  to  me. 

If  any  Thing  I  have  offered  fhould  be  thought  improper,  I  hope  your  Lordfhips  will  impute  it 
to  the  great  Diftrefs  I  am  under  at  this  Juncture. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Has  your  Lordfhip  any  Thing  elfe  to  offer  ? 
Earl  Ferrers.  No. 

Lord  High  Steward.    Make  Proclamation  for  Silence  whilft  Judgment  is  giving. 

Serjeant  at  Arms.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez !  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  doth  ftrictly  charge 
and  command  all  manner  of  Perfons  to  keep  Silence,  whilft  Judgment  is  giving,  upon  Pain  of 
Imprifonment. 

Lord  High  Steward. 

Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers, 

HI  S  Majefty,  from  his  Royal  and  Equal  Regard  to  Juftice,  and  his  fteady  Attention  to  our 
Conftitution,  ('which  hath  cndcaicd  him  iii  a  wonderful  Manner  to  the  univerfai  Duty  and 
Affection  of  his  Subjects)  hath  commanded  this  Inquiry  to  be  made,  upon  the  Blood  of  a  very 
ordinary  Subject,  againft  your  Lordfhip,  a  Peer  of  this  Realm :  Your  Lordfhip  hath  been  ar- 
raigned •,  hath  pleaded,  and  put  yourfelf  on  your  Peers  •,  and  they  (whofe  Judicature  is  founded 
and  fubfifts  in  Wifdom,  Honour,  and  Juftice)  have  found  ycur  Lordfhip  unanimoufly  Guilty 
of  the  Felony  and  Murder  charged  in  the  Indictment. 

It  is  ufual,  my  Lord,  for  Courts  of  Juftice,  before  they  pronounce  the  dreadful  Sentence  or- 
dained by  the  Law,  to  open  to  the  Piifoner  the  Nature  of  the  Crime  of  which  he  is  convicted  ; 
not  in  order  to  aggravate  or  afflict,  but  to  awaken  the  Mind  to  a  due  Attention  to,  and  Con  fide- 
ration  of,  the  unhappy  Situation  into  which  he  hath  brought  himfejf. 

My  Lord,  The  Crime  of  which  your  Lordfhip  is  found  Guilty,  Murder,  is  incapable  of 
Aggravation ;  and  it  is  impoflible,  but  that,  during  your  Lordfhip's  long  Confinement,  you 
muft  have  reflected  upon  it,  reprefented  to  your  Mind  in  its  deepeft  Shades,  and  with  all  its  Train 
of  difmal  and  deteftable  Confequences. 

As  your  Lordfhip  hath  received  no  Benefit,  fo  you  can  derive  no  Confolation  from  that  Re- 
fuge you  feemed  almoft  afnamed  to  take,  under  a  pretended  Infanity  ;  fince  it  hath  appeared  to 
us  all,  from  your  Crofs-examination  of  the  King's  Witneffes,  that  you  recollected  the  minuteft 
Circumftances  of  Facts  and  Converfations,  to  which  you  and  the  Witneffes  only  could  be  privy, 
with  the  Exactnefsof  a  Memory  more  than  ordinarily  found  ;  Ic  is  therefore  as  unneceffary  as  it 
would  be  painful  to  me,  to  dwell  longer  on  a  Subject  fo  black  and  dreadful. 

It  is  with  much  more  Satisfaction,  that  I  can  remind  your  Lordftiip,  that  though,  from  the 
prefent  Tribunal,  before  which  you  now  ftand,  you  can  receive  nothing  but  ftriet  and  equal 
juftice;  yet  you  are  foon  to  appear  before  an  Almighty  Judge,  whofe  unfathomable  Wifdom 
is  able,  by  Means  incomprehensible  to  our  narrow  Capacities,  to  reconcile  Juftice  with  Mercy; 
but  your  Lordfhip's  Education  muft  have  informed  you,  and  you  are  now  to  remember, 
fuch  Beneficence  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  deep  Contrition,  found,  unfeigned,  and  fubftantial 
Repentance. 

Confined  ftrictly,  as  your  Lordftiip  muft  be,  for  the  very  fhort  Remainder  of  your  Life  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Provifion  of  the  late  Act;  yet,  from  the  Wifdom  of  the  Legiilature,  which,  to 
prevent  as  much  as  poffible  this  heinous  and  horrid  Offence  of  Murder,  hath  added  Infamy 
to  Death :  You  will  be  ftill,  if  you  pleafe,  intitled  to  converfe  and  communicate  with  the  ableft 
Divines  of  the  Proteftanc  Church,  to  whofe  pious  Care  and  Confolation,  in  fervent  Prayer  and 
Devotion,  I  moft  cordially  recommend  your  Lordfhip. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  remains  for  me,  but  to  pronounce  the  dreadful  Sentence  of  the  Law  and  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Law  is,  and  this  High  Court  doth  award  ; 

<c  That  You,  Lawrence  E&rl  Ferrers,  return  to  the  Prifon  of  the  Tower,  from  whence  you 
«'  came  j  from  thence  you  muft  be  led  to  the  Place  of  Execution,  on  Monday  next, 
"  being  the  21ft  Day  of  this  lnftant  April ;  and  when  you  come  there,  you  muft  be 
"  hanged  by  the  Neck  till  you  are  dead,  and  your  Body  muft  be  differed  and  anato- 
«  mized." 

11  And  God  Almighty  be  merciful  to  your  Soul." 

Lord  High  Steward.    Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Take  the  Prifoner  from  the  Bar. 
"Which  being  done,  Proclamation  was  made  for  Silence,  as  ufual. 

Lord  High  Steward.    My  Lords,  This  Trial  being  at  an  End,  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
here,  but  to  determine  the  Com  million. 
Lords.    Ay,  Ay. 

Lord  High  Steward.  Let  Proclamation  be  made  for  diflblving  the  Commiffion  of  High 
Steward. 

Serjeant  at  Arms.  Oyez,  Oyez,  Oyez  !  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  does  ftrictly  charge 
and  command  all  manner  of  Perfons  here  prefent,  and  that  have  here  attended,  to  depart  hence 
in  the  Peace  of  God*  and  of  our  faid  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  •,  for  his  Grace  my  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Great  Britain  intends  now  to  diffolve  his  Commiffion. 

Then  the  White  Staff  being  delivered  to  the  Lord  High  Steward,  by  the  Gentleman  Ufher  of 
the  Black  Rod,  upon  his  Knee,  his  Grace  ftood  up  uncovered  ;  and,  holding  the  Staff  in  both 
his  Hands,  broke  it  in  two,  and  declared  the  Commiffion  to  be  diffolved  •,  and  then  leaving  the 
Chair,  came  down  to  the  Woolpack,  and  faid,  Is  it  your  Lordfhips  Pleafure  to  adjourn  to  the 
Chamber  of  Parliament  ? 

Lords.    Ay,  Ay. 

Lord  High  Steward.    This  Houfe  is  adjourned  to  the  Chamber  of  Parliament. 
Then  the  Lords  and  others  returned  in  the  fame  Order  they  came  down, 
And  the  Prifoner  was  carried  back  to  the  Tower  ot  London. 


FINIS. 


